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A 


Ackerman,  Grace.     7 

Actress'  "blinded.     120 

Adventure   stories  preferred  by  blind.  114 

Allison,  Hiss  Matilda.     53,   57 

Americanization  of  Washington  in"  braille 

tm+w,  Eu^y  to  j  in 

Anderson,  George.     S 

Anderson,  Robert.     29 

Appeals.   58,   70,   116 

Art  education  for  blind.  119 

Artist,  blind.  76  * 

Athletes,  blind.  118 

Athletics  for  blind.  86,  89,  95 

Atterbury,  Mrs.  Ellen.  14 

Atwood,  Frederick  S.  147 

Austen,  Mrs.  Willard.  93 

Authors,  blind.  37,  111,  118,  137 

Avery,  Mrs.  Rosalie  It) 

"Await  day  in  public  school"  38  (Calif.) 


B. 


3aker,  Capt.         65 

Ball  for  blind.     70 

Band  of  blind'  musicians.     10 

Bandmaster  blind.     131 

Barnard,  George.     158 

Barlow,  William  M.     160  ' 

Beebe,  Frank.     36 

Belladonna  weakens  eyes.     120 

Benefit  for  blind  Eddie.     120 

Bent,   "Wild  Bill"     3 

Bequest,  Evansville  blind.      69 

Berinstein,  Benjamin.     8 

Berlin  for  blindmen.  132 

3est,  Dr.  Harry  honored.     137 

Best   student  blind.   (Kunoel)    98,  99 

Betzoll,  David.     41 

Beveridge,  A.J,,    in  braille.      138 

Bible  for  blind.     72 

Bidwell,  Mrs.  J.C.,  musician.     117 

Bill  of  rights.     58    ' 

Birchard,  Florence  #.     1'25 

Bird  mimic.     30 

Birthday  dinner  for  blind  man.  121 

Bissett,  Senator.  63,  80 

Blanchard,'  Mrs.  George.  61,  64 

"Blind"— a  play.  131  * 

Blind  and  deaf.  98 

Blind  assurance  co.  146 

Blind  boy  meets  Babe  Ruth.  90 


72 


77,   78     (Witcher) 


Blind  boys  ride   in  a  plane.     102 
Blind  broker  weds.     100 
Blind  Charlie.     53 
Blind  couple  entertain.     121 
Blind  couple  married. 
Blind  dog.     16 
Blind  entertained.     45 
Blind  freshman  leads. 
Blind  girl  enters  high  school.  103 
Blind  helping  blind.     139,   141 
Blind  in  public  schools.     123 
Blind   Income  ass'n  of  America.     156 
Blind  insurance   ass'n  of  America.     158 
Blind  malefactors.     93,   108,   113 
Blind  man  on  Civil  Service   Com.     77 
"Blind  man  of  newspaper  row"    receives  gift. 
Blind  man  panning  gold.     110 
Blind  man  reads  Bible.'     84,   106 
Blind  man  shoots  fox.     61 
Blind  man  struck  by  motor.  '  75,  110 
Blind  man  wins  $1000.     106 
Blind  man  witness.      36 
Blind  man's  money  stolen.     134 
Blind  men  like  to  mix.     61 
Blind  musician  bill  discarded.     137 
Blind  pair  cross   s*treet  together.     Ill 
Blind  pedestrians  get  right   of  way.     110 
Blind  printer  writes  poem.     83  " 
Blind 'saved  from  fire.     72,   78,   79,   80,   85 
Blind  "see"  thru  ears.     35 
Blind  "see"  zoo.     67,  93 
Blind  speaker  heard.     81,   102 
Blind  teacher  elopes.     80 
Blind  vet  at.  Gen  Edwards  bier.     72  : 
Blind  woman  cans  vegetables.      106 
Blind  woman  stranded.     88 
Blind  woman  writes  '&  directs  play..  77 
Blind  yearn  to   see   birds,  etc.     78 
Blind  youth  helps  Yale   classmates.  '  82. 
Blind  youth  passes  radio  test.     81 
"Blindaid".     147,   158 
Blinded  by  electric   shock.     14 
Blinded  by  lightening.     70 
Blinded  by  liquor.     12 
Blinded,   gets  ^10,000       33 
Blinded  golfer.     48 

Blindness  common  to  all   ,   at'  times.     112 
Blindness  from  insect  bites.     88,   89 
Blindness  insurance.    '145 
Blindness  no  bar  to  happiness.  '  121 
Blindness  no  handicap.     78,   90,    96,   100 
Blindness  saves  boy  from  jail.     81 
Blindness   studied  in  Hunter  College.     106 


117 


Books  for  the  adult  blind.     76,   107 

Books  for  the  blind  published,     57,  82 

Boudreau,  Paul,     4 

Boundy,   C.   J.      9 

Bowling.     73 

Boxer,  blind,   given  purse.        115 

Boy  blind  from  unknown  cause.     Ill 

Boy  dies  after  eye   operation.     91 

Boy  robs  blind.     107 

Boyle,  Franklin.      20 

Braille  circulation  increased.     121 

Braille  class.     88 

Braille  club  of  Pasadena.     112 

Braille  keyboard.     132 

Braille  leaflets  available,     140 

Braille  library.  '  19 

Braille  musical  club.     46 

Braille  national  magazine.     17 

Braille  playing  cards.     121,  127 

Braille  readers  league.     76 

Braille   slate.     Ill,  144 

tfraille  transcribing.  (R.I.)     67 

Bravery  of  blind  man*     116 

Bridge  players.     73 

Bridgford,  Hugh.       128* 

British  Nat'l  library  fro  blind.     125 

Broom  swindle.     71 

Brown,  M  &  Mrs*  W.S.  11 

Bruce,  Clark,  41  * 

Burgess,  Thornton,  in  Eng.  braille.  125 

Business  sense  for  blind.  148 

Busses  for  children.  24 

Byrd,  Pearl.  10 

Byrd,  Pearl  memorizes  radio  programs.  141 


C. 


Calkins,  &.  E,  110 

Cameron,  Mrs.'  Eva.  39 

Car  sickness.  "61 

Cataract  operation.  69,  85,  86 

Census  of  the  blind.  101 

Chaplin,  Charlie  aids  blind.  70,  73 

Charity  for  blind.  100,  101,  116,  117 

Chemistry  teacher  blind.  100 

Children  blinded  at  Athens.  14  ' 

Chinn,  Joe.  13 

Christmas  cards  in  braille .     117 

Christmas  for  the  blind.  116,  117 

Church  Herald.     77 

Cincinnati  pub.  lib.  Dept  for  blind.       122 

City  din  prevents  straight  -walking.     135 

City  of  blind  people.     48,   88,    89 

Coach  blind.     146 

Cohan's  song  in  braille.     Ill 

Collins,  Jeff.     32 

Colored  blind.     Ill,  116. 


Composer  blind.     80 

Concession  stands.     77 

Contest  for  blind.     93 

Contribution  by  blind  woman.     124 

Cook  book  in  braille,  114,  140,   141,  158 

Cooking  school  for  blind.     83 

Coolidge's  blind  preacher  passes.     147 

Capson,  C.A.     76 

Cornet  wanted  by  blind  boy.  127 

Coroner,  blind.  ll7 

Count  von  Luckner  lectures  for  blind.  70. 

Cowan,  E.M.  77 

Coward,  Mary  Cook.  39 

Cronin,  Dr.  H.  J.  1 

Cunningham  will  aids  blind.  l  55 

Christian  Record*  Pub.  co#  160 


D. 


Daily  newspaper  in  braille  planned.     122 

Damage  award  lost.     120 

Dancing  by  blind.     129 

Daughter  of  blind  man.     130 

Davis-Robinson,  Mrs.     25 

Deaf,   dumb  &  blind.      18 

Delius,  Frederick,   composer.       135 

Derry,  R.J.     119 

De   Schweinitz,  Dr.  G.E.      31 

Device  for  blind.       159 

"Dixie"  a  setter  dog  blind.     16 

Dog  for  guide.     50,   52,   145 

Doggett,   Prof.   W.E.      81' 

Dolansky,  Dr.  V.  blind  psychologist.     124 

Don  Marquis.       145 

Dont's  for  the   sighted.     113 

Duce   sends  blind  girl  money.     58 

Duffy,   J.   J.        80 

Duffy,  Paul  S.  143 

Duncan,  August'in.  65 

Duncan,  Bill.  161 


E. 


Electric  eye.     103,   106 

Electric  shock  restores  sight.     156 

Ellis,  fes.  Millie.    '27 

Ennings,  George.     30 

Eptometry  expert  warns  of  blindness.     158 

Erickson,  Harry  E.     54 

Ervine,  B.*  F.     133 

European   study  for  blind  girl.     115 

Evangelist,  blind.     74 

Exempt  blind  from  certain  property  tax.     155 

Exploiting  the   blind.   91  ' 

Eyes  bequeathed  by  blind  woman.     106 


PIS 


E.  cant. 

Eyesight  affected  by  numerous  diseases #159 
Eyesight  tests,     2,45,   80 


F. 


Factory  opened.  33 

Farm  for  blind.  Ky.  71 

Farm  work  -wanted.  31 

Farwick,  Norma.     21 

"Father  of  the   land  -we  love"  braille.     Ill 

Fear  sensation  protects  blind.     146 

Fire  rescue  attempted  by  blind  man.     11^* 

Firemen  entertain  blind.     62 

"First  lessons  in  nature   study.       146 

Fish,  J.  J.     74 

Fisher  House .  21  . 

Flower  arrangement  for  blind.   132 

Football  coach  blind.  146  , 

Free  franking  privilege.  ,8 

Free  rides  for  blind.     ,  110 

French,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.     4 

French,  Dr.  Richard  S.     148 

Friend  of  blind  dies.     ,92- 

Fries,  Emil  B.     7 

Fund  for  blind  prize.  93 

Fumiss,  Henry  S*.  35 

Fishbein,  Dr.  Morris.  159 


,G, 


Gaining  sight  difficult..    138 

Gastronomic  exhibition  by  blind  man.     109 

Geography  for  blind.     70 

Globe-trotter  blind.     159 

Glover,  Calvin  s.     40 

Goldschmidt ,  Maurice.     58 

Gospel  singer  blind.     143 

Grade   2  modification.     125 

Grimm,  Charles.  M.     157 

Grondahl,  J.  K«      76 

Guides  for  blind  pupils.  60 

Guyton,  David  E.  156 


K, 


Habas,  Eleanor.     11, 

Hale,  Perry.     3 

Hammerquist,  Ruth.  31,  35 

Handicraft  shop.  155 

Hannon,  James.  10 

Happy  despite  blindness.  68 

Harness  maker  blind.  155 

H.  Taubmann  aid  to  colored  blind..  116 

Hathaway,  Winifred,  2 

Haynes,  Dr.  Randolph,  125 

Heath,  Mr  &-Mrs.  C.K,   155 

Help  to  blind  traveler,.    124 

Hemst  it  ching  ,     43 


High  marks  for  blind.  ,  17 
Hitch-hiker  blind.     132 
Holland  blind.     43 
Honor  student  blind.     116 
Housekeeper  allowed  blind  man. 
Hunder,  Donald.     13,  15 
Hungary  blind.     70 


152 


Imposters.     61 
Income  for  blind. 

Sdians  blind*.   1 
surance • 


20 


{&,~I58 

International   system  of  music  notation. 
Invention  by  blind  man.  c  32,     160 
Ivy  "Blind  Jim"     6 


J. 


Jackson,  Rev.  W.  H,  15 
Jamaica  ginger  blindness.*  70 
Janesville  school  graduates.  155 
Jaquith,*  Mr.  49 
"Jirmniefs  best  girl"  28 


K. 


Keller,  Helen.     3,   12,   35,    67 

Kendall,  Rev.   tVilmore .     45 

Kent,  Rev.  Walter  W.     3 

Kindness  to  blind,     103,  105 

Kinds  of  blindness,     123 

King,  Frederick  B,     83 

Knitting,  blind.     67,  69 

Kollar  gives  home  for  blind. 

Konefsky,   Samuel.     15,   27' 

Krebs,  B.  plans  braille  newspaper.     122 

Kunoel,  Edward  J.     12,   33,   34,   56,   154 

Kuppersraith,  Marguerite.     54 


114 


146 


L. 


118 


La  Barraque,  Christine. 

La  Croix,  Napoleon.  8 

La  Forest  blind  foundation.     100 

La  Grome,  R.E.  infant   suit,     148 

Larainan,  Toivo.     9t)   53 

Larceny.     65,   70 

Letters  en  glove  (glove  alphabet)  135 

Leveen,  Martha.  28' 

Library  circ.  of  braille  books.  121 

Lichtman,  Mme .  Lina,  148 

Light,  Adam.  129 

Light  for  the  blind.  16l 

Lions  club.  67 

Liquor  blindness.  19,  114 

Lohman,  Arthur.  23 


Locsmis,  L.  Rook.       157 

Loomis,  Miss  Pearl.  ■  62 

Lowe,  Harry.     118 

Lowell  workshop  fire •     76    . 

Lowrey,  Fred.     54,     121 

Loyalty  of  blind  scrub  woman  rewarded.  112 


X 


McBride,  Ollie .  84 

McXeever,  'W.J.  retirement  bill.  117,  124 

McKeown,  Floyd.  22 

McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Catherine.  32 

McNeese,  Robert.  156 

Machinist,  blind.  126 

Magazines  for  the  'blind,  161 

Magazines  published  in  braille.  106 

Magician,  blind.   113 

Malone,  James.  21 

Manductor.  131 

Manual  training  classes.   127 

Maps  guide  Berlin  blind.  131,  132 

Masseur,  blind.  54,  161 

Master  Inst  of  Roe  rich  Museum.  119 

Mayor  Cur  ley*  s  gift  to  blind  man.  117 

Medal  award.  31 

Mettauer,  G.  H.  14 

Miller,  Ed.  10 

Miller,  Heine.  159 

Miller,  Otto.  22   * 

Miner,  blind.  159 

Minister  backed  by  Pre sbyte'ry .  123 

"Minnesotan,  The"  braille  magazine.  122 

Missionary,  blind.  82 


Morris sey,  M.J.  '37 

Motion  pictures  &  eye 'strain.     124 

Motorman  praised.     46    ' 

Movies  and  the  blind.     71,   72,   75,   85,   97, 

Murphey,  Jame*s.  31  \101 

Music  appreciation  for  blind.     148 

Music  instruction  for  blind.     79 

Music  notation  standardized.     114 r 

Music  score  for  blind.  77 

Musicians,  blind.  33,  44,  94,  101,  102, 

103,  106-8,  120/125,  128,  131,  ?.35,   . 

139,  143 

N. 

Nail  driving  contest  for  blind,    -105 

Nat'l  Inst  for  Blind.     26 

Nat1!  Inst,  invention.     132 

National  Library,  London.     51 

N.S.P.B.     16 

Negro  blind  aid.     Ill,  116 

Negro  troupe  blind.    '99 

Newsdealer   saved  from  eviction.  116 

News   stands.     1,   29,   116,   120,   127 


Newspaper   in  braille   planned.     122 
NewtOn,  Howard  A.  119 

Nielson,   Vitus.   .  13,.  40  • 
Nonegenarian,  blind.     132 
Nun,  blind.     78 


0. 


Obstacle    sense.     124,   125,   146 
Oculist  praised.     128 
Optimistic  blind  cc  deaf  man.  115 
Organ  played.     36 
"Our  T5m.es"   in  braille ;     139 
Oust  blind  beggars.      27 


P. 


Palmer,  Lou.  30,  159 

Panzer,  Louis.  ,155 

Paralytic  blind.  133.  138 

Paris  hospital  honors  scrub,  woman.  112 

Partially  blind  boy  leads  parade.  92 

Patnaude,  Vfa.  E.  126 

Paul,  Eugene.  158 

Peterson,  Grace.  132 

Philanthropist,  blind ..  119 

Phonograph  records.  155  . 

Physioian,  blind.  85 

Piano  teacher,  blind.   96 

Poetry  by  blind.  137,  140 

Poison  liquor  blinds  trooper.  114 

Police  Thistle..  74 

Policeman  helps  blindman.  91 

Pool,  Rev.  R.D.  62, 

Preacher,  blind.  147 

Presbytery  backs  blind  candidate.  123 

Prev.  of  blindness,  award.  115 

Prisoners  aided.  59 

Prisoners  who  became  blind,  112 

Progress  in  aiding  blind.  137 

Psychology  of  the  blind.  73 

Public  school  classes  for  blind.  123 

Pub.  sch.  ff  77  Class  for  blind.  153 

Pugilist,  blind.  159 

"Punch"  1,  21 


Q' 


Quilt  made  by  blind  woman.   .117,   124 


R. 


Radio.,  30,  70,  141 

Radio  drama.  155 

Railroad  tickets  for  blind.  117 

Reading  circle.  20,  22„  39,  40,  57 

Reading  contest.,  32,  33 

Reading  inventions.     76 


R.  cont 

Reading  to  blind.     99,   104 
Real  estate  man  blind*     109 
R.  C.  helped  by  blind  woman.     86,     117 
R.   C.  distributes  covers  to  blind.     127 
Relief  for  blind.     132,   152,   153 
Retirement  bill   sponsored  by  blind.   117, 

124 
Revised  braille  .     5 
Rice,  Henry  F.     17 
Riley,  Mrs.  Henrietta.  5 
Roberts,  Arthur.     10 
Roerich  Museum.     119 
Rogers,  Will,  on  braille.       152 
Rotary  braille   press.     73 
Roylance,  Arnold.     18 
Rozell,  Clyde.     1 

Russian  -feasant  rug  exhibited.     131 
Russian  psychologist  &   "special   sence"  124 
Ruston,  Cora.     54 


S. 


St.  Louis  society  for  blind  award.     115 

St.  Feter  story  in  braille.     122 

Sale  for  blind,  N.Y.     8. 

Salisbury,  kiss,     46 

Santa  •     9 

Santa  Claus  on  Leviathan.  60 

Schall,  Senator.  17,  18 

Sohoble,  Frank,  Jr.  53 

Schoener,  Emil.  147 

Scholarschip  for  blind  girl.  54 

Scholarship  tea  (Chicago)  67 

Science  to  aid  blind.  81 

Schools  for  negro  blind.  Ill 

Scotch  blind.  137 

Scrubwoman  honored.  112 

Setzer,  H,  45 

Shurtleff,  John  H.     71 

Siggons,  Louis.     37 

Sight  restored.     69,  82,   84,   93 

Sightless  efficiency.     103 

Sightless  man  chosen  proctor.     92 

Sight-saving  class,   Watertown.  Mass.  67 

Singer,  blind.     117,  131 

Sixth  sense  aids  blind  dancers.     129 

Slack,  E.  C.     6 

Smith,  Burton  E,     42,   43,   55 

Snow,  Charles  H.     Ill 

Speaker,  blind.     147 

Spelling  champion.     129 

Spiritually  blind.     5 

Standard  braille  peper  sought.     125 

State   institutions.     105 

Stearns,  John.     70,  72 

Stein,  Alton.     118 

Stereoscope  experiments  revive  .eyse,     131 

Stevens,   C.   P.     133 

Stillv/ell,   Charles  F.     57 

Stott,   Shirley.     118 


Street  band.     50 

Street   singers,  blind.    -136 

Student,  blind.     154 

Students,  blind  in  charge  of  books •     122 

Suit  brought  against  clinic.     148 

"Supreme   court  protects "blind  family.  47 

Sv.artz,  Lena.     35,   36 

Swdish  mathematician.     134 

Sweepstakes.     60  «• 

Swindled  in  stock  deal.    -141 

Symphony  of  six  million.    -121 


Talking  books.       135  - 

Talking  pictures  boon  to  blind.     121 

Tarkington,  Booth,     37,  48,   50,   68,  69 

Teach  braille  .43        1 1:  . 

Teacher,  blind.     119,   125,  128       , 

Teacher,  blind,  asks  amrd.     1.18 

Teaching  blind  to  paint.     87 

Tech  graduate  blind.     96 

Telephones  for  blind.     37/  50 

Tennell,   C.  A.     11 

Theatre  admits  blind  free.     85,   99 

Thermometer  for  blind.       116 

Thieves  chloroform  blind  man  &  dog.     84 

Thomas,  Henry  G.     66 

Thompson,  Hayward.     47' 

Thorne,   Perley.     50    • 

Threat  of -blindness.     28 

Thrill  stories  for  the*  blind.     141 

Tracy,  Charles.     127 

Trained  horse  -of  blind  man.  67 

Trans-Atlantic  trip  by  blind  girl.     115 

Transcript  appeals,     43,  63,   66,   69 

Trust  fund.     29 

Tuner  blind  at  Oberlin  College.     114 

Twins  to  blind  mother,     74 

Typewriter  for  blind.     22 

Typists,  blind,     78,   81,   85,   112,  120 


U. 


Lnemployed  &  employed  league,     160 
Unemployment  among  blind.     121 
Uniformity  in  braille.     125,     138 
Universal  reading  system  planned.     139 
"Up  to  now"   in  braille.     2 


V. 


Valedictorian  a  blind  girl.  114 
Van  Clute,  Dean.  54.   133 
Vendor,  blind.  83,  116 
Verdict  for  blind  man.  132 
Verse  on  "Two  blind  boys".  76 
Vetran,  blind  gives  aid  to  fair.  147 


V#  cont. 

Vision  restored.  ,134 
Voices  tell  ages.  34 
Voting  by  blind.     15,   16,  45,   102,  142,   147 


W. 


157 


Wallace,  Prof.  C.  W. 

ivalter,  Hanson.    t30 

Washington  Bi-centennial  in  braille.  111 

Weekly  payments,     4 

West,  Earl  F.     120 

Whalen,  Bill.     59, 

When  a  man  goes  blind.     87 

Whist  expert  blind.     127     , 

Whistler  ,carded.     121 

Wills,  eyes  to  science*,    100 

Wilmer,  Dr.  Wm.  H.     85,  86 

Wilson,  Dr.  A.  0.  1 

,'inemaker,  blpJid.     79 

Winter,  Liss  Hazel.     55 

Winter,  Herman  L.  24 

V/irelerss  sets.     43  , 

Witcher,  C.  M.     77 

Woman  soientist,  blina.     77 

Work  for  the  blind.     90 

Yforkmens '    compensation  conmission.     120 

Workshop  for  the  blind.     79 

World  conference.     61,,  125 

World  of  the  blind.     110 

World   survey  of  the  blind.     2. 

Worrell,  Thomas  M.     23 

Would  teach  blind  to  smile.     140A  . 

Wrestler  blind.     118,  127,  128 


Z. 


Ziegler,  Matilda.    ,  140 
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iVeu;  Srf  Of  Tools 
For  Woodcarver 


.w#York  Man  Offers  Tc 
V  Aid    Youth 

i'ortuSte  haSfj^stfuTeSVon  Clydt 
Rozell,  near  ftlindvprth,  whos( 
fame  as  a  WBtfu-carver  ha1 
spread  far  and  wide. 

The  20-year-old  artist,  whos* 
dexterous  finger  tips  have  don< 
what  eyes  never  could  do,  wil- 
soon  receive  a  complete  set-  o: 
woodcarving   tools. 

His  present  equipment  in- 
cludes a  pocket  knife,  two  chis 
els   and   pieces   of  sandpaper. 

Fulton  Graham,  who  first 
recognized  the  youth's  real  art 
ability  and  provided  him  with 
soft  pine  wood  needed  in  carv- 
ing, several  tools  and  a  part- 
time  job,  has  received  a  letter 
from  a  New  York  man  who  of- 
fers to  lend  a  •  complete  set  of 
tools  to  the  youth. 

Larry  Gussen,  garage  worker 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently  no- 
ticed an  article  in  an  eastern 
newspaper  telling  of  the  New- 
kirk  boy's  activities  as  a  wood- 
carver.  In  a  letter  to  Graham 
he  offers  to  furnish  Rozell  a 
complete  set  of  more  than  100 
special  woodcarving  tools.  As 
they  belonged  to  his  father,  once 
famous  woodcarver,  Gussen  re- 
fuses to  sell  them,  but  he  is  will- 
ing to  send  them  to  Rozell  with- 
out  cost. 

Graham  has  informed  Gussen 
the  Newkirk  lad  is  deserving 
and  soon  Rozell  will  be  fully 
equipped  for  carrying  on  his 
work  which  has  brought  unstint- 
ed  praise   from  critics. 

Biblical  characters  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  Rozell's 
carvings.  Indian  scenes,  also 
favorites,  have  brought  many 
sales  to  Indians.  He  is  now 
working  on  a  carving  of  Ike 
Clubb,  wealthy  ranchman  of  the 
Kaw  country.  The  carving 
shows  Clubb  as  a  cowboy  25 
years   ago.  J 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
I  NOVEMBER  5,  1929 

BUND  MAN'S  BALLOT  AT 
CAMBRIDGE  MISMARKED 


Russell  Demands  Removal  of  Precinct  Clerk- 
Latter  Says  Writing  Quinn's  Name  Mistake 


Richard  M.  ■  Russell,  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Cambridge,  appeared  today 
before  the  Cambridge  Election  Com- 
mission with  fire  in  his  eye,  charging 
that  a  blind  man's  ballot  had  been  wil- 
fully mismarked  by  a  precinct  clerk  at 
the  polling  place  in  the  Merrill  School 
Building. 

Mr  Russell  said  that  Dr  Herbert  J. 
Cronin  of  383  Broadway,  who  is  blind, 
and  his  wife,  went  to  the  polling  place, 
which  is  that  of  Precinct  5,  Ward  3.  Dr 
Cronin,  according  to  Mr  Russell,  di- 
rected Thomas  Haverty,  a  clerk  in  at- 
tendance, to  mark  his  ballot  for  Rus- 
sell. 

Mrs  Cronin,  for  some  reason,  chal- 
lenged the  ballot.  It  was  found  marked 
for  Quinn,  the  other  candidate  for 
Mayor,  Russell  alleged. 

Election  Commissioner  Harry  Penni- 


DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 
LYNN,    MASS 
NOVEMBER   6,   1929. 

NEAR  BLIND  YOUTH 

LIVES  BY  CARVING 

NEWKIRK,  Okla.  —  (AP)  —  Near 
blindness  is  no  barrierto  art. 

Por  Clyde  Rozell,  20-year-old  sheep 
herders'  dexterous  finger  tips  have  done 
what  eyes  never  could  do. 

His  wood  carvings  have  brought  un- 
stinted praise  from  critics.  A  boyhood 
pastime  of  whittling  has  become  bread 
and  butter  to  this  youth  who  studies  the 
Bible  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

Biblical  characters  are  the  principal 
subjects  of  his  carvings.  Indian  scenes, 
also  favorites,  have  brought  many  sales 
to  wealthy  red  men. 

Life    held    little    promise    for    Clyde , 
after  a  dynamite  explosion  blinded  him 
at  the  age  of  8.     Soon,,  however,  he  dis- 
covered his  whittling  talent  would  bring 
spending  money. 

Pulton  Graham,  a  prosperous  ranch- 
man, saw  real  art  in  what  Clyde's  neigh- 
bors called  shiftlessness.  He  furnished 
the  boy  soft  pine  wood  needed  in  carv- 
ing and  bought  better  instruments  for 
him. 

Now  he  is  fully  equipped  with  a 
pocket  knife,  two  chisels  and  sand- 
paper. He  has  regained  the  partial  use 
of  one  eye,  but  can  see  nothing  more 
than  a  yard  away. 


London  'Punch'  toAppear 
In  Editions  for  Blind 


First   Issue   in   Braille   Set   for 
January 

From  the  Herald  Tribune  London  Bureau 
LONDON.  Nov.  3.— For  what  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  time  since  the 
invention  of  type  for  blind  readers, 
Issues  of  a  poptilar  magazine  are  to  be 
published  in  braille. 

The  National  Institute  of  the  Blind 


of  Great  Britain  has  announced  com- 
pletion of  an  arrangement  with  the 
editors  of  "Punch"  whereby  the  regular 
issues  of  that  humorous  magazine  will 
be  duplicated  for  blind  readers.  The 
first  copies  are  due  to  appear  in  Jan- 
uary. Given  the  anticipated  reception. 
Issues  will  appear  monthly  thereafter. 
Owing  to  the  requirements  of  braille 
i  type  the  copies  will  be  several  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
"Punch." 


man  investigated  the  charge  at  once. 
Haverty  told  him  that  he  did  mark 
the  ballot  for  Quinn,  but  that  he  did 
not  do  it  intentionally.  Dr  Cronin  was 
given  a  new  ballot. 

.Russell  demanded  that  Haverty  be 
removed  forthwith  from  the  polling 
place,  and  he  declared  that  if  the  com- 
mission wouldn't  remove  him,  he'd  ap- 
peal all  the  way  up  to  the  Governor, 
if    necessary.      Russell    said    he    h»d 

plenty  of  witnesses  to  testi|y  that  the 
ballot  was  mismarked. 

J.  Frank  Facey,  chairman,  called 
the  other  commissioners  into  a  brief 
huddle,  and  then  announced  that  Hav- 
erty would  not  be  dismissed  without 
a  hearing.  Facey  said  that  Haverty  is 
a  certified  public  accountant,  has  often 
been  employed  in  recount  work  because 
of  his  ability  and  integrity  and  has 
always  been  a  reputable  worker. 

The  Election  Commissioners  began 
their  hearing  immediately. 


fORTIAr-ir  RAM 

""Measure  Prepared  to 
>lp  Blind  E&csons 


permitting  blind  perse 
ite  tobacco  and  news  stands 
i\  buildings  is  now  being 
I  in  Portland  under  direc- 
-  Edward  C.  Robbins.  worker 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
Frank  Motter.  attorney.  The  meas- 
ure is  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
by  Senator  Tom  Schall,  blind  sen- 
ator from  Minnesota, 

ftMrttANB,  Ore..  OitBewvTiK 

IIQTOiBMO 


CIGAR    STANDS    IN    FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS  SUGGESTED. 


Measure  to  Be  Presented  to  Con- 
gress Would  Provide  Independ- 
4or  Thousands. 


is  of  blind  persons  through- 
out Ihe  TJftited  States  will  be  made 
financially  independent  if  congress 
passes  an  act  now  being  prepared  in 
Portland.  The  measure  would  permit 
sightless  American  citizens  over  21 
years  of  age  to  run  tobacco  and 
news  stands  in  federal  buildings. 
Senator  Tom  Schalls  of  Minnesota 
(himself  blind)  will  present  the  meas- 
ure. 

That  congressional  legislation/  »s 
needed  to  permit  operation  of  these 
stands  in  federal  buildings  by  persons 
without  vision  was  recentlyifliscoy- 
ered  when  applicants  for  a^ltand  in 
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the  new  Portland  Federal  building 
were  informed  by  the  United  States 
treasury  department  that  the  author- 
ity could  not  be  granted  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  this  group  of  humanity. 
Preliminary  draft  of  the  act  has  been 
prepared  by  Edward  C.  Robbins,. 
Portland  worker  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind;  Frank  Hotter,  Portland 
attorney,  and  other  interested  citi- 
zens. 

The  requirement  is  made  that  the 
stands  conform  to  the  general  archi- 
tectural plans  and  beauty  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  erected. 
Blind  ex-service  men  would  be  given 
first  preference  in  the  placement 
work.  The  measure  provides  that  the 
operators  of  the  stands  are  to  act  as 
bureaus  of  information  so  as  to  save 
the  time  of  federal  employes.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  type  of  personnel  for 
the  stands,  provision  is  made  for  p.n 
oral  civil  service  examination  to  be 
conducted  by  the  civil  service  author- 
ities. .^ 


IJoPnimsON.  KAS..  KITPUTJIiTrMV 
WV.  9, 1929  fafry,  ^  m 


f  NO    COMPENSATION-^" 

The'oid  belief  that  bljnd  persons 
usually  ;hav£  extra-aeute/  hearirng  or 
are'irt  sorfii  other  way  orrnfpea sated 
for  tleir  Jisual  handicap  •sijH-rTatly 
denied  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatliaway, 
associate  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. .■■  ■- '  '  ^fc 
— - Wfeality,"  says  Mrs.  Hatliaway, 
"the  very  difficulties  that  caused 
the  blindness  might  readily  have 
affected  other  parts  and  senses,  tjt 
has  proved,  unfortunately,  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  some  under 
lying  cause  responsible  for  a  gradual 
decrease   in  all   powers." 

In  other  words,  there  isn't  any 
mitigation  for  the  curse  of  blind- 
ness. Since  so  great  a  percentage 
of  all  blindness  is  preventable,  if 
proper  measures  are  taken,  the  so- 
ciety of  which  Mrs.  Hathaway  is  an 
official  deserves  hearty  public  sup- 
port in  its  work. 


Victoria,  B.  C.  Colonfrt 
LY«  19,  i9J9 

"jfcE$jrINA,  Nov.  8— Regina's  blind 
wm"  ill  '<■>—■  trnvel  on  the  city's 
street  car  system  free  of  charge. 
Decision  to  extend  this  privilege 
by  the  City  Council  last  night. 

More  than  a  score  of  persons  will 
benefit  by  the  decision,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  the  service  club  which 
sought  the  privilege  for  the  blind.,  J 


SMITH'S  BOOK  FOR  BLIND. 

Ex-Governor    to    Pay    for    Printing 

"Up  to  Now"  in    Braille. 

;•  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
has  underwritten  the  cost' of  printing 
his  autobiography,  "Unto  Now,"  in 
Braille,  for  the  use  of  Blind  readers, 
it  was  announced  yesterday  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind* 
The  foundation  is  seeking  to  increase.1 
the  available  supply  of  literature  for| 
the  blind,  and  Mr.  Smith's  gift  will, 
provide  twenty  copies  of  the  book, 
which,    in    Braille,    will   require   four1 


volumes  of  180  pages  each. 

The  announcement  says  that  Mr* 
Smith  has  requested  that  the  fly  leaf 
of  the  books  be  inscribed  as  follows: 

"Presented   to  the  blind  people  of 
America    through    the   generosity    of 
the  author,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  i 
Cn'.hcrinc  Ilv.IvcI-.ill  Smith." 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  Free  Pr!*§ 
Mu:  11,1929 

~}27   t-he    British    Government 

3d    through    the    League    of 

a    world"  survey    of    the 

iditic\jj^)f  the  blind.    That  Report 

is  now  been  published,  twenty-six 
Countries  furnishing  information.  la 
ireat  Britain,  so  the  report  affirms,, 
the  structure  of*  blind  welfare  built 
at  random  by  private  enterprise  in 
philanthropy  and  local  initiative 
has  been  pulled  together  into  a 
strong  and  coherent  whole.  In 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  therj 
are  13,000  blind  persons  in  employ- 
ment or  under  training;  but  there 
as  everywhere  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  the  products  of  these 
handicapped  workers  in  competition 
with  machine  products  of  the 
sighted  presents  heavy  difficulties. 

In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Report  as  reviewed  in  the 
Times  (London),  the  blind  have] 
profited  by  the  premium  placed  on 
all  labor  by  the  restriction  of  im 
migration;  in  Germany  by  disable- 
ment laws  which  insist  on  the  em-: 
ployment  by  industry  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  disabled  or  handi- 
capped persons;  in  other  countries 
by  special  privilege  such  as  the 
preference  given  to  them  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  in  granting  licenses 
to  sell  tobacco.  The  League  re- 
tliis  reviewer  says,  covers  the 
▼HoW^fcjbject  of  blind  welfare 
from  Brailre,  music  to  the  training 
of  guide  dogs.  It  Is  the  first  gen- 
eral survey  of  a  world  which  owes 
its  distinctiveness  not  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  blindness  excites,  but 
to  the  proved  ability  of  blind  peo- 
ple to  contribute  to  the  economic 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

To  an  English-speaking  person 
reference  to  training  for  the  blind 
brings  up  the  thought  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  England,  which  since  its 
opening  during  the  war  years  by 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has  become  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in 
teaching  people,  in  Sir  Arthur's 
phrase,  to  "learn  to  be  blind." 

He  started  it  in  1915  with  six 
war-blinded  men.  The  number  had 
risen  to  nearly  600  by  1917.  By 
1919  there  were  740  men  still  under 
training  and  690  had  completed 
their  re-education  and  were  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in 
the  businesses  and  occupations 
they  had  mastered  so  successfully. 
Out  of  all  the  men  dealt  with  only 
1  per  cent,  have  been  comparative 
failures. 

Unfortunately  the  end  of  the 
war  has  not  meant  the  end  of  the 


terrible  toll.  A  large  number  who 
were  not  actually  blinded  but  who 
were  discharged1  from  the  army 
v,kh  damaged  sight  have  found 
their  vision  failing  them  complete- 
ly. Thus  in  1921  there  were  1,772 
names  on  the  books  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's.  There  are  now  2,800  under 
St.    Dunstan's    care. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Do- 
minion authorities  did  their  utmodt 
to  persuade  their  blinded  men  to 
remain  at  St.  Dunstan's  for  train- 
ing, and  thus  began  the  Empire- 
wide  connection  with  this  famous 
institution  which  in  this  country  is 
continued  through  affiliation  with 
the  Canadian  National  Institute.  St. 
Dunstan's  is  appealing  for  aid 
through  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  the 
new  head,  basing  that  appeal  upon 
service  rendered.  It  is  an  appeal 
which  fits  in  well  with  a  world 
survey  since  St.  Dunstan's  has 
established  and  maintained  a  posi- 
tion that  makes  it  one  of  the  land- 
marks along  the  difficult  road  of 
helping  the  sightless  to  master  an 
environment  established  for  and  by 
the  sighted. 
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Toronto,  Ont.,  Star 
;RSDAV,  NOVEMBER  14, 


Al   OBLIGING    CAMERA 

alirlt  inventor  in  London  has  pro- 
du^rTTfErmera  which  photographs, 
develops  and     prints     pictures  in  one 

proc> 


Eyesight  "pf  Motorists 
-  ■"■Ftwijpid  to  Be  Defective 

Dry^Earwin  H.  Sliver,  prominent 
Washington  optometrist  and  chairman 
of  the  motor  vision  commission  of  the 
Optometrist  society,  has  declared  that 
30*  per  cent  of  all  automobile  acci- 
dents, in  the  United  States  are  due  to 
defective^  eyesight  of  motorists.  Re- 
centl|  returned  from  an  inspection 
trip  Id  Europe,  Doctor  Silver  says 
France  and  Germany  are  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  pedestrians  and  regulat- 
ing the  issuance  of  motor  permits. 
During  1928  the  motor  vision  commit- 
tee has  succeeded  in  securing  legisla- 
tion in  nine  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  requiring  eyesight  tests 
for  motorists. 


iMss.r  Re^Vn 
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Blind  Ex-Yale  Star 
To  Be  at  Game  in  Bowl 

MIDDLETOWN,  Ct.,  Nov  1T-A 
totally  blind  Yale  ail-American 
football  star  of  1900,  Perry  Hale  of 
Portland,  will  attend  the  Yale- 
Pnnrcton  game  in  New  Haven  to- 
morrow. John  O.  Swanson  will  ac- 
company him  and  interpret  the 
plays  for  him. 

Hale  played  centre.  Mike  Mur- 
phy, the  old  Yale  trainer,  said  Hale 
was  the  best  football  player  he  ever 
saw  at  Yale. 

N.  Y.  C.  Times 


helpfo^  ,.::  :l:;;d. 

Centrlbutions  Are  r.zzded,  but  Work 

Would  Be  Mc-e  Appreciated. 
To  th»  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

As  a  blind  man  working;  day  by  day 
by  the  side  of  people  who  see,  it  was 
only  natural  that  I  should  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  really  beauti- 
ful   letter   from   Miss   Helen    Keller, 
published   in  a  recent  issue  of   The 
Times,    and    the    editorial    comment 
thereon.    I  had  hoped  that  some  one 
working  for  the  blind  or  interested  in 
them  would  seize  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  the  publication  of  this  letter 
to  say  something-  about  what  may  be 
done   for   the  blind  without   the   ex- 
penditure   of   any    money.    Since    no 
worker  for  the  blind  has  apparently 
done   this,   may  a  blind   man   say  a 
word  to   those  about  him  who  see? 
Miss  Keller  is  perfectly  right  when 
she  takes  the  position  that  the  giv- 
ing of  doles  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  blind.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
is    also   true    that    the    amassing    of 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
large  organizations  working  for  the 
blind   will  not,    and    necessarily  can 
not.  solve  the  problems  of  individual 
blind  people  without  the  active  coop- 
eration  of   their  seeing  friends   and 
neighbors.     Much  good  may  be  done 
by   the   expenditure   of   money,    but 
what  the  blind  man   and  the  blind 
woman  wants  is  the  opportunity  to 
earn  his  or  her  own  living  by  his  or 
her  own  labor. 

There  are  many  fields  In  which 
blind  men  and  women  can  work,  pro- 
vided that  those  who  see  will  open 
the  doors  and  let  the  blind  in.  Almost 
every  manufacturer  will  find  one  or 
more  processes  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  persons  without  sight.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  open  his  doors  and 
give  these  blind  men  and  women  a 
chance.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  do  this 
than  to  make  a  contribution  to  an 
organization?  Yes,  because  when  the 
contribution  is  once  made  the  matter 
is  ended,  and  that  is  the  sad  thing 
about  contributions.  We  blind  people 
want  the  constant  interest  of  you 
who  see.  We  want  you  to  take  us 
by  the  hand  as  you  do  your  friends; 
to  slap  us  on  the  back;  to  make  us 
feel  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
society  in  which  you  move,  and  not  a 
class  apart.  Valuable  as  money  may 
be,    this    would    be    of    far    greater 


value.  Extend  to  us  the  helpful  hand 
of  friendship;  open  to  us  the  doors  of 
your  factories  and  offices;  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  you  and  with 
you,  but  always  on  the  express  condi- 
tion  that  we  can  do  the  particular 
job  just  as  well  as  your  seeing  em- 
ployes can  do  it.     Do  this,  but  this, 

fhp  kv  %nS-n  t0  raiSe  m°ney  t0  heIP 
the  blind  will  gradually  but  definitely 

disappear,  except  for  those  who,  like 
many  people  who  see,  are  unable  to 
meet  the  keen  competition  of  this 
workaday  world. 

BENJAMIN  BERINSTEIN 
New  York,  Nov.  12,  1929.  '  *  J 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1929 

Blind  Giant  Tries 
Out  for  Crew  Stroke 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  18  (A. P.)— A  blind 
giant  ambitious  to  gain  his  varsity  letter 
may  some  day  stroke  the  University  cf 
Washington  crew  in  intercollegiate  regat- 
tas. 

With  a  good  record  in  interscholastic 
sports  as  a  sprinter  and  swimmer  How- 
ard "Wild  Bill"  Bent,  six-foot  freshman, 
came  to  Washington  in  September. 

He  told  Al  Ulbrickson,  varsity  crew 
coach,  of  his  ambition  to  earn  his  letter 
in  some  sport.  Ulbrickson's  appraising 
eye  took  in  the  muscular  lines  of  the 
youth's  175-pound  form  and  told  him  to 
turn  out  for  the  freshman  crew. 

Under  Ulbrickson's  tutelage  Dent  has 
made  fine  progress  and  has  held  his  own 
with  his  more  fortunate  teammates.  A 
great  Washington  stroke  himself  a'feif 
years  ago.  Ulbrickson  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  youth. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  a  blind  youth 
could  not  stroke  a  shell,"  Ulbrickson  com- 
mented. "A  man  does  not  have  to  see  to 
pull  a  pacing  car.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
better  if  he  could  not.  If  Dent  can  de- 
velop rhythm,  I  believe  he  will  develop 
into  an  able  oarsman.  I  am  going  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  stroke  the  Washing- 
ton freshmen."  a 
Dent  was  a  track  man  in  high  school, 
having  run  the  100-yard  dash  in  10.3  sec- 
onds, and  the  50-yard  dash  in  5.4.  He  was 
president  of  his  class,  cheer  leader,  and 
is    an    expert    swimmer   and  I  diver       He 

neaaSrgsreaatUtreted  fr°m  E<,mond  Hi^h  School 

J^  DREADFUL  mistake  had  Been 
made  on  the  Hartwell  street  car 
of  which  Sam  Grismer  is  motorman 
and  Ed  Crutcher 
conductor  .  .  . 
Doc  Kent  had 
been  permitted 
to  get  off  at  the 
wrong  corner. 

There  had  been 
some  traffic  dif- 
ficulties ...  a 
freight  train  pass- 
ing at  the  cross- 
ing ...  a  jam  of 
autos.  And  in 
the  excitement 
Doc  Kent  had 
gotten  off  without 
anyone  noticing 
that  he  was  some 
distance  from  his 
destination. 


cause  in  his  ministry  he  goes  ahmit- 

EtS^SS  ffi-  lhe  ir€ets fro™ » 

auto.     He  thinks  that  people   with 

than  ^  ffift  in  tok&MMackS 
man   nis   blindness,   and   for  these 

he  preaches  in  the  streets 

\Ju  ™     b/en  the  P^ctice  on  Hart- 

wav  ££?  w1"  y6arS  t0  st°P  at  Pa*- 
■K-Pnr  •S«iTayne  avenues  ^en  Doc 

to  the  c^rb.PaSSenSer  and  lead  him 
'*        *        * 

T°,  discover   that  Doc   Kent  had 

nn  thi^       car  too  soon  was  heavy 

aSdV^f068  0f  Sam  Grismer 
n^A     d    Crutcher,   motorman    and 

tmvutht0r-   »  ""^     worried     about 

suited      y  St°PPed  the  car  and  c™- 

It   was   night   and   he   would   be 

crossing  streets  and   might  nrS  ht 

mf£by  S£eeding  drive™ •  The? 
must  go  back  for  him.  y 

suddlenw  Se,<nsers  were  astounded 
suddenly  to  discover  the  car  movin" 
backward,  contrary  to  the  practice' 

three  blocks  ft  continued  in  reverse. 

TK,LRe«Dr-  Kent 'saw  he  was 
lost.    His  cane  was  not  tapping 

ti»j  familiar  flagging;  its  tapping 
nad  always  guided  him  precisely  to 
Ins  house  on  Parkway-av.  It  had 
told  him  how  many  steps  to  go  to 
reach  his  gate,  but  now  it  was 
leading  him  nowhere.  .  .  . 

He  heard  the  grind  of  the  -car 
brakes. 
"All  right,  Doc!  I'm  coming." 
It  was  Ed  Crutcher's  voice  and  a 
moment  later  it  was  Crutcher's 
hand  that  took  his  arm  and  led 
him  to  the  car. 

*  •  • 
fHE  blind  eyes  of  Dr.  Kent  were 
dazzled  by  the  effulgence  of  the 
mrnian  spirit  that  they  witnessed. 
There  was  no  darkness;  the  car  was 
filled  with  the  ineffable  light  of  the 
hearts  of  the  two  workmen  who  had 
taken  to  themselves  the  neighbor's 
safety. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kent  saw  something 
most  familiar  in  this  glamorous 
beauty.  .  .  .  This  was  the  grandeur 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  nobility  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  .  .  .  This  was  Christ. 
*        »        * 

JJE   was   conveyed   to  his   corner 

and   led   to   the   sidewalk,   and 

tapped  his  way  joyously  to  his  gate. 

He  must  write  to  the  street  rail- 
way company  of  that  which  his 
blindness  had  seen  and  thus  he 
wrote  to  J.  B.  Stewart,  the  general 
manager: 

"It  is  a  supernatural  person  who 
never  makes  mistakes  and  I  am  not 
iso  sure  but  that  the  angels  err 
sometime.  But  these  boys  went  far 
to  rectify  a  small  error  in  judg- 
ment, made  under  most  confusing 
and  trying  circumstances.  I  want 
to  thank  them  and  you  and  also 
to  congratulate  the  company  on 
having  such  fine  men  in  charge 
of  those  afflicted  as  I  am. 
*        •        * 

' '  ABOUT  a  year  ago  the  story of 

a  motorman,  stopping  his  car 
and  helping  a  blind  man  across  the 
street  was  published.  To  me  the 
wonderful  care  exhibited  to  me  last 
night  equals  if  not  surpasses  that 
story.  I  also  want  to  take  this 
means  of  thanking  vour  men  all 
over  the  city  for  their  many  kind 
acts.  I  always  feel  safe  in  their 
care." 
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VR.   KENT 


llEI-  WALTER  W.  Kent  lives  at 
i„r>   ■ 1.  Parkway-av     in     Hartwell 

w/L    «lmd-     The>r  cal1  him  "Tne 
Blind    Bishop   of    the    Street,"    be- 
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Orders  5-Year  Parole, 
Weekly  Payments 

James  Carter  of  Cambridge  is  to  pay 
weekly  amounts  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  probation  department 
for  the  next  five  years,  to  a  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  who  was  blinded  by  shot 
from  his  air-rifle,  according  to  a  finding 
of  the  Middlesex  Superior  Criminal 
Court  today.  Carter  pleaded  guilty  in 
the  lower  court  last  August  to  a  charge 
of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  on 
Paul  Beaudreau. 

At  the  end  of  the  probation  period,  the 
finding  continues,  Carter  is  again  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  and  in  the  event 
that  the  total  payments  to  the  boy  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  his 
injuries,  an  extension  of  the  parole  may 
be  ordered. 


"3o»toH.  frtess..,^.  S./vio*t-toT 
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The  Surprise 


(From     the    Children's    Newspaper) 

London 

A  MAN  back  from  India  lias  been 
telling  his  friends  about  an  in- 
cident that  took  place  on  the 
voyage. 

One  morning  all  the  passengers 
found  this  message  on  the  breakfast 
menu: 

"The  captain  has  a  surprise  for 
you  today." 

Everybody  was  excited.  What  could 
it  be?  A  concert,  a  fire  drill? 

Soon  they  found  that  the  liner  was 
being  taken  right  out  of  her  course 
to  give  them  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  lovely  day, 
and  the  passengers  crowding  the  side 
kept  exclaiming  with  delight  as  the 
beautiful  land  unfolded  before  them. 
Not,  the  least  of  their  pleasures  was 
the  sight  of  Stromboli,  the  great  vol- 
cano. 

As  they  went  down  to  luncheon 
they  ail  agreed  that  it  had  been  a 
delightful  morning.  Then  they  took 
up  their  menu  cards  and  read  a  sec- 
ond message  from  the  captain: 

"Please  show  your  gratitude  for 
the  gift  of  sight  by  giving  generously 
to  help  the  blind." 

And  a  certain  famous  charity 
reaped  a-great  harvest  that  day. 


Gets  5  Years'  Probation  for  Blinding 
Boy;  Must  Pay  Victim  Weekly  Sum 


James  Carter,  30,  a  gasoline  filling 
station  employe  In  Cambridge,  was 
placed  on  probation  for  five  years  by 

Judge  Fosdick  yesterday  in  the  Middle- 
sex superior  criminal  court  at  East 
Cambridge  under  unusual  circumstances. 
His  case  came  up  for  disposition  on  a 
charge  of  assaulting  Paul  Boudreau,  a 
14-year-old  Cambridge  boy,  with  a 
dangerous  weapon.  The  boy  lost  one  of 
his  eyes  in  August  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  slug  fired  from  a  rifle.  Boudreau 


claimed  he  was  merely  firing  at  a  target. 
The  court  yesterday  instructed  that 
Carter  be  placed  on  probation  for  five 
years  with  the  understanding  that 
weekly  he  pay  to  Boudreau  a  sum  of 
money  .that  the  probation  officer  may 
use  his  discretion  about  and  after  five 
years,  he  must  come  into  court  again. 
At  that  time,  iff  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  Carter  has  paid  over  an  amount 
of  money  commensurate  with  Boudreau's 
injuries,  the  probation  will  be  ended. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  extended. 


•AKLAND.  cal..  Titinr: 
NOVSMtifiit  Si, 


ees'  for  Blind  Friend  , 

S.  ELIZABETH  FRENCH  of  San  Fran- 
on  a  "sightseeing"  trip  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
McKENNEY  of  Oakland  will  serve  as  her 
ch  will  visit  a  brother  she  has  not  "seen"   for 


Blind  Woman  WilVSm9 
HavJaii  WiltfFriend9  s  Aid 


There   may  be  those  who  "have 
eyes,  yet  see  not,"  but  a  San  Fran- 
cisco woman  has  not  eyes,  yet  she 
see — through  the  assistance  of 
an  Oakland  friend. 

Both  are  en  route  to  Honolulu, 
where  Mrs.  Elizabeth  French,  587 
Potrero  avenue,  San  Francisco,  will 
"see"  her  brother  for  the  first  time 
i.-y  35  years.  She  is  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  McKenney,  o40  Eaat 
Twenty-second  street,  a  life-long 
friend. 

Mrs.  French  has  been  blind  for 
eight  years,  but  will  be  ajle  to 
visualize  the  beauties  of  'he  voy- 
age, the  passengers,  deck  sports,; 
passing  ships,  wheeling  gulln  and1 
all  because  Mrs.  McKenney  will  be| 
there  to   describe  them. 

In  Honolulu  they  will   meet  Wi!-J 
liam  W'atson,  the  brother,  who  dots! 
not   know    of    her      coming    ;,    rival. 
Mrs.  French  declares  that,  m 
ing  talked  with  him  fur  m 


a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  will 
probably  converse  steadily  for  three 
days  at   least. 

The  tropical  beauties  of  Hawaii 
will  also  be  transferred,  to  Mrs, 
French  through  the  medium  of  her 
companion,  as  they  plan  to  tour 
the  island  during  their  visit. 

Mrs.  French  was  accompanied 
to  the  boat  by  a  daughter.  Mrs. 
Vesta  Fuddell,  also  of  587-Fotrero 
avenue. 

"Mother  may  be  blind,  but  she 
gets  around  and  does  things  re- 
markably well,"  the  c1 
"She  writes  well  on  the  typewriter, 
does  her  own  ironing,  rends  her 
Braille   Bible,   and    frequently 

lone    from    San    Francisco    to 
nrt      and      return.'"      She    also 
crochets     and     weaves     rugs,      the 
daughter  said. 

Mrs.   French  and   Mrs.  McKonneA 
are  passengers  on  tho  Matson   ^ner, 
Matsonia.     They  will  star  in 
lulu    with     Mrs]     O.     R.   ijktwe 
sister  of  Mrs.   McKei 


Blind  Are  Aided 
IfTReading  Bible 
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Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  One 
Expected    to    Remove    Confusion 
Of  Alphabets  For  Afflicted 


By  RKV.  H.  B.  FKHN'ER 

FIr*t    l.ui lioriui    Church 


T\J|£XTl:o  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  printed 
J-  ^  word  is  by  far  the  most  effective  means  of  bring- 
ing men  to  Christ  and  of  providing  spiritual  nourish- 
ment for  those  who  are  already  Christians.  The  church 
has  always  recognized  this  and  therefore  enlisted  the 
printing-press  into  its  service  as  soon  as  its  invention 
became  known.  \ 


USED  BY  LUTHER 

Luther  in  particular  mn.de  good  use 
ef  it.     Hardly  had  he  entered  upon  his 
great  work,  when  the  presses  of  Ger- 
many    began    to    issue     quantities     of 
Bibles,  books  and  tracts,  which  he  and 
his   co-laborers   had    prepared    for -the 
people  in  their  own  language.     Luther 
wanted  the  rank  and  file  of  his  country- 
men to  have  access  to  the  great  spiritual 
treasures   of   the   church,    especially   to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  he  knew  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  can 
contribute   so   much   toward    growth   in 
knowledge   and   grace    as    the    personal 
contact  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
constant   association    with    it.     Fortun- 
ately, the  Protestant  churches  ha>  in 
this    respect    walked    in    Luther's    i  •  t- 
pteps.     From  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
formation  to   the   present   day,    Bibles, 
books,  tracts  and  periodicals  have  pro- 
-d  from  the  Christian  press  in  an 
uninterrupted  stream.     The  Holy  Scrip- 
-  alone  has  b°en  published  in  over 
languages   and  dialects.     Thus  the 
pi :  inted  word  invades  the  uttermost  parts 
o'  the  earth,  as  God's  messenger,  bears 
the  everlasting  light  to  those  who  dwell 
In    darkness    and    in    the    land    of    the 
ehadow  of  death. 

But  there  is  a  whole  class  of  Intelli- 
gent   persons    thnt    cannot    be    reached 
b'-   printers'   ink,   at  least  not   directly. 
We   refer,    to   the    blind.     Prior   to   the 
beginning   of    the    19th   century,    wh«n 
le   systems   were    perfected, 
rats,   therefore,   impossible   for   these 
unfortunate  ones  to  read   at  all.     The 
surers  of  the  printed  page  were  ac- 
ible  to  them  only  through  the  min- 
■Hons  of  others.    Others  had  to  read 
to  them.     The  natural  result  was  that 
the  great  majority  of  blind   people   re- 
mained   in   pitiful   ignorance,   and   that 
also  with  regard  to  spiritual  things.  But 
1h*  day  was  yet  to  come  when  the  blind 
should  see  the  words  of  the  Book  out 
of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness.     Is. 
29:18. 

TRIED  BY  LUCAS 

K'-er  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  when  Francisco  Lucas,  of  Sara- 
a.  Spain,  made  an  attempt  to  teach 
blind  by  means  of  letters  carved  on 
thin  tablets  of  wood,  philanthropists 
had  tried  to  devise  a  system  of  Char- 
acters which  might  be  read  by  touch. 
But  all  their  efforts  proved  futile,  tl 
was  not  till  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of 
providing  reading  matter  for  the  blind 
was  discovered.  The  discovery  was 
made   by   Valentin   Hauy    fah-wee).   of 

Hauv  became  interested  in  the  blind 
!(  a   fair   in    Paris    in    the    year    1771. 


There  he  beheld  a  group  of  blind  pau- 
pers dressed  in  a  most  grotesque  fashion. 
Some  were  adorned  with  gaudy  pea- 
cock-tails, others  had  huge  doniey- 
ears  protruding  from  their  heads.  Be- 
fore them  lay  great  sheets  of  music, 
which  they  pretended  to  read  through 
enormous  pasteboard  spectacles.  ,  The 
"music"  which  they  produced  with  their 
battered  instruments  was,  of  course, 
nothing  but  a  discordant,  hideous  noise. 
But  the  heartless  crowd  enjoyed  this 
shameful  exhibition  immensely,  and 
hundreds  flocked  through  the  doors  of 
the  inn-keepers.  Hauy,  however,  was 
moved  with  compassion  and  resolved 
then  and  there  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  these  afflicted  people.  He 
declared:  "I  will  substitute  truth  for 
this  mocking  parody.  I  will  make  the 
blind  to  read,  and  they  shall  be  enabled 
to  produce  harmonious  music."  Imme- 
diately he  set  out  to  work,  seeking  to 
devise  means  whereby  the  blind  might 
be"  instructed,  and  finally,  in  1784. 
opened  the  "National  Institute  for  the 
Juvenile  Blind"  in  Paris.  This  was  the 
first  real  school  for  the  blind. 

Discovery  Made 

In  this  school  a  discovery  was  made 
which  eventually  effected  a  complete 
change  in  the  status  of  the  blind.  One 
day,  as  Francois  Lesueur,  Hauy's  first 
pupil,  picked  up  a  funeral  notice  pub- 
lished in  ink  print,  he  felt  the  outlines 
of  the  letter  "o",  which  had  been  strong- 
lv  impressed,  ,on  the  back  of  the  sheet. 
This  incident,  which  the  boy  in  great 
delight  reported  to  Hauv.  gave  the  lat- 
ter the  idea  which  ultimately  solved 
the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Hauy  at  once  prepared  some  lit- 
erature by  embossing  the  letters  of  the 
regular  alphabet  in  heavy  paper.  To 
his  great  satisfaction  he  found  that  the 
blind  could  spell  out  the  words  by 
pressing  their  finger-tips  on  the  raised 
letters.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  considerable 
number  of  systems  of  raised  print  were 
developed.  The  most  satisfactory  of 
these  are  the  New  York  Point,  the 
American  Braille,  the  English  Braille, 
the  Line  type,  and  the  Moon  type.  The 
condition  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
has.  therefore,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  workmen 
at  the  tower  of  Babel;  for  although 
they  spoke  but  one  language,  they  were 
confronted  with  a  hopeless  confusion 
of  alphabets.  Fortunately,  this  evil  is 
now  being  remedied.  The  Uniform 
Typ*  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has. 
in  conjunction  with  a  similar  commit- 


tee in  England^lTeveloped  a  new.  slrfl" 
pier  and  moraflnexible  system,  which  is 
to  supplanjjBHIl  the  older  ones.  It  is 
known  as^phe  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  ancpPnalf. 

Embossed  Literature 

The  invention  of  embossed  literature 
has  greatly  facilitated  mission-work 
among  the  blind.  Formerly  these  un- 
fortunate people  could  be  instructed 
only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  now  the 
message  of  salvation  can  be  brought  to 
them  also  by  the  printed  word.  The 
blind  man  of  our  day  can  read  and 
meditate  upon  the  sacred  text  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  own  chamber.  He  can 
spend  pleasant  hours  in  the  com; 
of  wholesome  books.  Wonderful,  i 
not?  But  before  the  blind  can  read 
these  books  they  must  have  them.  Our 
duty  is,  therefore,  plain.  We  must  by 
all  me-ms  supply  our  blind  fellow- 
men  with  Bibles,  prayer-books,  hymnals, 
and  good  Christian  literature  in  raised 
type. 

Publishing  literature  in  raised  print 
is  an  expensive  proposition.  But  the 
money  spent  in  this  way  is  well  invested 
and  frequently  brings  wonderful  re- 
turns. Here,  too.  God's  promise  is  ful- 
filled. "My  Word  shall  not  retttrn  unto 
Me  void."  Is.  55:11.  Many  stories  could 
be  told  to  illustrate  the  value  of  Chris- 
tian literature  in  raised  print,  but  we 
have  space  to  mention  only  one  case. 
that  of  Wm.  McPherson,  of  Kansas 
City.  This  remarkable  man.  having  lost 
his  eyesight,  and  both  arms  in  an  ex- 
plosion, learned  to  read  his  embossed 
Bible  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Re- 
ferring to  the  volumes  of  the  Bible 
befo-e  him,  he  said:  "They  are  all  that 
I  need.  Yes,  for  I  'ind  comfort  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Nothing  caused  me  more 
sorrow  "after  my  accident,  than  the 
thought  that  I  would  never  again  be 
able  to  read  my  Bible;  and  when  mv 
prayers  were  answered,  and  I  learned 
to  read  again,  I  was  happy."  Is  there 
any  one  who  can  assert  in  the  face  of 
such  expressions  that  it  does  not  pav 
to  provide  Bibles  and  Christian  litera- 
ture for  the  Blind? 


OotumUa,  Mo.,  Wef  aL^. 
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ivirs.  Kiley  to  Enroll 
in  School  For  Blind 

ai  Harrisburg  Shooting  to 
^civ%  Training  in  Sewing. 
Reading,  and  Writing 

A"  three  month's  |tn*ining  in  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Jefferson  City 
is  to  be  given  Mrs.  Henrietta  Riley  of 
Harrisburg.  She  was  blinded  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  shooting  last  Sept.  6,  when 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy  LeMasters, 
was  killed,  and  for  which  a  search  is 
being  made  for  Willard  Bruce,  alleged 
slayer. 

Mrs.  Riley  will  be  taught  sewing, 
reading,  and  writing  in  the  state  in- 
stitution, after  which  she  will  be  re- 
united with  her  family,  according  to 
plans  of  Miss  Allie  Crews,  visiting 
teacher  in  Boone  County.  Miss  Crews 
has  had  supervision  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Riley  since  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  she  Is  preparing  to 
place  Helen,  who.  is  14,  in  a  boarding 
home  in  Moberly.  Guy,  aged  9,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Columbia  home. 

■Nothing  has  'been  learned  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Bruce  since  he  left 
his  father's  home  the  morning  after 
the  killing. 
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Sack's   Book  Store 
Finest  In  Southwest 

HAS  GROWN  FROM    CORNER    IN 
POST  OFFICE  TO  PRESENT 
fT      FINE   BUSINESS 


was  equipped  with  the  finest  fixtures 
and  is  today  the  finest  book  store  in 
the  entire  Southwest. 

The  busines  has  continued  to  grow, 
Inow   they   find   that   an   even   larger 
display  room  must  soon  be  had. 

Their  business  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  shown  a  remarkable  growth  in 
the  mail  order  trade  Today  they 
supply  library  books  and  school  sup- 
plies to  scores  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers over  the  state. 

.Slack's  stock  includes  a  delightful 
stock  of  Christmas  goods  in  addition 
to  the  fine  stationery,  office  supplies, 
fine  candies,  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.  v 


^»t  NHto\iLo7WvL-as,\-i-cjh"^ 


C.  SLACK 


In  the  fall  of  1901  a  young  man  ar- 
rived in  Edmond.  He  was  handicap- 
ped by  total  loss  of  sight,  he  had 
practically  no  capital,  and  no  friends 
in  this  then  new  country.  This  young 
man  has  grown  in  a  business  way  un- 
til today  he  is  one  of  the  foremost 
bookdealers  in  the  Southwest,  and  is 
knoi^t'^ally  for  his  work  among 
thVbUnk  ol  America.        The   young 

11  Edmond  in  1901  was  far  from  the 
nrettv    progresive  city  of  today,  and 
Opportunity "was  not   as   outstanding 
as  it  is  now.      However,  the  first  day 
of  January,  1902,  Mr.  Slack  unlocked 
the  door  to  the  Post  Office,  and  enter- 
ed his  career  as  a  business  man  as 
the  propreitor  of  a  candy,  cigar  and 
stationery  stand  located  in  the  Post 
Office  lobby.         The  Post  Office  was 
in   the   building     now     occupied     by 
Snyder  Bros.  Store. 

Phil  as  he  was  soon  called  by  ev- 
eryone was  popular,  and  a  keen  bus- 
nTs man,  and  this  small  store  began 
to  erow  at  once.  During  1902  he 
addfd  a  small  line  of  * school  supplies 
and  text  books.  (Central   College 

was  then  Central  Normal  School  and 
housedTn  the  Old  North  Tower.) 

In  1903  Slack's  business  seemed 
well  established,  well  enough  so  that 
he  sent  for  his  school-day's  sweet- 
heart to  come  to  Oklahoma  and  be 
his  wife. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Slack  were 
married  in  June,  1903  Mrs.  Slack  at 
,nce  proved  herself  as  competent  a 
SsLSs  person  as  *hil.and  with  their 
joint  management  the  post  office 
news  stand  kept  un  a  constant 
erowth,  and  soon  was  selling  a  com- 
plete line  of  school  and  college  books 
o^TVnnnlies  The  name  was  then 
32n|SPE  the  Post  Offic*  Book 
Store 

In  1913  the  business  demanded 
larger  Quarters  and  was  moved  to  a 
frame  building  on  the  site  of  he  pre- 
sent McElderry  -  Bender  store.  This 
building  was  soon  outgrown  also  and 
?n  the  fail  of  1916  Mr.  Slack  built 
their  present  business  home.        Tms 


Tie  spirit  of  "good  will  toward 
men"  is  awake  in  the  hearts  of  San 
Antonio  although  the  Christmas  sea 
son  of  peace  on  earth  is  more  than  a 
month    distant. 

Early  Wednesday  morning,  as  a 
fresh  "norther"  began  to  blow  over  the 
city,  members  of  the  San  Antonio 
lodge  No.  11  of  the  Odd  Fellows  dug 
down  into  their  pockets  voluntarily  to 
help  a  blind  man  who  had  appealed 
for  work  or  aid  in  The  Light  on  the 
previous    day. 

This  lodge  turned  $11  over  to  the 
editor  of  The  Light,  after  reading 
the  story  carried  in  the  Tuesday  paper 
about  George  Anderson,  331  Hedges 
street,  who  is  blind.  For  the  first 
time  in  25  years  that  he  has  lived  in 
this  city,  Anderson  has  been  out  of 
a  job  and  destitute,  and  he  and  his 
family  faced  a  long  winter  without 
sufficient  food  or  clothing. 

For  25  years,  Anderson  has  plied 
various  trades  here,  working  as  mat- 
tress maker,  furniture  repairer,  shoe 
mender  tool  sharpener.  But  times 
have  pr«ven  to  be  harder  this  win- 
ter judging  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  jobs  to  be  found,  he  said. 
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'BLINDJI 40TH 
YEAS  AS  MASCOT 
AT  OLE  MISS 

N^gro/  Famous  for  Speeches 
I As  '"Dean  of  Freshman 

Class," 

"Blind  Jim"  Ivy,  old  negro  who  has 
haunted  the  University  of  Mississippi 


campus  for   the   last     f?ur     decades, 
plans  to  observe'  his  fortieth,  anniver- 
sary as  official  Ole  Miss  mascot  by 
attending   tlw   annual   encounter  to 
be  staged  between  the  Red  and  Blue 
football   warriors   and   the   Mississippi 
Aggies  on  the  local  field  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  .     ^ 
He  will  occupy  a  seat  in  the  fresn- 
man  cheering  section,  and  will  wear  a 
new  suit   which  recently     has     been 
presented  to  him  by  members  of  this 
year's   freshman   class. 

For   40     years     "Blind     Jim"     has 
been  a  loyal  Ole  Miss   fan,  and  now 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  old- 
est  supporter  of   Red  and  Blua  a.~- 
letic   teams.       Although  totally   blind, 
the   old  negro     has     attended     every 
football,    pa^ball    and     basket     ball 
contest  waged  at  Ole  Miss  during  the 
two   score   years.       On   numerous   oc- 
casions, especially  when  the  local  lads 
journeyed   to    Starksville   for      games 
with   their   ancient   rival,   A.     &     M., 
"Blind  Jim"  has  accompanied  the  Ole 
Miss  team  to  distant  fields  of  battle 
It  would  be  impossible  almost  for  any 
Ole  Miss  student  to  imagine  the  stag- 
ing of  an  athletic  event  on  the  local 
grounds    without    the    lusty    cheering 
of   old  "Blind  Jim." 

Doesn't  Know  Own  Age 
And  about  the  life  of  the  old  ne- 
gro  hangs   a   tale   that     carries     one 
back  to  1889.      It  begins  with  "Blind 
Jim's"    initial    connection    with    things 
at  the  university.,  Born  not  far  from 
Oxford,  possibly  65  or  70  years  ago— 
the   old   darky   cannot   remember   the 
year_"Blind    Jim"    migrated   from    a 
cotton  field  three  miles  away  to  the 
campus   of   the   institution,   where   he 
has  lived  and  laughed  and  carried  on 
his   simple   affairs   for   the   past   four 
decades. 

"Blind  Jim"  ;has  known  almost 
every  student  to  attend  the  institu- 
tion during  the  last  40  years.  He 
recollects  the  coming  and  going  of 
former  stars,  the  passing  of  chancel- 
lors, and  the  wide  and  varied  changes 
that  have  brought  about  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  institution.  He 
is  numbered  among  the  traditions  to 
Which  Ole  (Miss  ^lumni  cling  with 
happy   memories. 

New  Suit  Each  Year. 
It  also  (has  become  tradional  for 
old  "Blind  Jim"  to  receive  each  year 
as  a  gift  from  the  freshman  class  a 
new  suit,  following  his  annual  open- 
ing address  delivered  in  front  of  Gor- 
don Hall.  He  dubhed  himself  "dean 
of  the  freshman  class"  years  ago,  and 
the  title  has  become  a  Dyword  with 
first  year  men.  The  keynote  of  his 
address  each  year  is  embodied  In  his 
striking,  though  simple  words, 
"Freshmen  The  homogenous."  Wheth- 
er he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about  or  not  is  merely  a  matter 
of   speculatiom. 

The  old  njegro  standby  is  not  a 
parasite,"  as  those  who  do  not  know 
him  might  imagine.  He  has  his 
business,  as  all  men  do,  that  of  sell- 
ing peanuts  candy  and  chewing  gum. 
Some  students  go  two  blocks  out  of 
the  way  to  spend  a  nickel  with 
"Blind  Jim"  rather  than  not'  patron- 
ize him. 

A  peculiar  trait  or  characteristic 
of  the  old  negro  is  his  keen  ability 
to  learn  voices  and  to  be  able  to  re- 
cognize them.  He  Is  able  to  call  the 
names  of  hundreds  of  Ole  Miss  stu- 
dents who  speak  to  him,  knowing 
them  only  by  their  voices. 
"Blind   Jim's"   wife    also    is     blind. 


- 

The   other  member  of  his  family  is  7" 

nesf  aS     W.  difk  Carry  on  his  busi- 
place.         S      ab°Ut  froin    1**»J^ 

j^g^*..  Ky„7THKes-Si-ar: 
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I  CAR  CONDUCTOR  RAISES! 
IJMD  TO  BUY  RADIO! 
f  FOR  GIRL  WHO  IS  BUND  j 

I  Thanksgiving  Day  wfll" ' 'Bff^ff 
I  happy  holiday  for  Miss  Grace  = 
;  Ackerrpan,  blind  pianist,  and  her  I 
=  mother,  1638  Vine  street.  James  5 
i  Glynn,  *65y'Eastern  avenue,  for  = 

I  ?uei^y"lve/  years  conductor  on  = 
s  the  Easfc;Erid  lines,  had  Miss  Ack-  =" 
;  erman  as  a  pasengef  on  his  car  a  = 
I  few  days  ago  and  decided  to  brine  = 
I  sunshine  into  her  home.  § 

|  He  spent  a  week,  after  working  = 
:  hours,  collecting  money  in  small  = 
j  sums  from  hundreds  of  persons  = 
i  m  the  East  End,  where  Miss  Ack-  = 
=  erman  formerly  lived.  I 

=  He  raised  $126  and  bought  a  * 
:  radio,  set  for  Miss  SSfcerman  and  = 
§  her  mother.         ,.;  I 

;""""""""""1 "'■"■■■'■■".M.iiiM.ni.iii.iii,1„„llj 
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Blind  Student's 
Paper  Published 


Ernil  B.   F  r  i  e  s'   Article 

Written  As  Requirement 

For  Psychology 

When  Emil  B.  Fries,  blind 
Washington  student,  handed  in  a 
term  paper  last  quarter  in  a  so- 
ciology course  on  group  behavior, 
he  did  it  only  to  satisfy  a  re- 
quirement. 

His  paper  was  of  such  excel- 
lence, however,  that  his  instruc- 
tor, Thomas  D.  Eliot,  acting  pro- 
fessor in  sociology,  sent  it  to  the 
"Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology"  for  consideration. 
Word  was  received  yesterday  by 
the  sociology  department  that  the 
paper  had  been  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. 

Fries  received  his  high  school 
training  in  the  Washington  Schoo* 
for  the  Blind  at  Vancouver.  After 
graduation  he  acted  as  assistant 
instructor  in  the  vocational  and 
physical  education  departments  of 
the   school. 

Fries  is  a  junior  at  Washing- 
ton. JTe  is  registered  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  is  majoring 
in    history. 


Kcw  yp-rk,  N.y.,  Su,vt. 


eabers  fo  Have  Christmas 


"Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Hoosevelt  watching  a  blind  weaver  at  work.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
sightless  and  will  be  honorary  chairman  of  the  sale   of  attractive   gowns   and   other  articles   made   of 

;£  material  woven  by  sightless  men  and  women.  Beginning  .today  the  sale  will  continue  for  two  weeks  at 
the  Havilawi  store,  11  East  Thixty^sixth  ptreet.  Miss  Emily  Smith  is  director  of  the  Male  and  Mi»$ 
0raem  O'Hasa.  assistant  director. 


BUNMIAfHUDE 
HAPPY  BY  DEPOSIT 
'     IN  MONROE  BANK 


uNe. 


lie  heart  of  one  blind  ma*  in  this 
eita  wa<H«Mf  glad  late  Mon<$ay  when 
Najoleon  lafroix  was  handed!  a 
bow  of  t»a»  Central  Savings  Ba\k 
ana  Trust  company  in  which  was. 
entered  a  deposit  of  $67.50,  the 
amount  received  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion through  The  News-Star. 

"I  wish  to  thank  the  people  who  so 
generously  aided  me,"  he  stated,  when 
he  was  given  the  book.  He  was 
standing  at  a  corner  of  the  Central 
Bank  building  at  the  time,  vending 
pencils  in  order  to  make  .a  living. 
The  wind  was  cold  and  the  man  was 
by  no  means,  protected  sufficiently 
from   the   inroads  of  the   weather. 

"With  this  money  I  shall  be  able 
to  stay  indoors  in  bad  weather.  My 
rent  is  paid  to  January  20  and  I 
shall  make  out  all  right  now  until 
next  spring  when  I  will  go  to  a  hos- 
pital clinic  for  an  operation  to  remove 
the  cataracts'  over  both  eyes."        k    : 


^tcerAber     3,    H^V 

AIR  MAIL  EXPENSE 

FIGURES  IN  DEFICIT 

OF;.  0.  DEPARTMENT 

/ 1 9 

Mvefmient  Trying  to  Adjust 

^ates  Paid  Contractors  so 

as  to  Increase  Routes 

TOO    MUCH    FREE    SERVICE 

Washington,  Dec.  3.— (#>)— How  the 
romantic  duties  of  the  pony  express 
have  finally  devolved  upon  the  air- 
plane was  set  forth  in  cold  figures, 
today,  by  Postmaster  General  Brown 
in  reporting  to  President  Hoover  that 
almost  $11,250,000  had  been  expended 


last  year  in  sending  mail  by  air  over 
nearly  10,250.000  flying  miles. 

But  the  deficit  which!  has  ridden 
the  back  of  the  Postoffice  department 
for  decades  also  touched  this  new 
method  of  transporting  a  share  of  the 
postal  bag.  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated $12,430,000  for  hiring  private 
lines  to  do  the  work  which  was  begun 
several  years  ago  by  the  government. 
The  expenditure  was  $11,207,957.07, 
and  the  mileage  was  10,212,511  up  to 
June  30  last.  Nevertheless  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  the  service 
was  $7,000,000  more  than  the  postage 
revenue. 

Adjusting  Air  Mail  Costs 

Postmaster  General  Brown  said  the 
demands  for  new  routes  were  far 
above  the  annual  appropriations  but 
that  the  department  had  followed  a 
conservative  but  progressive  poiicy 
with  regard  to  this  service.  He  in- 
formed the  president  in  his  annual 
report  that,  while  the  expenditures 
for  the  air  mail  were  above  the  esti- 
mated revenues,  steps  were  being 
taken  to  adjust  equitably  the  rates 
paid  air  mail  contractors  to  square 
with  existing  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  department,  on  the  whole,  was 
far  from  making  both  ends  meet  for 


the  year.  In  fact  the  burden  of 
deficit  grew  noticeably  heavier,  the 
outgo  exceeding  the  income  by  $35.- 
461.176.24.  For  the  previous  year  the 
unfavorable  balance  was  $32,121,- 
095.80.  The  difference  was  explained 
by  the  postmaster  general  as  having 
been  due  to  expenditures  ordered  by 
congress,  such  as  increased  postal 
pay,  free  mailing  privileges,  ocean 
mail  contracts  and  other  such  items. 
Free  Mail  T7—  ""nfl 
It  was  shown  in  the  report  that  the 
American  people  bought  $527,706,- 
790.28  worth  of  postage  stamps  and 
that  other  sources  of  revenue  brought 
the  total  receipts  up  to  $693,947,577.69. 
The  expenditures  were  $782,408,- 
753.93. 

In  the  maze  of  big  sums  set  down 
in  the  report,  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  department  spends  annually  more 
than  $50,000  in  handling  free  mail  for 
blind  persons.  .  This  sum  was  the 
smallest  listed  for  non-profitable 
services.  The  othei-s.  when  added  to- 
taled $31,232,906.52,  which,  if  paid  for, 
would  reduce  the  actual  deficit  to 
$56,752,934.61. 

The  postmaster  general  listed  other 
items  contributing  to  the  deficit  as 
including  handling  and  transporting 
second  class  matter  free  within  coun- 
ties of  origin  $8,731,530.83  and  dif- 
ferentials favoring  vessels  of  Amer- 
ican registry  under  the  merchant  ma- 
rine act  $8,787,843.91. 

Mr.  Brown  frankly  said  that  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  the  Post- 
office  department  charged  up  with 
the  cost  of  handling  free  mail  and 
recommended  that  legislation  be 
passed  appropriating  $9,931,240  to  the 
deaprtment  to  cover  such  cost. 
IiCrgc  Totals  Handled 
A  total  of  273,773,736  pieces  of  mail, 
weighing  35,998,676  pounds,  was 
mailed  by  departments  other  than 
the  Postofficc  department,  on  which 
no  postage  was  paid.  The  revenue 
which  would  have  been  derived  from 
such  mail  would  have  totaled  $3,169,- 
170.  In  addition  members  of  congress 
franked  37,273,270  pieces  of  mail 
which  would  have  brought  a  revenue 
of  $957,964  had  postage  been  paid 
on  it. 

.  ■  Not  content  with  setting  down  as- 
tonishing figures  about  stamps  an 
deficits  the  postmaster  general  turned 
mathematical  again  and  informed 
President  Hoover  and  congress  there 
had  been  a  total  of  17,863,751,272  dis- 
tributions and  redistributions  of 
pieces,  exclusive  of  registered  mail,  by 
railway  postal  clerks. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  postoffice 
business  had  no  better  yard-stick 
than  the  fact  "that  the  motor-vehicle 
service  purchased  more  than  10,000,- 
000  gallons  of  gasoline  during  the 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  oil. 


Windsor.  Out.  .~BcW.  Cfots  sw 

BlindrMan  Is 

Given  Benefit 


tainly  had  his  full  share  this  last 
week.  Today  he  received  two 
cheques,  one  for  $200  and  another  for 
$43.50,  which  he  never  expected.  Not 
many  people  are  so  lucky. 

Charles  Boundy  unfortunately  went 
blind  two  years  ago,  and  to  help  him 
out  the  Lions'  Club  installed  him  in  a 
little  grocery  store  on  Goyeau  street 
and  since  then  everything  has  been 
going  first-rate.  However,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Boundy,  who  has  an 
insurance  policy  with  the  Sun  Life  In- 
surance Company,  discovered  by 
chance  that  he  perhaps  was  entitled 
to  a  waiving  of  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance premiums  during  his  disability 
He  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a 
clause  covering  disability  in  the  con- 
tract. 

J.lrLv.?ILtiBation  Proved  that,  he  had  a 
disability  benefit,  and  also  that  he 
would  have  no  further  premiums  to 
pay  during  his  disability.  He  there- 
fore received  a  cheque  today  for  $200 
covering  1928  and  1929,  and  $43.50  for 
refund  of  premium.  In  future  he  will 
receive  $100  a  year. 


"3ojStovi,  ^ass„  To&ir. 


BLIND  BOY 

ASKS  AID 

FROM  SANTA 


I  Not    for    Himself, 
but    for    Littlej 

Brothers  and  Sisters 
Are  YOU 
Going  to  Do 

YOUR  Bit? 

Letters ! 

Can  you  picture  a  mountain  made 
of  letters? 

The  friendless  children  of  New 
England  are  making  one  for  the  Bos- 
ton Post  Santa. 

From  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
six  States  they  are  piling  up  their  ap- 
peals, flooding  his  big  workshop  at 
100  Federal  street  with  thousands  of 
them — children  who  still  believe  in 
Santa  Claus  and  are  eager  to  go  on 
believing  in  him  after  Christmas — 
if  Post  Santa  does  not  forget  them. 


get  them. 

Some  are  written  in  pencil.  Some  are 
scribbled  in  ink.  Most  of  them  are 
difficult  to  decipher  and  the  spelling  Is 
oftentimes  amusing  All  sorts  of  writ- 
ing paper  flows  into  the  mail  depart- 
ment—the back  of  an  old  calendar,  a 
piece  of  wrapping  paper,  a  shed 
school  paper,  the  cover  of  a  cereal  box 
—red  paper,  blue  paper,  green  paper, 
white  paper— paper  covered  with  tiny 
finger  marks  and  scratches  that  indi- 
cate how  diligently  the  child  writer 
labored  to  tell  her  wants  to  Santa. 

But  out  of  a  mail  bag  yesterday, 
came  the  strangest  letter  that  Post 
Santa  ever  received.  In  the  past 
22  years  he  has  received  some  odd 
ones,  but  this  one  caught  his  eye  and 
caught  his  heart,  and  caused  a  lump 
to  rise  in  his  throat.  This  particular 
appeal  was  on  brown  paper.  It  was 
a  letter  that  took  a  long  time  to  write, 
but  it  was  as  neat  as  wax. 

It  was  not  written  with  a  pencil,  it 
was  not  written  with  ink.  It  was 
written  in  the  Braille  system,  that 
form  of  raised  marks  used  in  writing 
by  those  folks  who  are  blind  so  they 
can  read  it  with  their  fingertips.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
writer's  sister  translated  the  letter 
by  writing  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
dentations between  the  lines,  Post 
Santa  would  never  have  been  able 
to  decipher  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
Braille  expert. 

The  letter  came  from  a  blind  boy,  j 
a  boy  who  can  only  catch  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  as  communicated  by 
others,  who  must  listen  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  a  Christmas  tree  looks 
like,  who  has  to  form  his  own  con- 
ception of  Santa  Claus  and  toys  and 
stockings  hanging  in  a  row  by  the 
fire. 

His  mother  is  ill  and  there  are  younger 
sisters  and  brothers.  For  their  sake, 
this  boy  of  11  asked  that  the  Boston 
Post.  Santa  Claus— appealed  to  Post 
Santa  in  the  language  of  the  sightless 
—to  make  those  youngsters  happy  on 
Christmas  morning. 

And  this  boy  is  not   13   years  old 
himself,  yet. 

Since  he  is  sharing  his  secrets  with 
Post  Santa,  Post  Santa  will  not  run 
the  entire  letter,  because  he  feels  in 
that  way  he  might  identify  the 
youngster.  But  one  line  is  striking: 
I  have  no  money  to  buy  them  toys. 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  send  a  few 
toys  for  my  brothers  and  sisters." 
It  was  endorsed  by  his  clergyman. 

That  boy,  in  other  words,  w'ould  be 
happy  on  Christmas  morning,  despite 
his  blindness,  if  the  Post  Santa  Claus, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Post 
readers,  will  keep  alive  the  belief  in 
Santa  Claus  of  his  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  he  will  be  happy,  with 
thousands  of  other  brave,  courageous, 
little  boys  and  girls  throughout  New 
England  who  are  asking  for  some- 
thing to  brighten  their  bleak  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters.        s 
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ttoility    Clause    in    His 
Insurance  Policy  Nets 
Him  Cask 

VUHEN  it  comes  to  M  -and 

when  you  stop  to  think  that  it's 

not  long  before  Christmas — Charley  J. 

Boundy.  856  Goyeau  street,  has  cer- 


LAUGHTER  AND  PATHOS 

In  the  sackfuls  of  letters,  the  mailman 
brings  five  times  a  day,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  letters.  Some  are  whimsical, 
especially  when  youngsters  say  they 
will  have  their  mother  put  the  fire  out 
so  Santa  will  not  get  burned  when  he 
climbs  down  the  chimney.  Some  are 
pathetic,  as  for  example,  when  a  child 
writes  that  he  does  not  want  presents, 
Just  so  long  as  his  brothers   or  sisters 
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BLIND,  KNOWS  1200  SONGS 


Pearl  Byrd,  blind  pianist  of  San  Francisco,  shown  above  at  the  piano,  knows 
more  than  1200  piano  selections.  When  she  wants  to  memorize  a  piece  of 
music  her  manager  reads  the  notes  to  her,  and  with  a  slate  on  her  lap  she 
writes  them  in  dots  and  dashes  that  is  the  Braille  language.  Then,  by  pass- 
ing her  fingers  over  the  writing  repeatedly,  she  commits  the  music  to  memory. 


rBfcfND,  83, 
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Mrs.  Rosalie    Avery   of   Ed- 
gar, Neb.,  Divides  Most 
Among  Children. 


LEFT    BY    HER    SISTER 



A  bequest  of  $346,311  to  Mrs. 
Rosalie  Every  of  Edgar,  Neb.,  from 
:he  estate  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Inez 
Hoffman  Spagnola  of  New  York 
City,  was  revealed  Friday  in  a  dis- 
patch to  The  World-Herald  from 
New  York,  where  the  estate  has 
been  appraised  and  taxed. 

Mrs.  Avery  is  83,  blind,  and  in 
failing  health.  She  has  made  her 
home  in  Edgar  for  over  30  years, 
and  there  her  two  surviving  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Carrie  Avfry  Jackson 
and  Willard  Avery,  a  farmer,  live. 

Mrs.  Spagnola  died  January  27, 
1927,  and  most  of  the  estate  has 
already  been  distributed.  Mrs. 
Jackson  said  that  her  mother  had 
divided  much  of  it  between  her 
children,  using  the  rest  as  a  com- 
fort in  her  declining  years. 

Mrs.  Avery  and  her  sister  were 
originally  from  New  Orleans.  Mrs. 
Spagnola  and  a  brother  moved  to 
New  York,  and  the  brother  ac- 
cumulated the  fortune. 


COLLEGE  EMCE 


James   Hannon,  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  Gets  Place  in 
Boston  University. 


TO  STUDY  LIBERAL  ARTS 


-  Boston,  Dec.  7. — James  Hannon,  of 
Brockton,  a  student  In  vthe  upper 
school  class  of  Perkins  institute  for 
the  Blind  lasft  year,  hasJBeen  accepted 
as  a  conditional  mep*fter  of  the  class 
of  1933  at  Boston  University  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

Officials  at  the  university  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  entrance  applica- 
tions from  all  sorts  of  earnest  students 
anxious  to  work  their  way  toward  an 
academic  degree,  were  somewhat 
startled  by  the  application  from  Han- 
non, who  has  been  blind  from  child- 
hood. But  the  latter  claims  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  grade  A  high 
school  training  he  has  won  for  him- 
self, and  expressed  the  desire  to  earn 
his  bachelors  of  science  degree. 

Hannon's  record  in  grammar  school 
and  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  graduated  with 
honors,  certified  as  an  excellent 
student  in  all  high  school  subjects,  is 
so  satisfactory  that,  despite  his  great 
handicap,  he  has  been  accepted. 


He's  Piano  Tuner. 

Beside  his  ability  as  a  student, 
"Jimmy,"  as  he  is  called  by  his  class- 
mates at  Perkins  Institute,  has  al- 
ready groomed  himself  for  a  vocation 
that,  all  others  failing,  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
For  though  his  eyes  are  gone,  his 
acute  and  sharp  hearing  has  enabled 
him  to  become  an  accomplished 
piano  tuner,  "'ith  a  side  line  to  re- 
pair the  broken  Instruments  that  are 
brought  to  his  care. 

The  prospective  Boston  University 
freshman's  tuning  fork  and  wire 
tightener  have  had  a  busy  summer, 
for  he  has  kept  at  his  work  stead- 
ily, while  at  the  same  time  attend- 
ing French  and  algebra  classes  m 
the  Brockton  High  School  summer 
session. 

Young  Hannon  wants  to  be  a  lawyer; 
and  hopes,  if  he  completes  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  work,  to  enter 
Boston  University  School  of  Law.  He 
attributes  a  great  deal  of  his  ability 
to  do  so  much  to  his  athletic  training 
at  the  Watertown  institution.  There 
he  was  the  outstanding  track  star  for 
several  years,  captaining  his  track 
team  last  spring. 

Beats  Ancient  Rival. 

Against  the  New  York  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  an  annual  rival  of 
the  Boston  Institute,  the  Brockton 
boy  enabled  his  side  to  win  by  his 
splendid  and  individual  performance 

He  will  make  use  of  the  Braille 
raised  dot  system  In  taxing  his  notes 
throughout  the  four-year  course  at 
the  Boston  University  College.  The 
only  difficulty  he  anticipates  will  be 
in  the  mathematics  courses,  for  the 
Bailie  typewriter  and  writing  board 
are  not  equipped  with  the  mathemati- 
cal symbols.  So  In  those  subjects  he 
will  have  his  work  read  to  him.    ^mr> 


The  Silver  Band  of  the  Royal  Glas- 
gow Asylum  for  the  Blind  appears  at 
.frequent  Intervals,  bft*  in»pi  tow  <m  the 
unseen  audiejice  know  that  these 
twenty-four  ^blind  musicians  render 
such  harmo|ii«us  music  through  the 
assistaJcjtar^piece  of  card  attached 
either  L»'  Voir  or  leg,  all  the  pieces 
convergmgVvtowo  cords  held  by  the 
conductor.  Tapping  the  cords  with 
his  baton,  he  conveys  directions  that 
reach  each  player  through  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  cord.  t 
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— Ed.  Miller,  age  45,  living 
about  6  miles  northwest  of  Deca- 
tur, is  a  h^iBid  1 9™"*™  Indian. 
Nothing  so  very  vfrrnsual  about 
that,  you  say,  but  wait  until  you 
hear  the  rest. 

He  is  the  father  of  11  children 
and  besides  his  own,  has  taken 
a  homeless  child,  a  distant  cousin, 
into  his  home. 

Although  the  older  boys  of  thei 
family  are  now  beginning  to  earn 
their  own  living  as  well  as  help 
,at  home,  it  is  because  their  par- 
ents taught  them  to  be  ambitious 
that  they  are  able  to  do  so  well. 
The  oldest  daughter  is  22  and 
is  married,  so  is  away  from  home 
and  two  daughters  are  away  at 
government  school  but  depend  on 
their  parents  for  clothing  as  well 
as  for  money  to  go  to  and  from 


school  at  Genoa,  Nebr. 

The   Millers      own      their   small 
farm  and  are  able  to  raise  enough 
to  make  their  living  by  adding  to 
this    the    mojiey    they    can    earn 
when  not  busy  at  home. 

"I  have  never  seen  any  of  my 
children,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  when 
interviewed  by  a  reporter,  "but  I 
can  tell  them  apart  as  easily  as  if 
I  could  see  their  faces.  Their 
voices  are  to  me  what  the  faces 
of  your  children  are  to  you,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  I  do  lots  of  work  about 
my  farm  home,"  he  said,  in  ans- 
wer to  a  question,  and  it  was  not 
hard  to  believe  him  because  right 
then  he  had  the  wheel  from  his 
buggy  off  and  was  greasing  it. 

"I  can  cut  and  saw  wood,"  he 
said,   "and   sometimes   fix   fences, 
but  always  I  have  one  of  my  lit- 
tle  ones  to  lead  me  to   keep  me 
from    getting   hurt   by    falling    or 
running  into  the  fences.  Even  the 
baby,    who    is    2    years    old,      has 
learned  to  take  my  hand  and  lead 
me  where  I  want  to  go,"  he  con- 
tinued   in    his    low,    pleasant    and 
well    modulated    voice.    Some    t>f 
the  wood  is  sold  to  neighbors  or 
town  people. 

Mr.  Miller  speaks  splendid 
English  and  talks  slowly,  almost 
seeming  to  weigh  every  word  be- 
fore he  utters  it.  The  Indian  lan- 
guage, of  course,  is  used  in  the 
home  and  as  the  little  ones  start 
to  school  they  find  the  first  years 
hard  because  they  have  to  go  a 
Ion?  time  to  understand  much. 

When  the  last  baby  was  born 
she  was  only  a  "few,"  and  by  a 
few,  I  mean  three  or  four  days 
old,  when  the  mother  went  to  the 
field  to  pick  corn,  and  the  blind 
Indian  father  found  himself  play- 
ing the  role  of  nursemaid. 

How  many  white  fathers,  with 
eyesight,  would  have  been  able  to 
handle  the  job?  Miller  got  along 
nicely  and  Mrs.  Miller  spent  the 
rest   of  the   fall   picking   corn. 

The  Miller  family  hold  a  rec- 
ord in  their  tribe  of  which  the 
parents  are  very  proud.  They 
have  the  largest  family  in  the 
tribe  whose   circle  is  unbroken. 

S.  Miller  takes  good  care  of 
her  babies,  if  they  are  sick,  and 
if  necessary  she  has  the  doctor, 
and  in  this  way  a  cold  does  not 
develop  into  pneumonia.  Whoop- 
ing cough  and  pneumonia  take  a 
large  toll  of  Indian  babies  every 
year,  and  if  they  grow  to  ado- 
lescence, many  die  of  tuberculo- 
sis, so  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
couple  who  have  had  as  many  as 
six  children,  all  of  whom  are 
dead,  and  it  is  quite  unusual  to 
find  a  couple  with  six  children, 
all  living. 

When  asked  about  the  little  4- 
year-old  girl  who  was  not  their 
own,  Mr.  Miller  said:  "She  is  my 
distant  cousin  and  her  folks  are 
dead,  and  though  we  didn't  have 
much  to  give  her,  we  thought  she 
would  be  happy  with  us." 

And  so  you  see  while  the  In- 
dian of  today  has  adopted  many 
of  the  white  man's  ways,  some  of 
the  good  and  some  of  the  bad,  he 


has  retained  that  willingness  to 
share  not  only  the  material 
things  of  life  but  those  things 
that    are    vastly    more    important, 

such   as   love,   companionship   and 

contentment. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  large  man  whose 
kindly  disposition  shows  in  his 
face  as  he  tells  with  pride  of  his 
family.    If    the    girh    CQme 

next  summer  there  is  to  be  a  fam- 
ily picture,  he  says. 

M"ler  plays  a  musical  instru- 
ment at  the  pow-wow  each  year 
It  is  a  drum  made  from  .  hollow 
tiee,  he  says,  and  was  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  father,  and 
once  he  was  in  some  moving  P1C- 

oHhe^hat  ^   W-Mi 
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A  WISE  COLT 

v  -■ 

Knows  ,Hia     Left     Foot     From  His 
Ui^h;— Understands  English. 

J  A,.  Tennill,  the  blind  man  who 
ucts  a,  feed  yard  tm  MftjBg  St. 
a  yearling  colt  that  is  a  wonder 
and  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  educated  animals. 

A  reporter  visited  the  yard  yes- 
terday afternoon  just  as  Mr.  Tennill 
was  taking  the  colt,  Major,  to  water. 
Claibe  readily  showed  some  of  the 
traits  of  the  colt  and  the  animal 
seemed  just  as  willing  to  perform. 
Tennill  first  asked  for  the  left  foot 
and  the  colt  stretched  it  forth.  Then 
the  right  foot  was  called,  for  and 
the  colt   changed  feet. 

The  colt  was  told  to  kneel  for 
prayer,  but  as  the  ground  was  rath- 
er hard  he  selected  a  softer  spot, 
got  down  on:  both,  knees  and  rose 
when,  Tejaniir-saJd  "Amen." 

Major  was  asked  if  he  voted  for 
Al  Smith  and  was  told  that  if  he 
did  so  to  cross  his  feet,  and  Major 
did  so.  Tennill  took  his  hat  from  his 
head,  showed  it  to  Major,  placed  it 
on  his  head  again  and  told  the  colt 
to  take  it  off.  And  Major  did  that 
also.  Major  was  told  to  lie  down  and 
die,  stretch  out  and  groan,  and  the 
colt  did  that  too.  He  was  asked  to 
groan  again  and  he  did.  If  Mr.  Ten- 
nill wants  the  colt  to  put  his  feet, 
either  one  called  by  the  right  or  left, 
on  an  object  such  as  a  bench  or  a 
barrel,  all  Tennill  does  is  to  pat  the 
object  and  tell  him  to  put  his  feet 
and  the  colt  does  it  promptly. 

Mr.  Tennill  Says  he  has  not  devoted 
much  time  to  the  training  of  the  an- 
imal, but  that  he  intends  making  a 
show  horse  of  him. 
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Picked  for 
lay  by  Blind, 
Girl  Realizes 

Big  Ambition 

Eleanor  Habas  isn't  asking  any- 
thing more  this  Christmas.  She  has 
^lready  received  her  heart's     desire. 

Last  week  Kleanor  was  chosen  to 
take  the  heroine's  part  in  the  an- 
nual play  by  blind  women,  to  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Jan. 
20  and  21,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

For  years  this  girl,  who  can  only 
discern     large     objects     dimly,     has 
wanted  to  act.     She  has  already 
the   experience   or   playing   the   piano 
for  a  radio  audience. 

As  a  result  of  her  radio  experi- 
ence Eleanor  thinks  the  stage  or 
will  not  faze  her  a  bit.  Particularly 
sensitive  to  psychic  impressions  as 
many  blind  people  are,  Eleanor  is 
looking  forward  with  eager  curiosity 
to  the  waves  of  inspiration  that  may 
come  to  her  across  the  footlights. 

J  he    part    in    which    Eleanor   will 
make    her    debut    is    that   of   a  n  Tm 
pulsive  gu-1.  eager  for  life,  who  can- 

care,UfLderSUnd     Why     the    ™n    «he 
cares  for  is  so  inexpressive 

likeddthyp  e?»if5h'    fKis   blind    actr^s 
ike     the     talkies     better    than     the 

legitimate  spoken  drama.     When  she 

goes-     to     a     talkie     friends    quickly 

EllItL1"  Vhe  SeUin&  and  action  and 
Jt.leanoi  s  keen  imagination  fills  in 
the  rest  with  the  help  of  the  voices 
Eleanor  gets  all  sorts  of  intuitions 
about  personality  from  voices  she 
can  tell  what  your  temperament  is 
f.om  your-  voice.-  whether  moody  or 
sunny,  irascible  or  easy-going.  She 
is  a  keen  movje  critic.  Of  all  the 
male  movie  idols  she  prefers  Maurcie 
Uicvalier— "he's  so  gallant  and  jolly" 
— while  Lenore  Ulric  is  her  prefer- 
ence among  the  women— "she's  «o 
dramatic." 

_Wew  Oyle  a  us.  La.  Tlca  V"  Ne. 
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Babies  of  Blind 
Parents  Reared  . 
(*f  Modern  Way 

less  mjT^LlW:0man'  ^th  siShf* 
of    the    normal    life    accepted    as    * 

worir  -f  ?ou,rse  by  the  rest  °f  °>* 

Yp  r-fl  u°ked  almost  boveless. 
Yet.  with  the  help  of  New  Orleans 
social  agencies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S, 
Brown  have   achieved   it 

Meeting  in   a  class  at  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  they  were  mar- 

™lLSeVrjtl     years     aS°   ^d   have 
managed  the  increasing  demands  of 

IS  ho"sehold  °n   the   proceeds  o{ 
house  leamed     at  the  Light- 

They  are  the  parents  of  two  nor- 
mal children,  Emily,  aged  S,  and 
baby  Leo.  The  mother  keeps  house 
and,   through  faithful  attendance  at 

rwM   iS.*?Jey    House    clinJc    of    «» 
Child    Welfare    Association,     she   is 


^ 


rearing  her  babies  successfully  ao 
cording  to  tho  most  approved  meth« 
ods  of  modern  pediatrics.  Under  tha 
direction  of  Child  Welfare  nursed 
she  has  learned  to  prepare  skillfully 
the  complicated  food  formulae  pre- 
scribed for  infant  diet,  and  can  eyea 
manage  the  technique  of  sterili-:a- 
iion   that  taxes  the  skill  of  many. 

Mrri.  Brown  is  able  to  find  he? 
nay  alone  through  tho  streets  of 
hp.r  neighborhood  and  is  a  familiar 
in  the  Kingsley  House  district 
Wsbe  conducts  her  chUdrent^IRa 
jZinic   for   regular   inspectioJlr 


Lou-LsvlVU,    V<.y.,  MevaV^ 


YOUTH  BUM 
BY  LI9WHERE 

Dry  Agents  on  Lookout   for 

Vendors    of    Poison 

Whisky. 

Poison  rum  cast  its  spell  over  holi- 
day merriment  Monday  when  a  youth 
went  blind  after  drinking  liquor.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  dangerous  booze 
is  being  distributed  in  the  city,  it  is 
believed. 

The  name  of  the  poison  victim  was 
not  divulged  by  Acting  Prohibition 
Administrator  Ernest  Rowe,  to  whom1 
the  report  of  the  case  was  made  by  a 
woman.  The  youth  was  visiting 
friends  here  when  his  eyes  became 
affected. 

Upon  receiving  the  report,  Mr.  Rowe 
immediately  went  into  conference  with 
Assistant  Administrator  Joseph  Phil- 
lips in  an  attempt  to  find  some  means 
to  catch  the  poison  rum  before  other 
persons  are  victims  of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  prohibition  agents 
continued  laying  their  plans  for  dry 
holidays.  Twenty  additional  agents 
will  be  brought  to  the  city  New  Year's 
Eve  to  check  all  drinking. 

"We  will  have  men  stationed  in 
every  hotel  and  roadhouse,"  Mr.  Rowe 
said.  "Whoever  is  found  with  liquor 
in  his  possession  will  be  arrested,  re-  . 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  selling 
it  or  merely  drinking.  We  will  tol- 
erate no  violations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  he  believed 
there  is  less  liquor  in  Louisville  this 
year  than  ever  before  and  that  it  will 
be  hard  for  celebrants  to  find. 

Mr.  Rowe,  in  commenting  on  the 
poison  case,  said  that  practically  all 
illicit  liquor  sold  contains  denatured 
alcohol  and  will  cause  either  a  violent 
nausea  or  permanent  injury  or  both} 
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Blifljl  Boy  Heads 

igh  School  Class 


rd  John  Kuncel,  16,  cf  Oma- 
from  birth,  and  a  former 
it  the  School  for  the  Blind,  is 
the  subject  of  a  feature  story  in  the 
magazine  s-ection  of  Sunday's  World' 
Herald.  Edward  is  now  in 'his  third1 
year  at  the  South  high  school,  Oma- 
ha, and  so  far  has  topped  the  class 
each  year  in  every  study  he  has 
taken.  | 

Such  a  record  is  unusual.  But 
Edward,  members  cf  the  faculty  as- 
sert, is  a  most  unusual  boy.  When 
he  is  graduated  from  the  high  school 
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BLIND,  DEAF,  YET 
CAN  CONVERSE 


Perkins  Institute  Student's  Wonder- 
ful Sense  of  Touch  Reminder  of 
Helen  Keller's  Achievements 


WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

There  is  now  at  Perkins  Institute,  a  young  man  who  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  yet  with  whom  you  can  readily  carry  on  ; 
conversation.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  in  his  hand  what  yoi 
wish  to  say,  and  he  will  understand  you  perfectly.    His  case  is 
striking-  instance  of  the  marvelous  sense  of  touch,   and  in   tha 
respect  reminds  one  of  Helen  Keller. 

We  know  how  through  that  sense  of  touch,  almost  the  onl 
one  remaining  to  her,  she  was  restored  to  communication  with  he 
fellows,  to  acquaintance  with  the  objects  around  her,  and  wai 
enabled  to  acquire  an  advanced  education.    Soon  after  she  grad- 
uated at  Radcliffe,  she  went  to  live  in  an  old  farmhouse  at  Wrent- 
ham,  recently  bought  by  her  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

She  has  told  us  in  her  latest  book  how,  where,  when,  she 
"heard"  the  song  of  a  whippoorwill.  She  was  standing  on  a 
balcony,  with  her  hands  on  its  rail  to  which  clung  a  wisteria 
vine.  Suddenly  she  felt  the  rail  begin  to  vibrate,  and  also  felt  the 
wisteria  blossom  ticking  against  her  check.  Her  teacher,  who 
was  at  a  window  behind  her,  put  out  her  hand  through  the  window 
and  spelled  into  Helen's  hand,  "That's  a  whippoorwill."  Now  that 
she  knew  what  the  bird  was  saying,  Helen  could  follow  the  in- 
tonations exactly. 

Presently,  she  went  to  visit  Mark  Twain,  and  by  placing  her 
fingers  lightly  on  his  lips,  was  able  to  read  what  he  said.  After 
trying  this  for  a  time,  her  teacher  came  and  sat  by  her  side,  and 
spelled  into  her  right  hand  what  Mr.  Clemens  said,  while  with 
her  left  she  would  touch  his  face  and  hands,  and  follow  his  every 
movement.  Her  story  of  that  visit  with  Mark  Twain  is  a  most 
interesting  one. 

In  one  of  her  other  books,  Helen  Keller  has  told  of  the  de- 
light she  found  in  precious  works  of  sculpture,  by  passing  her 
hands  over  their  melodious  surfaces.  She  says  that  she  believes 
she  knew  those  works  more  intimately,  and  derived  more  pleasure 
from  them,  than  did  those  who  only  knew  them  by  the  sense  of 
sight. 

We  often  forget  how  rich  is  our  endowment  in  the  many 
senses  bestowed  upon  us,  and  that  when  one  sense  fails  us  we 
may  call  upon  another  to  take  its  place.  And  we  also  are  apt  to 
forget  how  rich  is  our  opportunity  when  all  our  senses  are  intact, 
and  to  what  a  high  degree  they  may  be  cultivated.  What  William 
James  ivrote  of  the  "unused  energies"  of  men  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  only  partial  use  we  make  of  the  senses  we  possess. 


in  another  year  the  chances  are  his' 
record  will  be  as  consistently  good  as 
it  has  been  up  to  date.  When  a  stu- 
dent has  attained  a  mark  of  98  in 
any  subject  at  the  school,  that's  as 
high  as  he  can  go.  In  every  subject 
but  one  Edward  has  made  this  mark, 
and  in-  that  he  was  so  little  short 
that  the  difference  was  negligible 
Edward  tcok  all  his-  lower  gradesub- 


jects  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
here,  having  beei^  enrolled  here  for 
seven  years. 

Edward  has  proved  that  so  far  as 
study  is  concerned,  and  the  ability 
to  do  things  required  of  him,  as  a 
student  generally,  he  fills  the  bill  as 
completely  as  could  be  desired.  In- 
teresting details  of  his  school  and 
home  life  are  related  in  the  story. 


_  Louisville, 


Ky.  C 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  says, 
"Another  !?BM§WtoB<jilL  has  liberal- 
ized Its  election  code  sothat  the  blind 
voter  jnay  have  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting lh#droerson  who  is  to  assist^ 
him  in  jjreciJiyUng  his  vote."  It  is  tcj 
be  hoped  they  will  have  better  lucj£ 
in  their  selections  than  some  of  ye 
other  blind  voters,  who  have  apod 
eyes.  / 


an  And 

ictims 

Mishaps 


r-Old  Car  Driver  Fig- 
fires  in  Accident. 


A  blind  woman  was  among  victims 
of  Oklahoma  City  traffic  during  the 
last  24  hours,  police  reported  Tues- 
day. 

She  was  Miss  Mary  Cook,  43  years 
old.  504  West  Thirty -second  street, 
south,  'who  was  hurt,  but  not  seri- 
ouslv,  when  knocked  down  in  the  400 
block  on  West  Twenty-ninth  street, 
south,  by  the  car  of  John  I.  Pittman 
jr.,  19  years  old,  230  West  Ninth  street. 
Walked  Into  Car 
In  reporting  the  accident  to  police 
Pittman  said  the  woman  stepped  into 
the  street  as  his  car  approached  and, 
when  he  sounded  his  horn,  she  started 
suddenly  to  retrace  her  steps.  He 
stopped  to  offer  assistance,  he  sairf, 
and  took  her  to  her  home  where  it 
was  determined  she  had  suffered  only 
bruises. 

Vernon  H.  Folks,  1735  West  Fif- 
teenth street,  reported  to  police  that 
his  auto  struck  and  slightly  injured 
a  10-year-old  boy  in  the  300  block 
West  Chickasaw  avenue  Monday  aft- 
ernoon. He  took  the  youth,  whose 
name  he  did  not  learn,  to  Oklahoma 
City  hospital  and  then  to  the  boy's 
home,  he  said. 

Man  and  Woman  Hurt 
J.  D.  Chapman,  Guthrie,  and  Mrs. 
Joe  Jenkins,  1429  East  Ninth  street, 
were  slightly  hurt  when  their  autos 
collided  late  Monday  at  Seventh  street 
and  Lindsay  avenue,  they  reported  to 
police. 

C.  L.  Moffet,  city  water  department 
employe,  said  he  was  slightly  hurt  in 
a  collision  at  California  and  Walker 
avenues  late  Monday.  His  car.  he 
said,  was  struck  by  the  car  of  Mrs. 
H    H.  Christon,  601  East  Fifth  street. 


BttND  MENDICANT  HURT 

Falli  Into  Open  Coal  Hole—Taken 
to  County  Hospital. 

Falling  Into  an"  open  coal  hole 
whilf  walking  In  front  of  2520  N 
street  Wednesday  noon,  Joe  Chinn, 
2534  Decatur  street,  a  blind  Negro 
mendicant,  suffered  serious  groin 
injuries  which  necessitated  hla  re- 
moval to  the  county  hospital. 

Chinn  was  taken  to  South  Side 
police  station  and  his  injuries  were 
attended   by  Dr.  John  Chaloupka. 

According  to  police,  the  sidewalk 
hoi©  was  opened  while  Gus  John- 
son, janitor  at  the  Pavonka  build- 
ing, was  unloading  some  wood. 

Me Wt a s  k  a  C  ity ,  /Vek  yfi- e ss? , 
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Blind-Student 

Is  News  Writer 

A  totally  blind  student  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  is  the  latest 
addition  to  The  News-Press  staff 
of  special  correspondents. 

He  is  Vitus  Nielsen,  Grand  Is- 
land, post-graduate  student  in 
pipe  crgran  at  the  Nebraska  City 
institution. 

Mr.  Nielsen's  material  will  ap- 
pear in  The  News-Press  once  a 
,  eek. 
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JURY     MAjGES     AWARD     AFTER 
TK1AE  WHICH  OCCUPIES 

fi      ywo    WEEKS 


After  a  hard  fought  trial  lasting 
from  December  19  until  January  3, 
in  the  Cass  county  district  court  at 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  Donald  Hundes»-*llU€i  MHKf 
son  o£Jrfrrand  Mrs.  William  Hunder, 
fof""$29,850  against  Drs.  John  and  El- 
izabeth Ringlaub,  after  deliberating 
nine  hours.  No  verdict  was  returned 
against  Dr.  John  Harkins,  who  was 
also  named  in  the  complaint,  as  he 
was  reported  ill  in  Wisconsin  and  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  plaintiff  to 
press  the  charges  against  him. 

The  courtroom  was  filled  when  the 
verdict  was  read  Saturday  morning 
and  a  burst  of  applause  showed  that 
those  who  had  followed  the  trial 
approved  of  the  in  favor  of  the 
little  blind  boy.  After  the  verdict  the 
defense  attorneys  stated  that  they 
had  not  decided  if  an  appeal  would 
be  made  to  the  supreme  court.  A 
stay  was  granted  the  defense. 

There  was  considerable  conflict  of 
testimony  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case, 
the  defense  basing  its  case  on  two 
points,  first  that  the  Drs.  Rindlaub 
were  justified  in  waiting  as  long  as 
they  did  before  removing  the  injured 
eye  of  the  patient  as  there  was  a 
chance  to  save  the  shape  of  the  injur- 
ed member  so  that  a  glass  eye  could 
be  installed  which  would  be  controll- 
ed by  the  eye  muscles,  and  second, 
that  Mrs.  Wm.  Hunder,  mother  of  the 
boy,  did  not  obey  instructions  given 
by  the  doctors.   The  defense  attorn- 


eys .  were     Richardson,  Thorpe     and 
Commm'  c°mmy,     Young  and 

Testimony  Conflicts 
The  plaintiff's  case  was  built 
mamly  around  the  testimony  of  Mrs 
Hunder,  which  was  corroborated  by 
other  testimony.  Much  expert  testi- 
m°i1LWfs  intr°duced  by  both  sides 
and  the  legal  battle  was  hard  fought 
throughout.  Among  the  experts  call- 
id  by  the  defense  who  gave  import- 
ant testimony  were  Dr.  C.  P  Rice 
sye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist 
>f  Breckenridge  and  Wahpeton,  Dr.  L. 
NT.  Meyers,  an  eye  specialist  of  Par- 
go,  and  Dr.  J.  Hall,  a  general  sure- 
eon  of  Little  Falls. 

Mrs.   Hunder's   Story. 
Mrs.     Hun4er's     ptory,     which  the 
jury    evidently  believed    when    they 
brought  in  the  $29,850  verdict,     was 
substantially  as   follows: 

Donald  was  injured  February  7, 
1927,  while  the  Hunders  were  visiting 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hunder's  broth- 
er near  Beardsley.  Donald  had  a  new 
knife  which  he  had  gotten  for  Christ- 
mas and  was  whittling  on  a  stick  of 
wood.  He  was  drawing  the  knife  to- 
ward his  face  when  the  blade  hit  a 
knot  and  slipped  so  that  the  point 
was  thrust  directly  into  the  left  eye- 
ball. The  parents  immediately  rush- 
ed the  little  boy  to  Dr.  Oliver  of 
Graceville  who  stated  that  it  appear- 
ed the  cut  was  so  deep  that  the  aque- 
ous and  vitreous  liquid  of  the  eye- 
ball had  escaped  and  that  the  patient 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  a  special- 
ist for  removal  of  the  eye. 

The  same  night  the  parents  drove 
to  Fargo  with  the  boy  and  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  the  Drs.  Rind- 
laub and  he  was  placed  in  a  hospital, 
Mrs.  Hunder  stayed  with  her  son 
at  Fargo  for  six  weeks  during  which 
time  Dr.  John  Rindlaub  assured  her 
repeatedly  that  the  eye  should  not 
be  removed. 

After  six  weeks  Mrs.  Hunder  dis- 
covered that  the  uninjured  eye  was  be- 
coming affected.  By  the  use  of  a 
magnifying  glass  she  saw  that  the 
pupil  would  no  longer  dilate  and  call- 
ed it  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  John 
Rindlaub.  The  doctor  removed  the  in- 
jured eye  at  once  but  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  had  set  in  so  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  saving  the  sight  in 
the  remaining  eye.  Mrs.  Hunder  did 
not  learn  the  child's  sight  could  never 
be  restored  until  she  visited  a  special- 
ist later  at  St.  Paul. 

Tried  For  A  Miracle 
In  the  presence  or  Mrs.  Hunder  Dr. 
John  Rindlaub  told  another  doctor 
that  he  was  going  to  perform  a  mir- 
acle on  Donald  Hunder  and  Mrs.  Hun- 
der believed  Dr.  Rindlaub  was  at- 
tempting an  experiment  with  the  boy 
which  failed  and  cost  the  little  fellow 
his  sight. 

On  the  witness  stand  the  plaintiff  s 
attorneys,  Murphy  &  Johanson  of 
Wheaton  and  Shure  and  Murphy  of 
Fargo,  crossexamined  Dr.  John  Rind- 
laub and  secured  an  admission  that  if 
the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Hunder  was 
true  that  he  was  civilly  liable.  In 
his  plea  to  the  jury,  which  occupied 
several  hours,  F.  W.  Murphy  stress- 
ed the  point  that  Dr.  Rindlaub  was 
negligent  in  not  removing  the  injured 
eye  until  too  late  to  save  the  sight 
of  the  other  and  that  the  loss  of  the 
boy's  sight  could  never  be  compens- 
ated for. 

The  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  the  trial  are  more  than  two 
years  old,  but  it  was  impossible  tor 
the  plaintiffs  to  secure  an  earlier 
trial  of  the  case.  Dr.  John  Rindlaub 
had  removed  to  California  where  he 
had  established  a  practice  and  tne 
plaintiffs  had  to  wait  his  return  to 
North  Dakota  before  they  could  serve 
papers  on  him. 


'3 


10  Children,  Not  40, 
Blinded  in  Athens 


Athens,  Jan. .  16  (A.P.)— The  Ministry 
of  Health  today  issued  a  statement  that 
ten  children  have  been  blinded  at  the 
State  Clinic  in  Kaisariane,  apparently 
through  the  use  of  an  injurious  prepara- 
tion instead  of  a  mild  eye  wash.  It  was 
denied  that  there  were  forty  cases  as  was 
reported  in  London.  A  searching  inquiry 
is  in  progress  to  ascertain  whether  care- 
lessness by  the  clinic's  doctors  was  re- 
sponsible. 
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fThe  welfare    department    some- 

le  ago  had  its  meanest  man  and 
now  the  blind  association  is  locking 
for  the  meanest  woman. 

The  meanest  man  or  men  stole 
Christmas  baskets  intended  for  de- 
serving poor  ha  Cole  county.  The 
meanest  woman  stole  and  cashed  a 
check  of  $75  pension  money  from 
Mrs.  Ellen  Atterbury  who  is  blind. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Nike  Sevier 
announced  today  that  if  the  woman, 
Leona  Hendricks  is  captured  he  will 
demand  the  maximum  penalty  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  tne  wo- 
man took  the  check  upon  its  receipt 
at  the  Atterbury  home,  forged  Mrs 
Atterbury's  mark  on  it  and  then 
presented  it  to  a  bank  for  payment, 
declaring  that  the  woman  was  too 
ill  to  present  it  herself. 

Authorities  believe  she 
Lb,uis. 
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BLIND   TEXAN    STILL 

GOES  ON  FOX  HUNT 


ind  for  the  last  19  years,  G.  H. 

r  of  Chireno  is  one  of  the 

hunters  in  Eeastern  Tex- 


Metfouer,  now  45  years  old,  lik- 
ed the  chase  in  his  youth,  and  one 
day  when  he  was  firing  an  old  ri- 
fle the  firing  chamber  exploded 
and  put  out  both  eyes.  Today  the 
leading  fox  hunters  say  he  is  one 
of  the  best  of  companions,  that 
they  never  have  to  wait  on  him  and 
that  he  usually  is  on  hand  at  the 
kill. 

Mettaue-r  says  that  in  19  years 
of  riding,  mostly  at  night,  he  has' 
had  only  two  falls.  One  was  when 
his  horse  fell  into  a  stump  hole  and 
the  other  when  he  stepped  into  a 
soft   spot  at  the  end   of  a   bridge, 


letting  him  drop  four  feet.  Met- 
tauer  held  onto  the  horse's  tail 
and  rescued  himself. 

"The  horse  seemed  to  know  I 
was  in.,trouble  and  just  did  all  it 
could  to  help  me,"  he  said.  J 


RT  JACKSON,  Ber- 
tltet,  had  a  novel  idea 
toVhA.  "Blind  Womeh'i 
uiij .  li!l  ullismpfc 
as  are  all  effort* 
to  accomplish  the  seemingly  im- 
possible. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  attempt  took  th« 
form  of  what  she  calls  "mental 
journeys."  First  she  escorted  her 
auditors  on  an  imaginary  visit  to 
the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  thence  on  a  trip  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Cuba  and  Haiti. 
Her  entire  lecture  was  rich  in  im- 
agery, in  description.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  actually,  what 
was  the  psychological  effect  on  her 
physically  blind  listeners. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that 
a  long  dissertation  upon  the  joya 
of  every-day  vision  would  bring  to 
the  blind  a  keener  realization  of 
loss,  or  lack. 

But  then,  report  has  it  that  Mrs. 
Jackson  succeeded  in  arousing 
great  enthusiasm  among  the  blind 
ones  concerning  vision,  instead  of 
increasing  their  realization  of  thei 
terrific  and  helpless  misfortuij 
Which,  to  us,  seems  reroarkab 
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Many  With  Ey« 

in  Reality  Bjjjicj 
istor's  Word 


When  you  s°e  a  blind  man  feel- 
ing his  wa4LJJUiHHBBHB* ''f'  with 
his  cane,  did  it  ever  nicciv  in  yon 
that  you,  too,  may  be  blind  and 
not  know  it?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Bryan  in  a  sermon  at  Central 
United  Presbyterian  church  Sun- 
day, a.  large  class  of  people  ar? 
blind  and  don't  know  it — spiritu- 
ally   blind,   he   asserted. 

"The  man  spiritually  blind 
is  niorp  to  be  pitied  than  the 
physically  blind,"  Dr.  Bryan 
declared.  "He  is  walking  in  a 
world  of  reality  thai  be  does 
not  see,  and  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  he  does 
not  realize.  He  is  deliberately 
walking  into  pitfalls  he  does 
not  know  arc  there.  He  is  fail- 
ing to  grasp  blessings  and  joys 
easily  within   reach   and    calm-    i 

ly  walking  away  from   the   open 

rioor  of  eternal  life. 

'•When     too     late     death     will 
open    the    CJ'es    of    many    a    man 
who  did  not   realize  he  had   hecii 
blind." 
Dr.  Bryan   urged    people   to   pray 
for  sight. 


Claims  Is  Going  Blmcji^ 
Sues  for  $feO,000 

for     50     thousand     dollars 
was     filed     in     district 
Vednesday  night  on  behalf 
„rge    Jedlicka,    15,     of  '  i 
Prhkney  street,  who  is  alleged  to 
be  losing  the  sight  of  both  eyes  as  i 
result  of  an  electrical  shock  more 
than   two   years   ago    when   13.200; 
volts  passed  through  his  body,  but 
he  escaped  without  apparent  seri- 1 
ous  injurs-. 

The     accident     occurred     while  j 
George   and   friends    were   digging  J 
for   fishworms  on  property  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railroad  near  Six- 1 
teenth     and     Manderson     streets, 
when     George    accidentally     came 
within   a   few  inches   of   the   bare 
wire  of  a   giant  transformer.    The 
charge   leaped     lo    his    body    and 
knocked  him  unconscious  and  elec- 
tricians  said   it    was   a    miracle   he 
escaped  instant  death. 

The  suit  is  brought  jointly 
against  the  Nebraska  Power  com- 
pany, which  constructed  the  trans- 
former; the  Nye  &  Jenks  Grain 
company,  on  whose  leased  propeitv 
it  stands,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroad,  owner  of  the  property 
and  Hugh  Hague,  watchman.  Each 
is  charged  with  negligence.  Attor- 
neys are  Lynch,  Mulvihill,  Mc- 
Veigh and  Jordan. 
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Sanjuel  Konefsky,  a  blind  hoy  of 
15,  received  a  diploma  from  his  prin- 
cipal, Bryan  J.  Reilly,  for  having 
completed  an  eight-year  course  in 
three  years  and  four  months  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  Public  School 
157,  Kent  Avenue  and  Taaffe  Place, 
Brooklyn,  yesterday  morning. 

Samuel,  who  studied  sight  conser- 
vation at  the  school,  lost  his  eyesight 
in  an  accident  in  his  native  Russia 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  The  family 
came  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
boy  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
country  because  of  the  defect.  Sam- 
uel went  back  to  Russia  to  live  with 
relatives  while  his  parents  settled 
here.  The  boy  was  permitted  to  en- 
ter when  his  father  became  a  citlasen 
in  April,  1926.  The  boy  matriculated 
at  the  school  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  He  knew-  no  English 
except  a  few  slang  words. 

Samuel  was  graduated  valedictorian 
in  a  class  composed  chiefly  of  pupils 
with  no  sight  defects.  He  won  the 
American  Legion  medal  for  profi- 
ciency in  history  and  <;iyics..  His 
spoken  English  is  so  pure  that  he 
was  chosen  to  make,  the,  student  ad-: 
dress  on  "The  American's  Creed"  at 
the  exercises.  , 

Next  Monday  he  will  efiter  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  and  hopes  to 
enter  Columbia  to  study  law  after 
finishing  his  high  school  course. 
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Blind  Missionary 

to  the  Burmese 

Rewarded  for 


Meritorious  Service 

LONDON— Seldom  has  an  official 
honor  been  more  worthily  bestowed 
than  the  Kaisar-i.-Hind  Medal.  First 
Class,  awarded  to  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  the  blind  missionary  who 
is  the  leader  of  the  -Mission  to  the 
Blind  of  Burma,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  New  Year's  Honor 
List. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  the  son  of  a  former 
member  of  Parliament  and  Mayor  of 
Greenwich  and.  after  being  trained 
at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
he  took  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  For  some  years  he 
was  a  London  curate,  and  in  1917 
he  went  out. to  Burma  as  a  mission- 
ary for  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  oldest  Protes- 
tant mission. 

Mr.  Jackson — or  Father  Jackson 
as  he  is  known  to  the  25,000  blind 
people  of  Burma  to  whom  he  has 
devoted  his  life — has  adopted  Bur- 
mese dress  and  manner  of  life.  He 
sleeps  on  the  floor,  wears  no  shoes 
or  hat,  but,  although  he  has  trodden 
on  snakes  and  been  charged  by  buf- 
faloes, he  has  never  been  harmed. 

When  he  was  last  in  England.  18 
months  ago,  a  representative  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  asked  him 
why  he  adopted  these  customs.  He 
replied  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"Behold  I  give  you  power  to  tread 
on  serpents  and  scorpions  and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy;  and 
nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt 
you." 

Mr.  Jackson  has  an  industrial 
school  at  Kemmendine.  where  he 
teaches  his  boys  box-making  and 
basket-weaving.  They  get  substan- 
tial orders  from  the  Government  and 
merchants,  while  missions  and  pri- 
vate residents  employ  the  piano 
tuners  he  has  taught. 

All  his  boys  get  a  good  elementary 
education,  for  Mr.  Jackson  has  de- 
vised a  Burmese  phonetic  script 
which  can  be  transcribed  into  braille. 
The  boys  produce  and  edit  a  school 
magazine  called  "The  Lightning." 
"The  lirst  book  in  braille."  Mr.  Jack- 
son told  me.  "1  had  to  produce  my- 
self by  punching  out  the  matrix  on 
old  gasoline  tins.  It  took  about  5000 
blows  of  the  hammer  for  each  page, 
and  I  think  about  a  third  of  them 
came  down  on  my  thumb  instead  of 
the  punch!"  His  blind  boys  learn  to 
read   more    quickly    than   those    who 

can  see. 

The  Government  thinks  so  highly 
of  his  work  that  they  have  given 
him  a  free  pass  over  their  railways. 
But  Mr.  Jackson  and  a  blind  com- 
panion journey  hundreds  of  miles 
on  foot  to  visit  blind  people  in  out- 
lying districts.  "Our  chief  difficulty 
is  when  we  have  to  cross  a  stream." 
lie  told  me.  "for  Burmese  bridges 
are  only  a  stout  bamboo,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  without  any  hand 
rail.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  fall  into 
the  torrent  below,  we  have  to  adopt 
the  undignified  method  of  straddling 
our  way  across." 
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Blind  Student  Takes 
Top  Honors  at  School 

Samuel  Konefsky,  15,  Immigrant  Boy,  Finishes 

Eight- Year  Course  at  P.  S.  157  in  a  Little 
-  * 

More  Than  Three  Years 

"The-  I  ifced  States  is  the  best  country  in  the  world,  the 
fairest,,  the        .'    " 

A  blind  boy  m  15  was  telling  his  fellow  students,  parents 
and  school  officials,  attending  the  graduation  exercises  of 


P.  S.  157,  ~t   •'       Ken' 
this  morning,  what  he  feels  of 
America,    the    land   he    now 
claims  as  his  own. 

Samuel  Konefsky  of- 517  Georgia 
Ave.,  who  studied  in  a  sight 
conservation  class  at  Public  School 
157,  was  blinded  in  an  accident 
in  his  native  Russia  nearly  10  years 
ago.  Later  tne  family  came  to 
America.  Samuel,  blind,  could  not 
enter  and  Samuel  went  back  to 
Russia  and  lived  with  relatives, 
while  his  parents  settled  here. 

His  father  took  out  naturalization 
papers  and  in  April,  1926,  became  a 
citizen  and  Samuel  was  then  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

In  September  of  the  same  year 
Samuel  matriculated  at  Public 
School  157.  He  knew  no  English  be- 
yond a  few  slang  words  he  had 
beard  others  mutter  at  Ellis  Island. 
But  he  was  game,  he  had  fight  and 
he  loved  this  America. 


WaverXv,  M^-WK-.  Star. 
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OF   BLIND 


COURT 


After  a  hard  fought  trial  lasting  from 
Hitdmarfer  19  until  January  3,  in  the 
Ca*>  county  district  court  at  Fargo,  N 
D.,  the  jury  returned  «  verdict  for  Don- 
ald Hunder,  little  blind  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hunder  of  Wheaton,  for 
$29,850  against  Drs.  John  and  Elizabeth 
Rindlaub,  former  Fargo  firm  after  de- 
liberating nine  hours,  the  Wheaton  Gaz- 
ette relates. 


Today  his  principal,  Bryan  J. 
Reilly.  presented  him  with  a  diploma 
for  having  completed  an  eight-year 
course  in  three  years  and  four 
months. 

Samuel  was  graduated  valedic- 
torian, the  head  of  his  class,  com- 
Dosed  chiefly  of  pupils  who  can  see. 
He  won  the  American  Legion  medal 
for  greatest  proficiency  in  history 
and  civics.  His  spoken  English  is 
so  pure,  his  enunciation  so  perfect, 
that,  coupled  with  his  history  award, 
he  was  chosen  to  make  the  student 
address  on  "The  America's  Creed." 
Which  explains  his  "The  United 
States  is  the  best  country  in  the 
world,  the  fairest " 

Last  week  Samuel  took  an  intelli- 
gence test  wtih  other  members  of  his 
class,  and  came  out  with  the  high- 
est mark.  Next  Monday  he  will  en- 
ter Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
whence,  he  hopes,  he  will  go  to  Col- 
umbia to  study  law. 


T5o€Xon,  Mass.  Vo^V. 
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RARE  RECORD 
FOR  BUND  BOY 

Immigrant  of  1927    Now 
Class  Valedictorian 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  30— A  15-year-old 
boy,  totally  blind,  who  came  to  this 
country  ttireo  years  ago  knowing  no 
word  of  English,  was  yesterday  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class  from 
Public  School  157,  Brooklyn. 

His  name  Is  Samuel  Konefsky.  tHIe 
came  here  from  Russia  In  192:,  in  the 
steerage  of  a  liner.  He  was  totally 
blind  and  unable  to  speaK  a  word  of 
English.  He  entered  the  public  school 
handicapped  both  by  his  eyes  and  by 
his  lack  of  English. 

Yet  he  was  graduated  as  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  with  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships, after  completing  a  regular  eight- 
year  course  In  three  years. 
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URGE  UNIVERSAL 
BL1NDSTANDARD 

Uniformity  of  Treatment 

Is  Object  of  League 

Group 

NEW  YORK.  Feb.  3  (UP)— Adoption 
of  a  general  standard  of  blindness 
throughout  the  world  is  recommended 
in  a  report  from  the  health  organiza- 
tion oi  the  League  of  Nations  received 
here  by  the  National  Society  for  Pre- 
vention Of  Blindness,  it  was  announced 
today  by  Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  society.  The  recommen- 
dation is  included  in  a  study  of  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  26  countries. 
The  report  from  the  League  of  Nations 

SttltPS  * 

"The  very  considerable  variety  cf 
practice  and  the  varying  standards  of 
the  different  countries  point  to  the  de- 
sirability of  the  adoption  of  some  gen- 
eral standard  of  blindness  throughout 
the  world,  which  would  not  only  tend 
to  secure  a  greater  uniformity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  blind,  but  would  also 
be  valuable  from  the  points  of  view 
(1)  of  comparison  of  statistics  of  blind- 
ncs  between  various  countries  and  (2) 
of  showing  more  precisely  the  extent 
of  the  real  administrative  problem  of 
the  blind  in  various  countries. 

"It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  uniform  definition  would 
be  practicable,  because  a  change  of 
definition,  in  countries  in  which  public 
assistance  is  given  to  the  blind  as  such, 
would  have  one  of  two  effects:  It 
would  either  deprive  some  persons  of 
the  benefits  which  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving or  it  would  involve  the  public 
authorities  in  increased  expenditure. 
But  if  the  attempt  were  made,  the  first 
step  would  be  to  decide  how  many  defi- 
nitions are  needed  and  for  what  pur- 
poses: e.  g.,  for  census  purposes,  for 
educational  purposes  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adults  in  such  matters  as  train- 
ing and  employment  and  financial  as- 
sistance. 

"When  the  administrators  have  de- 
termined for  what  purposes  the  defini- 
tions are  needed,  the  definitions  them- 
selves might  be  drawn  up  in  relation  to 
the  medical  facts  in  a  uniform  way 
through  some  pronouncement  by  an 
international  body  of  eye  specialists 
meeting  in  conference.  But,  while  there 
would  be  obvious  advantages  in  uni- 
formity among  different  countries  in 
the  definition  of  blindness  for  specific 
administrative  purposes,  it  seems  that 
there  must  be  different  definitions  for 
different  purposes,  and  that  one  defini- 
tion for  all  purposes  is  impracticable. 

"In  ordinary  speech,  blindness  usually 
connotes  a  total  lack  of  sight  in  both 
eyes,  though  the  ordinary  man  may  also 
regard  as  blind  those  who  have  only 
perception  of  light,  or  are  unable  to 
find  their  way  about.  But  when  ad-' 
ministrative  action  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  is  in  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  define  blindness,  with  some  regard 
to  the  disability"  of  the  blind  person  in 
certain  defined  respects." 

Difficulties  are  encountered  In  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  total  figure  for 
the  blind  population  of  the  world,  the 
health  organization  explains;  only  a 
rough  estimate  can  be  made,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  general 
agreement  prevails  as  to  the  exact  con- 
dition which  constitutes  blindness.  A 
very  conservative  figure  of  2,390,000  is 
quoted  as  a  "probable  underestimate-' 
made  in  1910,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that  other  estimates  have  been 
made  up  to  6,000,000.  In  those  coun- 
tries where  a  census  of  the  blind  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  Is  said,  the  preva- 
lence of  blindness  is  frequently  great. 


Of  the  50,771  blind  persons  registered 
in  England,  no  fewer  than  36,455  are 
classified  as   unemployable. 
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Blind  Dixie, 
The  Setter  That 
Carried  On 

A  Dog  Which  Hunts  in  Utter 

Darkness  and  Yet  Never 

Flushes  a  Bird 


(Horace  Lytle,.in   Field  and   Stream) 

THIS  is  the  simple  story  of  an  un- 
utterable courage — the  kind  that 
sears  men's  souls.  It  Is  the  story 
of  the  heart  of  Blind  Dixie.  Per- 
I  haps  there  can  be  no  handicap  so  de- 
j  signed  to  take  the  very  heart  out  of  one 
as  blindness.  There  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  a  remarkable  Instance  of 
j  winning  out  against  this  greatest  of  all 
odds.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  the  stanch 
and  true  setter  dog.  Blind  Dixie  of  Ala- 
bama. And  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to 
give  you  an  account  of  Dixie's  exploits 
will  be  just  to  let  his  owner  tell  the  story. 
Therefore,  I  quote  the  following  from  a 
letter  Just  received  from  Capt.  L.  S.  Mun- 
ford.  whose  plantation  home;  where  Dixie 
lives,  is  some  sixteen  miles  from  Greens- 
boro, Ala. 

The  Owner's  Story 

"A  lot  of  my  friends  say  that  this  dog 
should  be  named  Shadow,  for  whenever 
one  of  us  is,  around  the  other  Is  sure  to 
be  not  far  off.  I  raised  him,  his  sire  be- 
ing a  coal-black  setter  with  a  white  chest 
and  his  dam  a  white  and  black  bitch 
named  Bess.  Both  of  these  parents  were 
as  good  as  I  ever  saw  in  the  field. 

"One  day,  when  Dixie  was  about  six 
months  old,  he  was  in  the  front  yard  of 
the  plantation  with  me-.  A  bunch  of  ne- 
groes came  by  after  a  rabbit.  The  puppy 
joined  them  and  caught  It,  then  brought 
it  back  to  me,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  yards.  I  knew  then  that  I  would 
have  a  good  retriever. 

"That  same  fall,  when  we  went  out 
after  quail,  Dixie  was  as  good  as  the 
other  dogs  right  from  the  beginning;  and 
he  kept  getting  better  and  better  until  he 
would  find  more  birds  and  retrieve  faster, 
than  any  of  the  best  dogs  around. 

"Three  years  ago  he  was  out  on  the 
place  hunting  alone,  and  a  trifling  negro 
shot  him  full  in  the  face,  putting  out 
both  eyes.  I  did  not  know  about  it  for 
three  days.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  I  did  not  sooner  learn  of  what  had 
happened. 

"The  last  week  of  that  season  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Greensboro  camo  down  to 
see  the  dogs  run,  and  we  went  out  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  I  noticed  that  Dixie  had 
followed  us;  so  I  let  him  continue,  as  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  he  could  get  along. 
We  found  five  bevies  and  bagged  about  a 
dozen  birds. 

"Once  I  had  made  a  double,  and  the 
puppies  could  find  but  one  of  the  birds; 
so  I  thought  I  would  try  Dixie  on  it.  I 
ordered  him  to  fetch,  and  he  put  his 
head  to  the  ground  and  went  on  about 
fifty    feet    and    pointed.      I    told    him    to 


bring  me  the  bird,  and  he  did  so,  coming 
as  straight  as  though  he  could  see.  It 
was  a  cock  bird,  still  alive,  but  with  a 
wing  gone. 

"Since  then  Dixie  has  been  my  con- 
stant hunting  companion,  and  he  gets 
around  better  than  many  dogs  that  are 
blessed  with  sight.  When  he  comes  to 
a  fence,  no  matter  how  high,  he  will  rear 
up  on  it  to  learn  its  height  and  then  go 
over  it  as  pretty  as  you  please.  If  it  is 
barbed  wire,  he  will  feel  about  for  a  loose 
place  and  then  squirm  through. 

The  Pet  of  Everyone 

"He  is  a  little  deaf  now,  in  addition  to 
his  blindness,  but  has  such  great  intel- 
ligence that  everyone  loves  and  pets 
him.  He  is  a  large  dog,  about  fifty-five 
pounds,  black  head  with  white  stripe 
from  tip  of  nose.  I  have  two  of  his 
puppies  here  now,  and  they  will  both 
back  and  retrieve  as  fine  as  you'd  want 
to  see.  To  people  who  have  asked  me 
to  name  a  price  for  them  I  have  simply 
replied  that  I  am  a  disabled  American 
World  War  veteran  and  need  the  best 
kind  of  dogs,  which  I  believe  these  are." 

That  is  the  brief  story  of  Blind  Dixie 
as    his    owner    t^lls    it.      But    there    are  | 
others  who  tell  it  even  more  glowingly,  j 
Several   of   his   friends   have   written   me  j 
about   Dixie,   which    Is   the   reason    I   set  | 
out  to  investigate  his  story.    One  of  these 
was    the    publisher    of    The    Greensboro 
Watchman,    who    has    given    permission 
to  quote  from  a  story  that  appeared  in 
the    Watchman    under    date    of    Dec.    6,  ] 
1928.    This  story  was  written  by  Lieuten- 
ant  Colonel   C.   L.   Graham,   Castle    Size, 
Sallins,  County  Kildare,  Ireland,  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  shooting  over  Dixie  while  ' 
visiting  the  dog's  master  in  Alabama. 

An  Irish  Hunter's  Tribute 

"We  worked  over  some  rough  ground 
along  the  edges  of  a  woods,  and  Blind 
Dixie  was  a  wonder.  He  always  found 
the  birds,  although  he  often  banged  Into 
trees  and  thorns.  He  never  hesitated 
and  never  flushed  a  bird.  When  bevies 
were  broken  up,  he  would  go  for  the 
singles,  and  I  verily  believe  he  would 
find  them  all.  We  had  to  order  him  on 
to  new  bevies,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  take 
more  than  four  or  five  from  any  one 
bunch. 

"Although  Dixie  was  blind,  he  never 
lost  track  of  his  master.  But  he  was  al- 
ways on  the  track  of  birds,  and  his  mag- 
nificent work  added  much  to  the  day's 
enjoyment.  With  a  dog  like  Dixie  I  can- 
not imagine  any  greater  pleasure  than  a 
day  after  bobwhites  in  America,  I  be- 
lieve that  nature  makes  up  to  us  the  loss 
of  one  sense  by  making  our  other  senses 
keener.  Certainly  In  Dixie's  case  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  true  in  that  his  nose  is 
a  marvel. 

"A  truly  wonderful  dog!  To  bump  sud- 
denly into  a  thorn  bush  might  make  him 
cry  out — but  neither  that  or  any  other 
handicap  ever  caused  him  to  fail  to  find 
the  birds,  nor  did  any  handicap  ever 
cause  him  to  flush  one,  whether  in  coveys 
or  singles.  I  have  two  mounted  Ameri- 
can bobwhites  now  in  my  study  iii  Ire- 
land, both  killed  over  points  made  by 
this  great  blind'  dog.  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  these  Southern  sportsmen  and  their 
sporting  little  birds  that  I  found  bo  hard 
to  stop — but  most  of  all  my  hat  is  off  to 
Blind  Dixie." 

And  so,  too,  is  my  hat  off  to  Dixie — 
to  Dixie  who  carries  on — to  Dixie  who 
hunts  in  utter  darkness  yet  never  flushes 
a  bird — to  Dixie  who  may  stumble  Into 
thorns  that  tear  and  hurt,  yet  who  never 
flinches  in  the  trust  of  serving  his  mas- 
ter. There  is  a  lesson  in  his  story  for 
each   and   every  o>-.e   of   us. 


jVstoH,  Mass.,T/>c.t 


HenrT°FeRte'  reader  informs  ln*  that 
.Henry    p.    .Rice,    one   of   the    three   sur- 

ArZf  Z\Ter*  °f,Ule  MHIburyeoS 
fa£S.Lv °St're^nt'y  ^served  his  86th 
birthd.n.  Mr.  RIce  has  been  blind  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  passes  much  of 
hh,  time  reading  by  the  touch  system. 

He,  P'ays  dominoes,  and  writes  by  a 
special   arrangement   which   guides   the 
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OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  GOOD  WORK 

A  vocational  agency  for  the  blind, 
national  in  scope,  offering  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  blind  men  and 
women  throughout  the  United  States, 
is  heading  for  the  rocks  because, 
commercially,  it  does  not  yet  pay.  In 
this,  the  richest  country  in  all  times 
a  great  work  in  human  salvage  is  in 
danger  of  certain  failure  for  lack  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  for  rescue 
purposes.     Let   me   briefly   explain. 

One  of  bur  leading  periodicals  — 
shall  we  call  it  The  Utopian  Record? 
—assisted  in  financing  last  year  what 
is  unquestionably  th?  most  unique 
sales  organization  in  America.  A 
sales  manual  and  price  list  were  em- 
bossed in  Braille.  Other  special  fa- 
cilities were  developed  and  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
investigated  and  officially  endorsed 
the  effort.  Hundreds  of  applications 
were  received,  resulting  in  an  active 
agents'  list  of  more  than  thirty-five 
names. 

Now  there  is  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  eventually  the  work 
will  ba  entirely  self-sustaining.  Bui, 
in  the  meantime,  unless  help  speedily 
comes,  it  must  surely  be  abandoned. 
The  Utopian  Record  has  practically 
carried  the  enterprise  for  one  full 
year  at  a  loss  and  can  do  no  more. 
Here,  then,  is  a  question  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  your  readers: 

Shall  the  Braille  National    Mnvarine 

Service,  the  only  sales  organization 
for  the  hiii^j^^^^-<  Gl,"™  shop, 
scrap  all  "the  good  alreadyac"c"WH» 
plished  and  leave  to  their  own,  un- 
aided struggle  for  existence  hundreds 
of  our  heavily  handicapped  fellow- 
citizens?  The  blind  are  cruelly  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  bread-winning 
activities;  and  here  is  a  tested,  ade- 
quately functioning  agency  which 
offers  to  hundreds  of  them  a  sure 
relief  from  enforced,  soul-damaging 
idleness.  In  this  land  of  unlimited 
wealth  and  "equal  opportunity  for 
all"  shall  we  interpret  "all"  to  in- 
clude the  blind,  who  ask  for  noth- 
ing more  than  a  fair  chance  to  earn 
a  livelihood  with  what  tools  still  re- 
main  to  them? 

Let  me.  in  conclusion,  call  Helen 
Keller  to  witness:  "There  is  no  lav, 
on  the  statute  hooks  compelling  peo- 
i'lo  lo  move  up  closer  on  the  bencn 
of  liTe  to  make  room  for  a  blind 
brother;  but  there  is  a  divine  law, 
written  in  the  hearts  of  men,  con- 
straining them  to  make  a  place  for 
him,  not  only  because  he  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  also  because  it  is  his 
right  as  a  human  being  to  share 
God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of 
man    to   go   forth   unto   his   work." 

Literally,  this  is  an  S  O  S  call. 
Who  will  share  in  the  privilege  of 
rescu--'  LEOPOLD  DUBOV. 

New  York,  Feb.  3,  1930. 
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Je  aCulle  department  of  the  Uni- 
lity  %l  Oregon  library  received  a 
ne«v  impetus  Tuesday  when  a  check 
for  ,$10  came  nil  the  way  from  Cata- 
lina  Island,  California,  as  an  unsolic- 
ited contribution  from  A.  H.  Devers, 
of  Closset  and  Devers.  Portland,  ac- 
cording to  Don  Smith,  blind  student 
from  Silverton  and  original  contrib- 
utor  to  the  fund. 

Senator  Schall  to 
Be  Heard  Over  Air 

Blind     Senator     to     Address 

Radio    Audience  During 

Homemakers'  Club 

How  a  totally  blind  man  has  been  able 
during    fifteen    years    to    carry    on    the. 
vastly  important  and  exacting  work   de- 
manded   of    a    high    government    official 
will  be  explained  by  United   States  Sen- 
ator  Thomas  David  Schall  of  Minnesota 
when  he  speaks  to  the  huge  audience  of 
the  National  Radio  Homemakers'  Club  on 
Feb.    19   at   ii:45   A.M.   over  the  nation- 
wide  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing  System.     Politics   will     be     entirely 
omitted  from  this  unusual  senatorial  ad- 
dress   entitled    "The    Eyes   of   the   Blind 
Senator,"  which  will  be  a  public  acknowl- 
edgement   of    the    important    part  .  Mrs 
Schall  has  played  In  the  senator's  fifteen 
blind  years  at  the  national  capital. 

In  1907  as  a  young  practising  lawyer 
in  Minneapolis,  Senator  Schall  lost  his 
Ight  through  an  accident.  Despite 
his  blindness  he  continued  to  practise  law 
until  1915  when  he  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton as  Congressman  from  the  tenth  dis- 
trict of  Minnesota.  After  serving  five 
s  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in   1924. 

Senator  Schall  married  Margaret  O 
Huntly,  of  Minneapolis,  in  1902,  and  since 
the  accident  which  deprived  him  of  his 
eyesight,  Mrs.  Schall  has  been  his  "guid- 
ing star"  in  more  ways  than  one.  Her 
tireless  and  faithful  service  in  vision- 
ing  for  her  husband  the  things  which 
have  been  denied  him  by  blindness  has 
made  his  long  official  career  possible  and 
earned  for  her  the  title  in  Washington 
circles  of  "The  Eyes  of  the  Blind  Sen- 
ator." 

In  his  daily  trips  about  Washington 
the  senator  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
tremely capable  and  highly  intelligent 
police  dog  named  Lux.  The  senator  be- 
mg  led  safely  by  the  dog  through  heavy 
traffic  is  a  familiar  sight  to  Washinjr- 
tonians. 

Senator  Schall  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
on  the  ''Editorial  Page"  of  the  National 
Radio  Homemakers'  magazlne-of  the-nir 
Which  presents  each  week  a  speaker 
"t  national  prominence  to  its  radio 
audiei 
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ir  at  Raymond  Junior 
College  Among  Lead- 
ers in  Classes 


With  semester  averages  in  the 
90*s,  two  blind  girl  students  at 
Hinds  Junior  College  at  Raymond 
appear  well  on  the  road  to  make 
unusual  records  in  the  first  year  of 
their  college  careers.  The  pair,  Min- 
5&.SJ??ars  of  McComb  and  Eliza- 
beth Black  of  New  Albany,  both  are 
graduates  of  the  Mississippi  state 
School  for  the  Blind 

.  ?ie,y^ere  placed  at  the  Raymond 
school  through  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  of  which  Senator 
Jesse  Adams  and  Mrs.  D  w  Mc- 
Bryde  are  field  agents.  The  com- 
mission workers  have  watched  with 
interest  reports  of  school  officials 
on  progress  of  the  two  students 
who  have  been  blind  since  child- 
hood and  were  elated  when  semes- 
ter reports  showed  Minnie  Spears' 
average  to  be  90  and  Elizabeth 
Black's  to  be  92. 

The  girls  are  aided  in  their  school 
work  by  Dorothy  Haynes  of  New 
2Z?~nZ'  a  criPPled  girl  who  was 
uu^-.at.the  sch001  °y  the  civlian 
rehabilitation  division  of  the  state 
department  of  education  and  her 
assistance  has  been  invaluable,  ac- 
cording to  school  officials. 

The  two  blind  students  make  use 
of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  in  securing  books  in 
Braille  necessary  in  parallel  read- 
ing courses,  according  to  the  cor 
mission  workers. 
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BLIND  SENATOR  IN  RADIO 

TALK  ON  HIS  PUBLIC  LIFE 


SENATOR     THOMAS     D.     SCHALL,     OF     MINNESOTA     AND     HIS 
FAITHFUL  POLICE  DOG,  LUX 


How  a  totally  blind  man  has  been 
able  during  15  years  to  carry  on  the 
vastly  Important  and  exacting  work 
demanded  ol  a  high  Government  offi- 
cial will  be  told  by  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  David  Schall  of  Min- 
nesota, when  he  speaks  to  the  audi- 
ence of  the  National  Radio  Home- 
makers'  Club  next  Wednesday  at  11:45 
a  m  over  the  CBS  chain,  Including 
WNAC  and  WEAN. 

Politics  will  be  entirely  omitted  from 
this  unusual  senatorial  address,  en- 
titled "The  Eyes  of  the  Blind  Sena- 
tor," which  will  be  a  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  important  part  Mrs 
Schall  has  played  in  the  Senator's  15 
blind  years  at  the  national  capital. 

In  1907  as  a  young  practicing  lawyer 
in  Minneapolis,  Senator  Schall  lost  his 
eyesight  through  an  accident.  Despite 
his  blindness  he  continued  to  practice 
law   until    1915   when   he   was   sent   to 


Washington  as  Congressman  from  the 
10th  district  of  Minnesota.  After  serv- 
ing five  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1924. 

Senator  Schall  married  Margaret  C. 
Huntly,  of  Minneapolis,  in  1902,  and 
since  the  accident,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  eyesight,  Mrs  Schall  has  been 
his  "guiding  star"  in  mor'e  ways  than 
one.  Her  tireless  and  faithful  service 
in  visioning  for  her  husband  the  things 
which  have  been  denied  him  by  blind- 
ness has  made  his  long  official  career 
possible  and  earned  for  her  the  title 
In  Washington  circles  of  "The  Eyes  of 
the  Blind  Senator." 

In  his  daily  trips  about  Washington 
the  Senator  is  accompanied  by 
extremely  capable  and  highly  intel- 
ligent police  dog  named  Lux.  The  Sen- 
ator being  led  safely  by  the  dog 
through  heavy  traffic  is  a  familiar 
sight   to   Washingtonians. 
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Rome  Gold  Star  Mother 
Is  Deaf,  Dumb,  Blind 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17  (AP) — 
The  only  woman  in  Rome  who  is 
eligible  to  -visit  France  at  the  expense 
of  the  War  Department  in  its  Gold 
Star  mothers'  pilgrimage  will  not 
make  the  trip  because  she  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Podolsky  was  deaf 
and  dumb  when  her  husband,  Bennie 
Podolsky,  enlisted  in  the  359th  In- 
fantry. The  shock  of  his  death  10 
days  before  the  armistice  irritated  an 
eye  affliction  and  caused  her  to  be- 
come totally  blind. 
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sHfp  FOR  BLIND  GlfU, 

birtH™  seventeen -yea  r- 
inter,  of  Chorley  Wood 
srtz,  England;  lias  just 
won  an  open  scholarship  for  history 
at  Oxford.  At  her  examination  Miss 
Winter  had  to  compete  with  the  best 
women  university  candidates  in  tha« 
country. 


ARNOLD  ROYLANCE 
The  bund  wrestler 
is   chMTipion  <H  ut&h 
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'Youthful  JVanderer  Loses 
Sight  JVhile  Seeking  JVork 


lur  jp^oberts  may  have  heard 
the"cli4l  rumbling  of  traffic  through 
Tulsa%  ]o*p  district  Sunday  as  he 
groped  his  way  blindly  through  the 
streets,  but  1n: mhimiitf „  -ffl  -  heacy 
,and  rumbliBg  traffic  mereTy  added 
to  discomfort. 


mere 


Arthur  stepped  into  the  street  in 
the  path  of  an  approaching  auto- 
tnobile  and  was  jerked  to  safety 
by  Bert  Champion,  traffic  police- 
man, Champion  noticed  the  youth 
Was  blind  and  extended  him  a 
helping  "Wif""" 

It  was  a  strange  and  pathetic 
Hory  unfolded  to  the  policeman 
fvheti  he  questioned  the  youth.  He 
Related  how  in  a  strange  city, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home  he 
lad   gone  blind. 

The  youth  arrived  in  Tulsa  Sat- 
urday en  route  from  his  homo  in 
Penver,  Colo.,  to  the  home  of  a 
WOther  in  Memphis.  Disease 
claimed  the  sight  in  one  of  his  eyes 
ivhen  he  was  a  small  boy  and  sjjpw- 
!y  spread  to  the  other  eye.  Wnen 
Arthur  woke  up  in  Tulsa-  Sunday 
he  was  blind. 

Fel?ra--a-fy  (35~i  \Q30- 

One  Dead,  One  Blind  from 
Children's  Liquor  "Party" 

Young  People  on  a  Joy  Ride 

Got  a  Gallon  at  a  Wayside 

Resort 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  25  (A.P.>— The  death 
of  a  high  school  student,  sixteen  years 
old,  the  blinding  of  a  girl  aged  seven- 
teen and  the  serious  illness  of  two  boys 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  are  laid  to 
poison  liquor.  Police  began  a  search 
for  a  young  bootlegger  as  the  result  of 
a  story  of  the  five  youngsters  who  sur- 
vived a  joy  ride  and  drinking  party  in 
an  automobile  truck  Sunday  night.  The 
sixth  member  of  the  party,  Donald  Ash- 
worth,  died  in  the  truck. 

Charles  Post  and  Paul  Phelps  were 
taken  to  a  hospital  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion. Annabelle  Miller,  fifteen,  and  Eve- 
lyn  Cameron,  fifteen,  in  the  party,  did 
not  partake  of  the  liquor.  The  students 
said  they  bought  a  gallon  of  liquor  at  a 
-wayside  station.  The  girls  said  they  tried 
to  dissuade  the  boys  from  drinking. 

At  Norwalk,  a  suburb^  Marie  Bent, 
seventeen,  was  found  staggering  from  a 
house  and  muttering,  "he  drugged  me 
but  I  got  away."  L.  T.  Eubanks,  nine- 
teen, high  school  student  and  schoolmate 
of  Miss  Bent,  was  accused  by  her  of 
having  given  her  the  drink.  She  was 
biind  and  physicians  said  her  sight  may 
be  permanently  impaired.  A  felony 
charge  was   lodged  against  Eubanka. 


"I  lost  my  right  eye  many  years 
ago,"  he  told  Champion.  "I  live 
in  Denver.  There  was  no  work 
there,  and  my  parents  are  poor.  I 
got  a  chance  to  get  a  job  in  Mem- 
phis with  my  brother.  We  didn't 
have  much  money  and  I  started 
heating  my  way.  My  other  eye 
kept  getting  worse,  just  like  the 
doctor  told  me  it  would.  Then 
all   at   once  it  was  gone." 

Champion  sent  the  youth  to  police 
headquarters.  He  gaze  d  with 
sightless  eyes  at  the  desk  sergeant. 
Arthur  protested  when  he  heard  a 
policeman  say  that  his  parents 
should    be    notified. 

"Please  don't  do  that,"  he  plead- 
ed. "They  don't  have  much.  I'll 
get  along  until  I  can  get  to 
Memphis." 

Police  transferred  Arthur  to  the 
county  jail  where  he  was  given 
a  bed  Sunday  night.  A  wire  will 
be  sent  to  Memphis  Monday  in- 
forming the  brother  of  Arthur's 
affliction. 
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Aged  Couple  in  Need 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  ask  the  aid  of  kindly  people  for 
an  aged  couple  in  the  following  hopeless 
circumstance? 

The  man,  aged  seventy-six,  has  been 
released  recently  from  the  hospital — in- 
firm and  can  never  work  again.  He  has 
earned,  through  ill  .health,  only  ninety 
dollars  in  four  years.  His  wife,  sixty- 
seven,  in  a  blind  and  exhausted  condi- 
tion, is  in  the  free  ward  of  an  eye  hospi- 
tal, having  undergone  a  serious  opera- 
tion. Glaucoma,  a  sort  of  arthritis  or 
hardening  of  the  eyes,  has  resulted  from 
over-worry,  causing  blindness,  so  the  hos- 
pital says.  She  will  live,  but  will  need 
care  and  nursing  when  she  is  finally 
brought  home. 

They  are  of  American  origin,  the  last 
of  a  long  line  of  early  settlers;  they  have 
no  children;  their  savings  have  all  gone. 
One  month's  rent  has  been  furnished;  in 
the  matter  of  clothing,  a  kind  friend  or 
two  have  given  casual  assistance.  But 
money  to  buy  food  and  fuel  is  needed  at 
once. 

Contributions  to  help  make  them  com- 
fortable will  be  wisely  used  and  grate- 
fully and  promptly  acknowledged. 

Mrs.  Jaok  Wallack 

53  Playstead  road,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
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i/'BdIrte/fclbrarv  Fund  Receives  Gifts 

-Jm  tdfel  of  $90  toward  the  $300 
rfojjght^^s  been  raised  for  tha  Braille 
diflsion  of  the  University  ofuregWl 
library,  it  ts  announced  by  M.  H. 
Douglass,  librarian.  In  addition  a 
number  oif  books  for  the  blind  have 
been  donated  by  various  people.  A 
total  of  $300  Is  sought,  which  will  be 
matched  by  a  similar  sum  from  the 
library  funds.  Substantial  contribut- 
ors to  the  fund  are  Mrs.  Murray  War- 
ner, $30;  %  Eugene  Rotarians,  $25;  A. 
H.  Devers,  Portland.  $10;  an  anony- 
mous freshman,  $10. 


Yaqui   Village 
Has  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind 

fA/fl  adtoe  brick  hospital  Is  belr 
conSruatfcJti  tn  Barrio  Pascua,  Yaqui 
village  to  the  northwest  of  Tucson, 
which  will  care  tor  the  blind.  The 
yaqui  Indian  village  has  six  in  their 
tribe  who  are  blind  and  since  the 
Arizona  State  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  is  filled  to  capacity  and 
will  close  soon  because  of  financial 
difficulties,  the  Indians  are  preparing 
to  care  for  their  own  race.  Blindness 
has  been  caused  by  trachoma,  an  eye 
disease  that  has  ravaged  virtually 
every  western  Indian  reservation. 
The  disease  also  is  prevalent  among 
the  Papagos,  to  the  southwest  of 
Tucson. 

This  will  be  the  third  public  build- 
ing that  has  been  erected  In  the  vil- 
lage. The  city  school  system  a  few 
years  ago  built  a  one  room  school 
house  where  Miss  Ihamar  Richey 
teaches.  A  flag  pole,  from  which  the 
American  colors  wave  over  the  little 
settlement,  stands  beside  the  school 
house.  The  Indians  constructed  a 
small  chapel  a  short  time  ago  where 
the  religious  services  are  held. 

Other  improvements  in  Barrio  Pas- 
cua include  the  widening  and  repair 
of  the  narrow  streets.  The  main 
thoroughfare  has  been  made  very 
wide  and  all  of  the  roads  have  been 
graded.  Chief  Jose  Alvarez  has  beei 
directing  the  work. 
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.Boy  Teaches  Braille 

Franklin  E.  Boyle  of  Richmond  Hill  Is  Able  In- 
structor  in  Mysteries  of  Touch  Reading- 
Finds  Keen  Interest  in  Radio 

Between  classes  at  Richmond  Hill  High  School,  any  day 
in  the  week,  a  handful  of  students  will  toss  aside  their  com- 
monplace textbooks  and  squeeze  into  a  little  cubbyhole  office 
nTr  the  auditorium  to  learn  how  to , read  Braille  books  with 
their  hands. 


There's  something  fascinat- 
ing about  this  Braille  system, 
students  have  found.  But 
there's  something  more  fas- 
cinating about  their  fellow 
itudent  tutor. 
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Blind  Construction  Efficient 

For  one  thing,  Franklin  E.  Boyle 
is  blind.  For  another,  despite  this 
handicap,  he's  just  like  any  other 
boy  full  of  vim.  And  then  he  has  a 
kindly  attribute  of  patience  that 
makes  one  become  fascinated  about 
the  Braille  system  under  his 
tutelage. 

That  is  Franklin  as  fellow  stu- 
dents know  him.  He  comes  to  school 
alone  in  the  morning  and  leaves 
alone  after  the  school  day  is  over.    t 

He  never  user  a  cane.  He  can  pick 
his  way  about  the  cloistered  halls 
with  the  facility  of  one  with  eyes 
than  can  see.  And  he  walks  at  a 
rather  rapid  pace,  too. 

In  class  he  just  listens  mostly. 
Sometimes  he  recites,  but  the  teach- 
ers never  call  on  him  too  frequently. 
Then  after  class  he  hies  himself 
away  to  the  cubbyhole  office  of  his! 
own  and  there  continues  his  studies! 
or  teaches  his  friends  Braille. 

The  boy's  textbooks  are  in  Braille. 
When  examinations  are  given  a 
teacher  dictates  a  question  to  Franks 
lin,  who  translates  them  on  a  Braille 
typewriter  expressly  for  that  purposes 

Is  a  Good  Typist 

He  reads  his  script  by  his  hands 
when  he  answers  the  questions.  His 
answers  are  typed  on  an  ordinary! 
portable  typewriter  and  he  is  a  fair-i 


ly  good  typist,  too. 

Franklin,  who  is  19.  and  lives  at 
1831  George  St.,  Ridgewood,  has 
never  been  able  to  see  in  his  life. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Public  School 
177,  Ridgewood,  and  the  only  blind 
student  Richmond  Hill  has  ever  had 
who  remained  until  the  senior  year. 
He  will  be  graduated  in  June. 

Though  blind,  Franklin's  hobby  is 
something  that  ordinarily  would  re- 
quire a  keen  sense  of  sight.  He 
delights  in  fingering  with  radios,  in 
finding  out  how  they  are  con- 
structed. He  takes  apart  and  puts 
together  a  .radio  he  has  at  home.  He 
spends  hours  wiring  electrical  apn 
paratus.  In  classroom  he  excels  in 
scientific  subjects,  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  is  an  average  stu- 
dent in  other  courses. 

Radio  furnishes  him  most  amuse- 
ment, Franklin  said  today.  And 
when  asked  what  feature  he  likes 
best  he  was  quick  to  reply:  "Mr. 
Kaltenborn  of  The  Eagle.  I  find 
great  pleasure  in  listening  to  his 
talks,"  he  said. 

Bugler  at  Summer  Camp 

During  summer  vacations  young 
Boyle  is  a  bugler  at  Camp  Island 
Park  at  Walton,  N.  Y.  He  has  'been 
there  for  the  past  three  summers 
and  is  now  tegular  camp  bugler.  He 
loves  to  wander  about  the  hills,  he' 
said,  feeling  the  bark  of  trees  and 
distinguishing  them  in  that  way. 

At  Richmond  Hill  High,  today, 
Franklin's  instructors  spoke  highly 
of  the  student's  achievements.  He 
doesn't  go  in  for  club  activities.  But 
he  has  a  host  of  friends.  After 
graduation  in  June,  he  said,  he  in- 
tends to  enter  Columbia  University 
in  the  fall  and  study  law. 
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One  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  air  to- 
day from  any  station  in  the  opinion  of 
many  blind  radio  fans  throughout  New 
England  is  the  WEEI  Reading  Circle 
for  the  Blind  conducted  by  Bob  Burlen 
three  afternoons  a  week:  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  2  to  2:45 
o'clock.  Letters  of  genuine  apprecia- 
tion for  the  invaluable  service  of  those 
people  deprvied  of  their  eyesight  in- 
fluenced station  officials  in  adding  an- 
other day  to   the   feature. 

One  unique  letter  received  was  writ- 
ten in  'the  Braille  System  of  raised  let- 
ters, while  others  written  by  blind 
people  in  longhand  are  scarcely  intel- 
ligible, yet  enough  could  be  gleaned  to 
realize  what  these  reading  periods 
mean    to    the    blind. 

From  the  Marrimac  County  Farm 
Hospital  in  Gerrish,  N.  H.,  Irving  S. 
Norrise,  33  years  old,  recently  had  his 
appreciation  of  .  the  reading  circle 
penned  to  Bob  Burlen.  For  the  past 
Ave  years  Mr.  Norriss  has  been  bed- 
ridden, .and  has  practically  lost  the 
use  of  his  hands  and  arms.  For  f ai<r 
he  has  'iffen  totally  blind,  and 
,g  this  period  radio  has  been  his 
salvation.  Attendants  place  the  ear- 
phones on  his  head  in  the  morning  and 
throughout  the  day  he  listens  to  all 
broadcasts. 

"I  assure  you,"  he  wrote,  "I  don't 
need  sympathy.  Look  at  all  the  time 
I  have  to  listen  to  the  radio,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  is  much  better, 
when  one  is  blind.  It  makes  it  seem 
more   real." 

He  ended  his  letter,  "May  your  shad- 
ow never  grow  less,  and  the  blessings 
of  Allah  be  upon  thee  all  the  days  of 
thy    life." 
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iD — Minimui 

AjUn'  to /provide  for 
"aiuajtr^Hnimum  for  all  em- 
ployed blind  persons  living  at 
home  or  in  lodgings  in  England 
and  Wales,  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  a  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Health.  J 
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Blind  Store 
Owner  Once 
lail  Employe 


JAMES  MALOXK 

FALLS  CITY,  Feb.  28.— 
Once  a  successful  pioneer 
in  western  railroad  construc- 
tion, James  Malone,  44,  has 
nothing  but  memories  of 
former  glory  to  reflect  on  as 
he  goes  about  his  daily  busi- 
ness. 

But  life  is  not  a  matter  of 
living  out  the  hours  to  him. 
"Old  Jim,"  as  he  is  known, 
was  robbed  of  his  eyesight  in 
1887  when  a  black  powder 
charge  e\plodcd  as  he  pre- 
pared to  blast  a  way  for  the 
tracks  between  Buena  Vista 
and  Leadville,  Colo. 

Tho  years  previous  had 
seen  him  fight  his  way  to  the 
top  in  railroad  construction. 
Here  in  the  space,  of  a  few 
seconds  his  career  was 
snuffed  away. 

Malone  went  back  to 
Salem,  Neb.,  started  a  cigar 
store  and  today  operates  it 
with  a  sunny  smile  as  his 
trademark. 
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Parents  T5eafftc''Date'    for    Theater 
Becomes  Honeymoon 

fjpfthe/eafety  of  their  blind 
ifcyfhissing  since  Tuesday 
fas  Xuayed  Saturday  when 
Mr^Yrheodore  C.  Farwick, 
_  Aradrome-st,  learned  she  was 
in  St.  Louis,  married  and  happy. 

Tuesday  night  Norma  Farwick, 
blind  since  birth,  and  Jack  Chath- 
am, 33,  partially  blind  war  veteran, 
who  recently  lived  at  the  Samuel 
W.  Bell  Home  for  Sightless  Work- 
ingmen,  1515  Elm-st,  left  to  attend 
a  show. 

Later  Miss  Farwick  telephoned 
home  saying  she  would  pass  the 
night  with  a  girl  friend. 

The  Farwicks  announced  Satur- 
day receipt  of  a  message  from  St. 
Louis  saying  Miss  Farwick  and 
Chatham  had  ben  married. 

~BosVoh,  NVass.,  /V^vertt-ser. 

BLIND  WOMEN 

WHO  VISIT 

HUB  HAVE 

SPECIAL  "HOTEL" 

•r^LIND  women  visitors  In  Bos- 
L)  Boston  find  transient  accom- 
modations at  the  Annie  E.  Fisher 
House  for  Girls,  5  Hancock  st.  This 
home,  maintained  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
is  a  boarding  home  for  blind  girls 
who  earn  their  living  by  going  out 

daily  to  work. 

It  can  accommodate  from  12  to 
18  at  a  time.  A  few  "seeing"  guests 
are  allowed  to  live  there,  provided 
the   number   does   not    exceed   that 

of    blind    or    partly    seeing    wage 
earners. 

Trn  house  staff  serves  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  and  there  is  a  base- 
ment where  girls  who  are  in  the 
house  at  noon  may  prepare  their 
own  luncheons.  Two  of  the  resi- 
dents are  "blind  teachers,"  girls 
who  go  about  in  the  day  time 
teaching  Braille  to  persons  who 
have  become  blind  after  middle 
age. 

Several     rooms    are     always    re- 
served for  blind  transients. 
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"  PUNCH  "  IN  BRAILLE 

London    (By   Mail). 

''Punch,"  whose  savings  are  quoted 
the  world  oxer,  is  to  cany  the  ronie 
of  his  infectious  laughter  into  the 
homes   of   the  blind. 

Beginning  on  February  5  a  Braille 
edition  is,  bv  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Punch  (Messrs.  Brad- 
bury, Agnew  and  Company,  to  he 
published  by  the  National  Institute  of 
the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street, 
W.  1,  for  sixpence,  a  fraction  of  the 
actual    cost    of    production. 

This  will  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month  and  will  contain  selected 
portions  from  each  weekly  issue  cf 
Punch. 
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Life  ^  Joy  to  Him 


Despite  blindness,  Otto 
Miller  oT  West  Point,  finds 
life  full  of  joy  as  his 
friends  of  years  standing- 
gather  at  his  "smoke 
house ' '  to  pass  the  time  of 
day.  Miller  is  shown  above 
standing  beside  the  wood- 
en Indian  sign,  a  relic  of 
other  uays,  that  identifies 
his  shoo. 
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BLIND  SINGER  WAS 

-SENT  BACK  SOUTH 

— v— * 

:>yd  McKeown,  aged  23  years, 
find  singer,  who  has  broadcast 
.  numerous  stations  through  the 
so\Atij/was  stranded  in  Sedalia  Mon- 
dw,  fiJld  after  applying  for  aid  to 
rs.  "J.  C.  Connor,  county  welfare 
officer,  was  sent  back  to  his  home 
in   New    Albany,   Miss.,   today. 

McKeown,  blind  since  he'  was 
twenty-one,  said  he  was  touring 
with  a  friend,  Frank.  Floyd,  who 
plays  the  harp  and  guitar.  Both 
were  riding  in  a  Dodge  touring  car 
with  a  man  named  Preston  Patrick, 
whom  McKeown  said,  was  from  In- 
dependence, Mo. 


He  said  they  were  held  up  by 
two  negroes  near  Steele,  Mo.,  last 
Saturday  night,  and  about  $25  was 
taken  from  the  crowd.  On  their  ar- 
rival in  Sedalia  the  others  went  off 
and  left  him,  according  to  his  story, 
and  he  is  particularly  concerned  be- 
cause his  clothes  were  in  the  car. 
He  said  his  companion,  Floyd,  car- 
ried the  money  for  the  two,  but 
he  said  he  only  had  a  small  amount 
and  was  more  concerned  about  his 
clothes. 

McKeown  stated  that  among  the 
places  from  which  they  had  broad- 
cast was  the  Henderson  station. 
They  received  $50  for  their  part  on 
the  program,  which  he  said,  was 
more  than  most  station  managers 
paid   them. 
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TYPEWRITER  FOR 


Leipsic    Publishing    House 

Makes  Portable  Outfit 

— Now  in  Use. 


Berlin.  (UP) — A  typewriter  for  use 
of  blind  persons  has  been  invented  by 
Fraulein  Tony  Mahler,  librarian  of 
the  German  Central  book  publishing 
house  for  the  blind  in  Leipsic.  It  is 
constructed  as  is  the  ordinary  type- 
writer excepting  that  it  has  only  six 
keys,  one  for  each  of  the  six  char- 
acters of  Braille.  Moreover,  the  ma- 
chine is  unusually  small,  weighs  about 
three  pounds  and  could  almost  be  car- 
ried about  in  the   pocket. 

Instead  of  printing,  the  machine  in- 
dents the  Braille  characters  on  espe- 
cially prepared  paper  so  that  a  blind 
person  can  read  it  with  his  fingers  as 
he  does  a  Braille-printed  book.  The 
typewriting  paper  comes  in  sheets  40 
inches  long.  The  Leipsic  publishing 
Mouse  is  marketing  the  machine  at 
a  cost  of  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary   portable   typewriter. 
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SIGHTLESS 
GATHER  4  TIMES 

WEEKLY  AT 
PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

InA,  rootrl  In  the  public  library 
four'times  \lch  week  for  the  past 
21  years,  a  bit  of  happiness  has 
been  given  to  those  unfortunates 
among-  us  whose  every  day  is  spent 
in  larkness. 

Each  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning  readings  are  given  to  the 
sightless  by  volunteer  workers.  The 
subjects  Include  current  topics, 
popular  fiction,  history,  biography 
and  travel  and  In  this  way  every 
member  of  the  reading  room  for 
tneD  and,  a  member  agency  of  the 
bait  L,ake  Community  Chest  is  able 
to  Urn  of  th  wondrful  things  of 
life  though  they  cannot  see. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  of  the 
readers  is  M.  R.  Haynes,  1039  east 
Seventeenth  South  street,  who  has 
alternately  every  other  Monday  for 
the  past  21  years,  read  to  his  blind 
friends  He  is  seen  at  the  right  In 
the  picture. 

Fifteen  ink  print  volumes  were/ 
read  to  the  sightless  listeners  dj^ 
ing  the  past  year  with  half>four 
programs  of  music  as  an  added 
feature.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  Bramft.tniLwm.1  is  also  an- 
other leature  of  the  regular  meet- 
ings and  the  reading  room  also 
containes  numerous  Braille  vol- 
umes fs-r  those  who  chsose  to  do 
uieir   own   reading. 

The  reading  room  for  theb  lind 
was    founded    September    30,    1908 
by   Mrs.   Andrew   Rowen   and    has 


undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  in  the  uplift  of  the  blind 
people  of  the  community. 

Last  Christmas  this  organization 
distributed  336  baskets  to  the 
Christmas  cheer  of  its  members 
and  families.  There  are  51  blind 
persons  who  are  registered  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Frank  A.  Bird  is  the  Ji* 
'brarian  and  supervise  j^*^ 

March  %,  H3o. 

\U)    BLIND    MUSICIAN. 

jen  Konyon  eereoraceci  their  lar- 
smokers,  Arthur  Lohman,  a 
blind  boy,  aged  25  years,  son  of  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Loliman  of  Kcnyon,  was  one  of 
the  musical  entertainers,  playing  an 
old  accordion  with  enticing  rhythm 
and  harmony.  Monday  of  this  week 
some  of  the  local  businessmen  started 
a  petition  to  raise  enough  money  to 
buy  this  young  boy  a  new  accordion 
and  a  piano,  with  which  to  furthei 
perfect  his  musical  skill.  Before  night 
enough  money  was  raised  to  buy  him 
both  a  piano  and  accordion.— Kenyon 
News. 


Valuable  inffcrmattjn  concerning  the 
number  of  blind  and  deaf  persona  in 
Kern,  Kings  and  Tulare  county  v.-Hl 
be  obtained  by  enumerators  during  the 
fifteenth  decennial  census,  Roland  J. 
Veon.  director  of  the  census  for  the 
fourteenth  supervisors  .district  said 
thi.s  morning  following  receipt  from 
"Washington  headquarters  of  a  sup- 
plemental schedule  relating  to  collec- 
tion of  data  concerning  such  Individu- 
als*. 

According  to  this  schedule,  a  blind 
person  is  one  who  can  not  see  well 
enough  to  read,  even  with  the  aid  of 
glasses.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the 
test  is  to  be  whether  or  not  they  ap- 
parently can  distinguish  forms  and 
objects;  and  in  the  case  of  older  per- 
sons who  are  illiterate,  whether  they 
presumably  can  see  well  enough  to 
read  if  they  knew  how  to  read.  This 
does  not  include  any  individual  who  is 
blind  in  one  eye  only. 

A  deaf  person,  according  to  the 
schedules  questions,  is  first,  any  child 
under  8  years  of  age  who  is  totally 
deaf;  second,  any  older  person  who 
has  been  totally  deaf  from  childhood 
or  was  born  deaf.  This  does  not  in- 
clude a  person  who  has  become  deaf 
after  the  age  of  8  either  from  acci- 
dent, disease  or  old  age.  A  person 
is  to  be  considered  deaf  who  cannot 
■understand  loudly  shouted  conversa- 
tion or  can  understand  only  with  the 
aid  of  an  ear  trumpet  or  other  me- 
chanical device.  In  the  case  of  in- 
fants or  young  children  not  old  enough 
to  understand  conversation,  the  test 
•hould  be  whether  they  apparently 
hear  when  addressed  in  a  loud  tone 
of  voice. 

director  Veon  this  morning  again 
stressed  the  fact  that  information  col- 
lected during  the  census  is  strictly 
confidential. 
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Ingenious  Bjind  Man  Can 
Erf  Everything  But  Get  job ' 


Total      blindness     has      saddled 


Thomas  M.jWorrell  with  onliuaoA"  ""was  broken,  ordered  a  new  one  and 


major  handicap.  Worrell  lost  his 
sight  befofeyae  t,vjfi.s  six  years  old. 
At  54,  he  insfcts.*l''I  can  do  almost 
anything  anfbocrj  else  can  do — 
except  get  a*  jobV* 

For  the  last  year,  with  his  wife 
and  three  small  children,  Worrell 
has  lived  at  1511  East.  Fifth  place. 
In  his  work  shop,  at  his  home, 
he  offers  proof  of  his  ability.  He 
can  repair  typewriters,  he  can  vir- 
tually overhaul  an  automobile 
motor,  he  can  repair  telephone 
high  lines,  he  has  one  invention 
patented  and  now  is  busy  on  an- 
other. 

Born  in  Arkansas,  he  was  blind 
before  reaching  school  age  and  at- 
tended a  school  for  the  blind  at 
Little  Rock.  Later,  associated 
with  his  father  and  a  brother,  he 
entered  the  lumber  milling  and 
cotton  gin  business  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  In  1907  he  purchased 
a  telephone  exchange  at  Bubach, 
La. 

Despite  his  blindness,  Worrell 
successfully  operated  the  switch- 
board and,  as  the  only  mechanic 
the  little  exchange  boasted,  has 
frequently  gone  out  equipped  with 
safety  belt  and  pole  climbers  to 
repair  broken  lines.  A  month 
after  he  bought  the  exchange,  fire 
next  door  destroyed  the  switch 
board  connections.  Two  days  later, 
working  by  himself,  Worrell  had 
it  repaired  and   operating. 

In  1914,  at  McCurtain,  Okla., 
Worrell  saw — or  rather  heard — his 
first  automobile.  He  scraped  the 
necessary  funds  together  and  pur- 
chased it — after  it  had  broken 
down  under  its  first  owner,  and 
local  mechanics  pronounced  it  be- 
yond  repair. 

Several  years  of  work  with 
steam  engines  furnished  Worrell 
his    only    knowledge     of    the    ma- 


chte^T       He   found    a  timing   gear 


replaced  the  damaged  part.  Today, 
he  can  do  practically  any  motor 
repair  work  with  the  exception  of 
rewiring    or    soldering. 

His  first  invention  was  a  roller 
bearing — much  like  a  similar  prod- 
uct now  on  the  market.  He  ob- 
tained his  patent  for  the  bearing 
in  If  06.  His  funds  were  exhaust- 
ed, however,  after  completing  his 
model  and  taking  out  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  he  was  unable  to 
develop  it. 

He  says  little  about  his  latest 
mechanical  development.  "There's 
no  use  of  me  telling  you  about  it," 
he  explains,  "because  you  wouldn't 
believe  me — but  I've  a  model  of 
it  already  built  that  demonstrates 
to  my  satisfaction,  or  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  mechanical  engi- 
neer who  will  look  at  it,  that  it  is 
practical. 

"It's  a  machine,  or  motor,  that 
needs  no  external  source  of  power 
to  develop  double  and  over  the 
pressure  it  takes  to  rotate  it.  It's 
built  on  a  perfect  balance  and  the 
rotation  of  the  machine  produces 
an  independent  motion  that  gen- 
erates other  power,  which  does  not 
affect  the  pressure  it  takes  to 
rotate   it." 

Is  it  perpetual  motion?  Worrell 
smiles  and  shakes  his  head.  "I'm 
not  making  any  exaggerated  claims 
for  it,"  he  insists.  "It's  not  per- 
petual motion — it  will  wear  out." 

Worrell  hopes  to  interest  some 
mechanical  engineer  in  the  inven- 
tion who  will  aid  him  in  carrying 
it  through  to  successful  develop- 
ment. "If  somebody  that  knows 
mechanics  will  look  at  it,"  he  said. 
"I  can  prove  it  fulfills  all  my 
claims.  But — well,  I  don't  want 
to  show  it  to  just  anybody.  It's 
my  'idea,  and  you  see,  I  want  to 
protect  it."  _^ 
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mates  Umeen  Art 


Though  nearly  blind,  Herman  L.  Winter  operates  a 
glazier's  and  screen  workshop  at  2122  Ames  avenue,  support- 
ing his  wife  and  himself.  He  is  shown  holding  a  fine  piece 
of  art  glass  work — his  name  inlaid  in  a  pane. 


EYES  DIMMED 


Although  handicapped  by  vir- 
tual blindness,  Herman  L.  Win- 
ter.   59,    is    supporting    his    -wife 

and   himself  through   his  work  as 
a   glazier    and    screen    builder. 

When  his  eyesight  failed  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Winter  equipped  a 
workship  at  his  home,  2122  Ames 
avenue,  and  set  out  to  make  a 
living.      He   solicits   orders   on  the 


merit  of  his  work  alone. 

Things  are  quiet  now.  but  busi- 
ness for  winter  will  pick  up  in 
April.  He  expects  a  number  of 
orders  then.  Although  he  cannot 
see  his  hands,  the  glazier  is  a 
rapid  worker. 

Mr.  Winter  can  only  distinguish 
bright  sunlight.  He  hopes  that 
some  day  bis  blindness  will  pass 
and  he  can  see  again. 

Hhe  practiced  his  trade  for 
many  years  before  his  eyes  be- 
came dimmed.  Almosi  10  years 
ago  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  art 
glass  worker.  Art,  or  "church 
window"  glass  was  then  very 
popular.  Mr.  Winter  installed 
many  church  windows,  and  when 
the  city  hall  was  built,  he  worked 
on  the  skylights. 

Art    glass,    however,    passed    out 


of  style  and  Mr.  Winter  took  up 
plain  glazing  and  screen  work. 
The  finer  work  remains  his  fa- 
vorite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'inler  have  three 
sons — Herman  L.  WTinter  jr.  of 
5547  Jackson  street:  George  A. 
Winter  of  111?.  South  Thirtieth 
avenue,  and  Edward  .1.  Winter,  a 
marine  stationed  at  San  Diego, 
Cal. 


/WaT^ri     /3,yC|3D. 


James  Malone  is  probably  the 
«hly  blind  me£ftUant  in  Nebraska. 
He  is  S*-years  old  and  has  been 
blind  for  more  than  40  years.  He 
conducts  a  prosperous  tobacco  and 
confectionery  store  at  Salem.  His 
eyes  were  blinded  by  a  powder  ex- 
plosion in  1887  while  blasting  rock 
on  a  line  of  railroad  being  con- 
structed  in   Colorado. 
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PARTY    TO    AID    BLIND    CHILDREN 

Next  Tuesday  evening,  March  18 
m  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  the  Massachu- 
setts Catholic  Women's  Guild  are 
holding  a  party  to  assist  in  paying  for 
the  busses  for  the  blind  children 
Whist  and  bridge  will  be  played,  re- 
freshments served  and  the  St  Pat- 
rick's spirit  will  enter  into  the  festivi- 
ties. Mrs.  James  Sullivan  and  Miss 
Mary  Keefe  are  in  charge  assisted  by 
Mesdames  Mannix,  Kenny,  McCool, 
OConnell,  King,  Gallagher,  Dwyer 
Culleton,  Liston,  McElroy,  Quigley 
and  the  Misses  Esther  Regan,  Helen 
Hfsaly  and  Catherine  O'Brien  Every 
Guild  member  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend  and  bring  a  friend. 
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RESIDENT  URGES  STATE 


Woman  of  City  Recounts  Advantages  of 
stablishment  in  Wyoming  for  Care  of 
Three  Disabled  Classes 


ST  CABIN 


Establishment  in  Wyoming  of  a 
home  for  the  helpless  is  the  object 
of  a  movement  being  urged  by  Mrs. 
Jozina  Davis-Robinson,  blind  wo- 
man of  Casper  who  has  dedicated 
her  life  to  the  cause  of  the  afflicted. 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  crip- 
pled, could  be  grouped  together  in 
one  home  and  school  to  the  mutual 
benefit  and  advantage  of  each  other 
she  says. 

Purchase  by  the  state  of  Wyo- 
ming of  Lost  Cabin,  a  well  improved 
community  in  northeastern  Fre- 
mont county  which ,  has  been  the 
center  of  the  J.  B.  Okie  ranch  ac- 
tivities, is  proposed  oy  Mrs.  Davis- 
Robinson  as  site  for  the  home.  Pres- 
ent buildings  could  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  required  with  mini- 
mum expense,  she  believes,  and 
points  to  the  following  outstanding 
advantages. 

Lost  Cabin  is  almost  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  Wyoming.  It  is 
about  five  minutes  ride  from  the 
Burlington  railroad  at  Lysite,  about 
15  minutes  from  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  about  two  hours 
from  Casper.  It  is  a  central  for  four 
telephonel  ines,  with  complete  con- 
nections. Telegraph  service  for  the 
vicinity  is  routed  through  Lost 
Cabin.  Postal  facilities  are  provided 
by  an  established  office  and  a  car- 
rier who  meets  the  Burlington 
train  daily,  carrying  mail,  express 
and  passengers. 
Lost  Cabin 
Well  Improved. 

Lost  Cabin  is  familiar  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  Wyoming 
residents  as  an  oasis  of  its  region, 
and  perhaps  the  best  improved  lo- 
cality of  its  size  in  the  state.  The 
plant,  which  is  available  for  pur- 
chase along  with  20,000  acres  of 
patented  land  includes  an  owner's 
mansion,  an  administration  build- 
ing with  eight  apartments  above,  a 
hotel,  large  bunk*  house,  dance  hall, 
and  15  modern  cottages,  besides  ice 
houses,  a  greenhouse,  apiary, 
chicken  house  and  store  houses, 
barns  and  sheds,  a  shearing  and  a 
dipping  plant,  blacksmith  shop  with 
tools  and  implements  and  motor 
vehicles.  The  place  is  stocked  with 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and 
fowls.  Patented  acreage  embraces 
many  sheep  camps. 

Unnecessary  land  and  equipment 
Mrs.  Davis-Robinson  believes  could 
be  disposed  of  to  advantage  to  the 
woolgrowing  interests  of  the  same 
region,  leaving  a  plant  ideally  sit- 
uated to  care  for  the  unfortunate. 
"I  never  expect  to  apply  for  ad- 
mittance to  such  an  institution  my- 
self," the  Casper  woman  said,  "but 
I  do  know  of  many  who  need  and 
would  appreciate  such  advantages. 
It  is  a  duty  the  state  owes  its  af- 
flicted. Other  states  have  such 
homes  and  today  Wyoming  is  forced- 


to  send  its  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  outside  the  state  to  re- 
ceive the  care  and  attention  that 
should  be  provided  at  home. 

"Charity  and  educational  reports 
show  that  there  were  24  deaf  and 
three  blind  children  placed  in  five 
different  schools  outside  the  state 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1926-28 
biennial  period.  One  was  sent  home 
because  he  was  hard  to  manage 
another  because  he  did  not  make 
sufficient;  progress  and  two  others 
were  taken  away,  leaving  23  chil- 
dren, the  care  of  whom  cost  the 
state  $30,000.  I  do  not  think  this 
included  the  expenses  of  the  board 
visiting  these  five  schools,  which  I 
understand  they  do. 

"In  the  survey  made  during  this 
period  there  were  204  crippled  chil- 
dren of  school  age  reported.  20  of 
whom  were  in  Natrona  county. 
There  are  also  many  deaf  adults.'' 
Advantages  »,_ 
Home  Reviewed. 

"There  are  many  advantages  in 
having  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
cripples  grouped  together  in  one 
home  and  school. 

"Instructois  endeavor  to  teach 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  read  lips  and 
to  articulate  words.  The  pupils  in 
their  daily  work  and  play  would 
strive  to  read  the  lips  of  their  com- 
panions and  articulate  words  in  or- 
cier  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  This  would  be  far  more  help 
to  and  a  much  greater  incentive  to 
learn  and  practice  what  their 
teachers  strive  to  accomplish  than 
all  classroom  exercises  put  to- 
gether. 

"And  the  blind  in  this  manner 
would  be  of  Inestimable  help  to 
their  deaf  companions.  The  deaf 
would  also  help  the  blind  in  many 
ways,  by  leading  them  around  and 
otherwise  contributing  to  then-  com- 
fort and  welfare. 

"The  cripples  in  turn  would  help 
both  the  deaf  and  blind  by  describ- 
ing what  they  see  and  in  reading 
to  their  companions.  In  this  way 
the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  given 
greater  Incentive  to  read  their  lips 
and  express  their  thoughts  in  words. 

"Bringing  the  classes  together 
would  teach  them  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness and  the  desire  to  aid  others, 
make  them  more  unselfish  and 
cause  them  to  forget  themselves  in 
helping  fficTr  friends.  They  would 
also  be  or  great  aid  to  each  other 
in  vocational  training,  leading  and 
helping  each  other  in  many  ways.  It 
is  far  more  humane  to  group  these 
classes  together  and  it  would  be 
mo™  economical  for  tne  state. 

~.  T?ei.  fame  staff  ot  instructors 
could  take  care  of  all  three  classes 
by  use  of  different  hours  for  spe- 
cial instruction  and  the  advantage 
to  the  pupils  of  this  daily  associa- 
tion can  not  be  estimated.  You  all 


know  how  children  learn  from  each 
other  and  how  much  harder  they 
j£,  -  P^ytoS  together  than  they 
will  in  the  classroom.  Think  of  the 
many  ways  the  companionship  of 
these  classes  would  be  of  advantage 
"The  adult  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
cripples  would  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  aiding  and  helping  the 
children,  and  the  children  would  be 
of  vast  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
adults. 

Mrs.  Davis-Robinson  spent  12 
years  in  the  classroom  as  a  school 
teacher  before  she  was  robbed  of 
her  sight  and  her  experience  in 
training  children  leads  her  to  be- 
heve  that  grouping  the  three  classes 
together  would  be  an  ideal,  advan- 
tageous arrangement.  Many  trained 
under  such  conditions,  she  says 
would  fit  themselves  to  become 
happy  and  self-supporting  men  and 
women. 

"Why  not  have  a  school  and  home 
■m  Wyonung  and  keep  the  money 
for  its  maintenance  in  the  state?" 
she  asks.  "Let  us  all  strive  to  pro- 
vide for  our  helpless  ones.  Talk  it 
over  with  your  friends  and  asso- 
cites.  Could  there  be  a  better  cause 
to  work  for?" 


~        Bridge  for  Braille  Funit 

nJ£eJhiZ?  in  the  serles  of  fiv«  card 
parties*  which  the  Daughters  of  Ohio 
in  Wew  York  are  giving  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton,  will  be  held  to-morrow  after- 
noon In  the  grand  ball  room.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  put  into  revised 
Braille  a  book  for  the  blind,  the  book 
chosen  for  this  year  being  "The  Sliver 
Horde,  by  Rex  Beach.  Mrs.  Burrus  E 
Bushnell  is  President  and  Mrs.  Gerald 

S3SfSt*&SSZ street' Ea3t 
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The  Good  Turn 

(Prom   the   Children's  Newspaper) 

A^~  London 

CONTINGENT  of  Scouts  cams 
over  from  Nigeria  to  the  recent 
jamboree.  Before  returning  they 
were  shown  something  of  England,  in- 
cluding London,  and  so  reached  West- 
minster Abbey. 

One  of  the  boys,  a  Muhammadan, 
declined  to  enter  as  he  had  been  for- 
bidden by  the  elders  of  his  faith  to 
enter  a  Christian  place  of  worship. 
He  would,  he  said,  wait  outside  while 
the  others  attended  the  service  in  the 
Abbey. 
When  the  party  came  out  from  the 


^ 


have  done  my  good  turn."  **     Z 

leader!**  haVC  y°U  d0ne?"  asked  tha 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  "after  I  had 

been  waiting  a  little  while  I  saw  2 

to  go  to  church,   and  I  asked   him 

to^iJr*  WanJfd  t0  fo.  and  he  said 
°  St- Margaret's.  So  I  took  him  " 

MafglUrwas?"^  taow  Where  St' 

nearKibbey?6  name  °n  a  board 

manrd  did  y°U  g0  ta  with  the  blind 

nJ3in  *  X  ./sked  him  where  he 
wanted  to  sit  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  sit  near  the  front,  so  I  took  him 
there  and  sat  with  him  " 

f^w^^11  ?Q,i  not  ^t  into  trouble 
for  that?"  asked  the  leader 

No  "  said  the  boy.   "It  is  my  Rood 

fof  that"  '  ShaH  n°fc  get  toto  tombto 

So  the  great  spirit  of  the  good  turn 

is  a  conquering  spirit.  a 
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LONDON— The  first  Braille  rotary 
press  in  the  world  was  put  into  op- 
eration by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, March  17,  after  long  experiment 
and  research  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  blind  V.  C,  in 
the  opening  speech,  said  the  new  press 
meant  turning  out  16,000  pages  hour- 
ly, equivalent  to  five  times  as  much 
as  any  existing  ordinary  Braille 
press,  and  thus  affording  better  news- 
paper service.  Sir  Beachcroft  stressed 
the  fact  that  these  Braille  presses 
helped  to  supply  the  needs,  not  only 
for  English-speaking  people,  but  any 
printed  language  in  the  world. 

In  English  19  periodicals  are  pro- 
duced regularly,  including  12  weeklies 
and  four  monthlies,  notable  among 
which  are  the  Braille  Mail  and  the 
Braille  Radio  Times  [giving  radio 
programs]  Punch,  and  Venture,  a 
magazine  for  blind  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Guides.  The  new  press  will  be 
devoted  to  these  English  issues  which 
are  in  big  demand,  leaving  the  other 
presses  free  for  special  work  in  other 
languages. 

Owing  to  the  great  space  require- 
ments, production  of  Braille  books, 
newspapers  and  magazines  presents 
special  difficulties.  An  ordinary  volume 
of  Dickens  which  is  easily  slipped  in  a 
pocket  fills  12  large  tomes  weighing 
45  pounds  when  printed  in  Braille,  al- 
though it  is  now  possible  to  print  both 
sides  of  the  paper — a  most  remarkable 
achievement  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Braille  signs  consist  of  embossed  dots. 
All  books  printed  are  stored  by  the 
institute  until  needed  and  occupy  four 
miles  of  shelving.  They  are  sold  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  at  one- 
third  or  one-quarter  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  remainder  being  made  up 
by  subscriptions  and  contributions. 
An  interested  onlooker  at  the  open- 
ing was  John  Ford,  a  pioneer  Braille 
printer.  One  of  his  earliest  tasks  at  the 
institute  was  stereotyping. 

Saint  John's  gospel  was  the  first 
complete  portion  of  the  Bible  in 
Braille.  In  those  days  three  hammer 
blows  were  required  for  each  dot.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Ford  completed  the 
whole  Bible,  and  when  he  had  done 
so  it  is  estimated  that  he  had  struck 
21,000,000  hammer  blows. 


A  Little  Girl's  Friend 

Jacksonville,  111. 

SOME  tourists  traveling  west  had 
occasion  to  tarry  overnight  in 
the  little  town  of  Minneola,  Mo. 
They  became  very  much  interested  in 
a  bright  little  girl  where  they  were 
stopping,  and  since  the  child  seemed 
very  much  taken  with  her  new-found 
friends,  they  promised  to  "bring  her 
something  nice"  from  Kansas  City  on 
their    return. 

True  to  their  promise,  when  they 
came  back  they  brought  her  some 
gifts.  The  child  took  them  eagerly  and 
thanked  them  profusely,  but  soon  ap- 
peared desirous  of  getting  away,  and 
finally  asked  to  be  excused.  They  were 
surprised  at  this,  for  before  she  had 
always  wished  to  be  with  them.  Then 
the  child  explained  that  she  must  go 
right  away  to  see  one  of  her  friends. 
When  further  pressed  she  confided 
that  she  had  told  her  friend  of  the 
anticipated  gift  of  the  tourists  and 
had  promised,  after  much  guessing 
on  the  part  of  both  what  they  would 
bring,  that  she  would  bring  over  right 
away  for  her  to  see  whatever  they 
brought.  All  agreed  with  her  that  of 
course  she  must  promptly  keep  her 
promise. 

One  of  the  friends  begged  to  go  with 
the  child.  Reluctantly  she  agreed,  and 
the  two  went  to  a  little  cottage  where 
the  child's  friend  lived.  The  woman 
expecting  to  see  another  child,  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  friend  who 
was  to  be  the  first  to  share  this  little 
girl's  joy  in  her  new  presents  was 
quite  an  elderly  woman,  and  blind 
She  rushed  in  joyously.  "Granny,"  she 
exclaimed,  "they've  come,  and  they 
brought  me  something— a  gold  tea 
set;   a  whole  tea  set." 

Then  the  little  girl  took  each  piece 
one  at  a  time,  and  laid  it  in  the 
hand  of  her  blind  friend.  "See 
Granny,  this  is  the  little  teapot.' 
Hasn't  it  a  cunning  spout?  And  lid'" 
And  taking  hold  of  her  fingers  she 
traced  them  along  the  raised  flowers 
And  see?  It  has  a  bunch  of  daisies 
on  each  side  too.  This  one  is  red  this 
is  lavender,  and  the  one  on  this  side 
is  blue.  And  here  is  the  sugar  bowl 
and  it  has  a  lid,  too,  just  like  the 
teapot.  And  here  is  the  cream  pitcher, 
isn  t  it  a  darling  shape?  And  here 
Granny,  are  the  cups  and  saucers  " 

Each  one  was  separately  examined 
and  admired  by  both;  while  the  child 
prattled  on,  her  blind  friend's  face 
as  full  of  joy  as  the  child's.  It  was  a 
Pentecostal  experience  for  the  woman 
looking  on. 
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Blind  persons  attend  but  mutes 
sfJ.FWUJ "W  UP**1  lkifig  pictures. 

'Witu  friem  'gWuig  brief  de- 
eactors  and  setting 
fing  how  a  blind  per- 
pw  a  picture's  plot  and 
the  dialogue,"  Alyce 
Sherrifan,  Audian  head  usherette, 
explains. 

"Before  the  advent  of  the  talkie 
movies  were  of  but  doubtful  en- 
tertainment to  the  blind,  as  the 
whole  film  had  to  be  described. 

"Then  they  attended  the  theater 
mainly  to  hear  the  music  accom- 
panying each   picture." 

Miss  Sherman,  as  head  usher,  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  theater 
change  from  silents  to  talkies  and 
for  several  years  has  been  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  theater  goers' 
etiquette. 

Knows  Her  Movies. 

"While  the  talkie  was  an  enter- 
tainment boon  for  the  blind  it 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
deaf  persons  attendlng'vocals." 

"The    mutes    though    are    regular 


and    constant   patrons    of     theaters 
showing  silent  films. 

"Before  the  talkie  advent  they 
could  see.  and  understand  each  film 
perfectly  because  of  the  written 
subtitle.  When  voice  reproduction 
replaced  the.  written  title  it  became 
practically  impossible  for  the  one 
unable  to  hear  to  catch  the  full 
idea  of  the  show." 

"Seeing  and  hearing  a  talkie 
seven  a  week  do  not  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  ushers  wish  to  stuff 
your  ears  with  cotton  to  keep  from 
hearing  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  thing?"  Miss  Sherman  was 
asked. 

"-No,"  she  replied.  "You  forget 
that  we,  as  ushers,  are  working 
and  on  the  job  of  seating  patrons. 
We  are  walking  up  and  down  the 
aisles  and  much  of  the  time  our 
backs  are  turned  toward  the  picture 
and  our  attention  occupied  by  our 
work.  During  'quiet'  periods  is  our 
only  chance  to  see  and  really  hear 
the  films  being  s.hown." 

Miss  Sherman  admitted  that  ush- 
ers on  their  day  off  many  times 
"date"  to  a  movie. 

Show  Is  a  "Treat." 

"It  is  a  treat  to  see  a  show 
through  without  interruption,"  she 
said.  "And  it  isn't  like  the  mail 
carrier  taking  a  walk  on  his  holi- 
day." 

Miss  Sherman  stresses  one  fact 
concerning  the  vocals,  and  that  is 
that  sound  and  voice  can  be  heard 
better  in  the  balcony  than  on  the 
main   floor.  . 

"Many  people  refuse  to  take  good/ 


seats  in  the  balcony  and  wait  fov 
main  floor  scats  because  they  do 
not  know  this,"  she  explained. 

"Talkies  have  improved  theater 
etiquette.  Many  persons  ha<j  the 
habit  of  reading  subtitles  aloud,  to 
the  inconvenience  of  people  in  near 
by  seats. 

"Now  the  only  annoyer  la  the  one 
who  hag  to  explain  jokes  and  situa- 
tions to  companions,  usually  some-' 
thing  obvious  to  everyone  witness-^ 
ing  the  show." 


Covt  N4"/ortfKy.,TtMeg-^ta<- 

,^-Would  Oust JJEndReggars 

To  rid  Glasgow  ah'CTflmer  cities  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  of  blind  beggars, 
the  Scotch  Department  of  Health  has 
been  asked.. to  put  through  a  pension 
plar/T^/Sli  poor  and  infirm  blind, 
iild  provide  payment  of 
for  each  sightless  per- 
gstimated  that  there  are 
ind  persons  in  Glasgow 
,-and  the  pfoposed  act 
would  give  city  officials  moral  power 
to  compel  sightless  beggars  to  aban- 
don their  stands  on  the  streets. 

XuVta<5>,~Texa.e>,  Far/vt  *"RAc*orV 

Learning  to 
"See"  With 
Her  Fingers 

WHEN  Mrs.  Millie  Ellis  was  strick- 
en with  blindness  three  years 
ago,  she  "Was  unable  to  sleep  at 
night,  being  deprived  of  her  usual 
activities.  It  was  not  until  she  learned 
to    make    binder -twine   jugs    and 


Mrs.  Ellis  at  the  loom 

mats  that  she  found  an  interest  ab- 
sorbing enough  to  fill  her  days  and 
make  it  possible  for  her  to  rest  nights. 
Now  she  sleeps  like  a  baby,  she  says, 
and  turns  eagerly  to  her  loom  each 
morning. 

Although  nearly  sixty  years  old  be- 
fore she  became  blind,  she  has  always 
led  an  active  life.  For  years  she  was 
an  expert  weaver  in  a  cotton  mill,  rent- 
ing out  furnished  rooms  as  an  addi- 
tional occupation  and  interest.  This 
latter  work  she  carried  on  after  she 
lost    her    eyesight,    going    about    the 


house  and  supervising  a  maid  in  the 
work.  But  the  house  burned  one  night. 
With  it  went  all  of  Mrs.  Ellis'  posses- 
sions except  a  few  personal  things  and 
her  radio,  which  were  in  another 
house. 

That  radio  has  been  the  source  of 
untold  pleasure  to  her  in  the  "dark- 
ness." Weaving  contentedly  at  her 
binder-twine  rugs,  she  listens  to  far- 
off  programs  and  forgets  her  affliction. 

Mrs.  Eliis  was  reluctant  at  first  to 
undertake   rug-weaving. 

"I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  learn,"  she 
confessed,  "and  I  wouldn't  undertake 
a  thing  I  couldn't  carry  through.  There 
is  one  thing  I  hate,  and  that  is  that 
word    'failure.'  " 

But  Mrs.  Ellis  did  not  fail.  Under 
the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Eva  Cameron, 
blind  proofreader  and  Braille  instruc- 
tor for  the  Red  Cross,  she  is  learning 
to  read  the  Braille  system  of  raised 
dot  writing  when  she  is  not  working 
at  the  mats.  Mrs.  Cameron  secured 
a  loom,  or  frame,  for  her,  and  a  shuttle 
with  which  to  weave  and  tie  the  twine. 

"The  hardest  thing  was  to  'see'  with 
my  fingers,"  Mrs.  Ellis  said.  It  took 
four  lessons  before  I  caught  on,  but  I 
did  finally."  Now  Mrs.  Ellis  makes  an 
average  of  a  niat  a  day.  She  was  very 
proud  when  told  that  she  had  produced 
one  that  was  absolutely  perfect. 

The  first  step  is  to  wind  the  twine 
around  the  pegs  of  the  loom  in  one 
layer  after  another.  It  takes  twenty 
layers,  or  ten  double  threads  of  the 
twine.  After  the  twine .  has  been 
wound  from  side  to  side,  and  from 
end  to  end,  the  shuttle  is  brought 
through  the  little  square  holes  formed 
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by  the  crossing  of  the  threads,  and  a 
double  knot  tied  in  each  of  the  four 
corners.  This  makes  the  mat  as  strong 
as  a  board,  with  the  knots  so  secure  it 
is  impossible  for  the  threads  to  slip. 
When  the  rug  is  ready  to  be  taken  off 
of  the  frame  the  weaver  combs  the 
ends  where  the  twine  has  been  cut. 
making  a  fringe  as  a  finish  to  the  mat. 

Making  these  mats,  and  learning  to 
read  Braille  writing  have  furnished  a 
wonderful  outlet  for  Mrs.  Ellis'  activi- 
ty. When  Mrs.  Cameron  told  her 
another  blind  pupil  was  starting  les- 
sons in  fingertip  reading,  she  re- 
doubled her  efforts. 

"Now  I  have  someone  to  compete 
with,"  she  announced. 

The  same  spirit  of  competition 
spurs  her  on  with  the  mat-weaving 
It  has  opened  a  new  life  to  her  in  her 
blindness. 

Few  women  know  that  door-mats 
can  be  made  of  ordinary  binder  twine, 
the  kind  farmers  use  for  binding 
wheat.  Such  mats  are  tough,  durable, 
and  unusually  decorative.  One  ball  of 
twine  will  make  three  mats,  measuring 
about  18x26  inches  in  size. 

Those  who  like  mats  in  bright  col- 
ors can  dye  the  twine  any  shade  de- 
sired before  beginning  to  weave.  Mrs. 
Ellis  is  content  with  the  natural  color, 
which  is  very  effective.  Those  woven 
of  blue  or  green  twine  are  striking  and 
add  a  spot  of  color  to  the  porch  or 
living  room. 


Perhaps  the  safest  type  of  harmony 
for  those  who  are  a  little  afraid  of  their 
color  judgment  is  the  use  of  different 
tones  of  the  same  color.  For  instance, 
one  pretty  bedroom  rug  could  combine 
several  tones  of  blue;  another,  tones 
of  red,  or  for  a  livingroom  three  tones 
of  green  or  a  combination  of  tan, 
orange  and  brown  could  be  used. 

No  matter  what  type  of  color  har- 
mony is  used,  if  there  are  several  small 
rugs  in  the  room,  they  should  carry  out 
the  same  general  design  and  color,  o. 
at  least  harmonize  with  each  other  ant 
the  rest  of  the  room. 


We\ee^UaiOkla.,AMer^caK. 
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Th>  Melting  Pot  at  Work 

When  only  11  years  old,  Samuel 
Konefsky^J^hidPolishjboy,  came  to 
America,  tojonP*1*jr'  father.  The; 
faiber  had  toHbertine  a  citizen  before 
theloy  yfculd  be  admitted  for  fear  he 
migjt  \*ome  a  public  charge.  Now 
Sarriiel  «*  15  and  tho  he  knew  no 
English  less  than  four  years  ago  and 
had  to  learn  to  read  with  raised  let- 
ters, he  recently  headed  his  class  of 
120  pupils  graduating  from  a  New- 
York  grade  school.  And  every  one  of 
his  classmates  had  go<0d  eyes.  After 
learning  to  read  the  Voy  passed  thru 
eight  years  of  school  in  three  years 
and  four  months. 


"13 ocVoht ,  Wva-ss^CytoW-g-. 


Notwithstanding  tho  fact  they  are 
blind,  Mr  and  Mrs  Fred  Beiler,  in 
charge  of  the  telephone  exchange  at 
Bloomingville,  O,  are  recognized  by 
telephone  officials  as  two  of  its  most 
dependable  and  efficient  aids.  Inci- 
dentally, the  subscribers  are  certain 
there  aren't  any  "centrals"  to  be 
found  who  can  measure  up  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Beiler.  Even  if  they  are  asked 
for  the  correct  time,  the  Beilers  will 
tell  it,  for  they  have  a  clock  with 
raised  hands  on  its  face  that  enables 
them  to  read  lime  with  their  finger 
tips. 
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Jimmy's  Best  Girl 

(Bide    Dudley    In    the    New    York    Evening: 
World) 

New  York 

THE  razing  of  the  Casino  Theater! 
brings  to  my  mind  the  story  of] 
Jimmy.  He  was  the  new  office 
boy  at  the  headquarters  of  a  produc- 
ing firm  that  had  a  musical  show  in 
the  old  playhouse.  Jimmy  was  bright 
and  willing  and  everybody  liked  him,l 
but  he  was  made  the  butt  of  nu- 
merous jokes  merely  because  h« 
seemed  to  enjoy  them  himself.  On© 
day  the  rest  of  the  office  force  hearfli 
Jimmy  say: 

"Gee,  I  wisht  I  could  git  a  tickej 
for  our  show.  I  want  my  best  girl 
to  see  it." 

That  was  a  big  laugh.  The  idea  that 
Jimmy  had  a  girl  tickled  the  others: 

"Why  not  ask  for  two  seats  and  sit 
with  her,  Jimmy?"  came  from  some- 
body. 

"Oh,  business  is  too  good.  I  kin 
stand  up." 

Immediately  a  joke  was  framed. 
Jimmy  was  given  a  ticket  by  the  gen- 
eral manager.  That  ticket  called  for 
a  seat  behind  a  post— for  the  Casino 
had  them.  Jimmy  didn't  know  about 
the  post.  He  merely  expressed  his 
delight  and  thanks. 

That  night  the  general  manager, 
the  stenographer  and  the  bookkeeper 
dropped  in  the  theater  to  see  what 
would  happen— and  to  have  a  laugh. 
They  found  Jimmy  standing  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  house. 

"Where's  your  girl,  Jimmy?"  asked 
the  general  manager. 

"In  de  seat,"  he  replied,  fairly 
beaming  with  joy. 

The  general  manager  took  a  walk 
down  the  aisle.  There  sat  a  pretty 
little  girl  directly  behind  a  post.  His 
laugh  was  over  now.  He  was  sorry — 
she  seemed  so  sweet.  Returning  to 
Jimmy   he    said: 

"Listen,  kid,  I'm  going  to  change 
that  seat.  It's  behind  a  post." 

"Aw,  dat's  all  right,"  replied  Jimmy. 
"I'll  let  you  in  on  a  secret.  She's 
Nellie,  my  sister." 

"Your  sister?"  came  from  the  man. 
"That's  all  the  more  reason  she 
should  have  a  good  seat." 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Blank,"  urged  the 
boy.  "Nellie's  havin'  de  time  of  her 
life.  You  see,  Mr.  Blank,  Nellie's 
blind." 

The  general  manager  left  the  thea- 
ter and  walked  to  his  home,  clear  up- 
town. He  wanted  to  think. 


T3osVort  , Mags,,  ^fg sir 
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Sorrow's  Blind  Man's 
Glasses,  Sees  Eclipse 

A  man  dropped  a  quarter  into  a 
blind  man's  tin  box  in  Central  square, 
Cambridge,  yesterday  afternoon,  but 
instead  of  taking  a  pencil  he  asked 
the  blind  man  if  he  could  borow  his 
glasses.  The  blind  man  assented, 
although  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
request. 

Then,  according  to  Traffic  Officer 
Phil  Ryan,  who  told  the  story,  the 
man  put  the  glasses  on  his  nose  and 
studied  the  sky.  In  a  minute  he  took 
them  off  and  returned  them  to  the 
blind  man. 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "That's  a  fire 
eclipse." 


OkXAotAaClty,0)<.,Ttrvs 
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THREAT  OF  BLINDNESS 
WINS  PRI&Olf-fcfi^rE 

rlsoners  at  the  iWrfllfester 
p*itenfltaVy  facing  blindness  were 
grlPted  ^°°-day  leaves  by  Governor 
Ho^oway  Tuesday  to  undergo  treat- 
ment. They  are  Clarence  Watson, 
sentenced  for  life  in  Hughes  county  in 
1917  for  murder,  and  M.  B.  Ruther- 
ford, Muskogee,  sentenced  for  three 
years  for  forgery  in  March,  1929. 

rVemorvf ,  Nekr.,Tr'ikuKe 

BLIND  GOSPEL     | 

SINGER  DRAWS 

4lf  GE  AUDIENCE 

h  he  Mission  services  which  closed 
at,  the iPohocco  Lutheran  church 
Sw  day  J&fternoon  after  two  even- 
ing ;,  ony  morning  and  one  after - 
no<  n  meeting,  were  very  well  at- 
tended considering  the  inclement 
weather  which  prevailed. 

The  church  was  filled  to  capacity 
t>  r  she  final  service  Sunday  after- 
noon at  2:30,  in  charge  of  Rev.  M 
P.  Bollesen  of  Plainview,  at  which 
Miss  Martha  Leveen,  blind  gospel 
singer  from  Minneapolis,  gave  a 
sketch  of  her  life  which  was  very 
much  enjoyed. 

The  First  Lutheran  church  In 
this  city  was  packed  Sunday  even- 
ing when  Mr.  Bollesen  again  con- 
ducted the  service  and  Miss  Leveen 
sang  gospel  songs  and  spoke  brief- 
ly. Mr.  Bollesen  also  had  charge 
of  the  Danish  service  at  this  church 
Monday  afternoon  at  2:30. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Christensen,  presi-j 
dent  of  the  Iowa  district  of  the 
United  D.  L.  C.  church,  will  arrive 
in  Fremont  Tuesday  morning  from 
Harlan,  Ia„  to  conduct  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mission  services  a\ 
the  First  Lutheran  church  and 
Trinity  Lutheran  church     on     the 


Bluffs.  Miss  Leveen  will  partici- 
pate in  all  these  meetings  also. 

A  special  reception  for  the  older 
Danish  people  of  Fremont  has  been 
planned  for  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
2:30  at  the  First  Lutheran  church 
to  honor  Mrs.  Jens  Olsen,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  90th  birthday,  and 
Mrs.  Sophie  Olsen,  who  will  be  83 
years  of  age  Wednesday.  Rev.  M. 
G.  Christensen  will  have  charge  of 
a  short  service,  after  which  Miss 
Leveen  will  sing  and  refreshments 
will  be  served  by  the  Ladies'  Aid 
which  is  sponsoring  the  affair. 

Mr.  Christensen  will  lead  the 
meeting  at  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
church  on  the  Bluffs  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock. 


GovuNfrVori,  Kv. .  To&trr 
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Makes  a  New  Life  Out  of  the  Fragments  of 
Existence  That   Are   Left   to   Him,    He 
Discovers  New  Light,  and  Then  *  *  * 


ROBERT  ANDERSON  had  at  last 
fimiM  >*rre\  worth  living  again. 
In  t5«*q  years  when  he  was  going 
blind  ha  had- It  times  asked  what 
good  it  Ivas  vS  live  that  way.  The 
darkening  world  hedged  him  in 
more  closely  almost  every  day. 
Faces  disappeard,  familiar  objects 
were  eluding  him,  the  sunlight 
faded  to  dusk. 

But  Robert  Anderson's  body  was 
strong  and  he  had  the  fullness  of 
physical  life;  he  wasn't  sure  he 
wanted  life  with  the  night  creeping 
up.  To  what  end  would  he  live?  To 
what  good  was  it  to  walk  groping 

in  the  night? 

•  •        » 

HPHE  dusk  faded  to  darkness  and 
x  to  black  night.  He  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  in  the  way.  Chairs  and 
tables  challenged  him  as  he 
went  stumbling  about;  blank  walis 
stopped  him  when  he  was  hunting 
doors;  the  outdoors  was  a  frightful 
void  whose  darkness  pressed  upon 
him  and  warned  him  not  to  venture 
from  his  threshold. 

Robert  Anderson  sat  in  his  chair. 
There  he  was  safe  from  the  ob- 
stacles that  were  always  rising  up 
against  him — the  chairs,  the  tables, 
the  walls,  the  void  of  the  streets. 

•  •        » 

TTE  had  been  a  good  carpenter  and 
-1-1-  his  hands  delighted  in  the 
things  they  could  make.  Now  they 
lay  hopelessly  folded,  or  they  were 
groping  in  the  darkness,  trying  to 
push  it  away,  or  they  were  lifting 
food  to  his  mouth. 

They  had  learned  even  from  their 
youth  that  hands  must  earn  the 
bread  they  take;  now  the  bread  they 
lifted  to  his  mouth  was  bitter,  being 
unearned. 

To  what  good  was  it  to  live  in  this 
idleness,  with  hands  that  must  lie 
folded,  or  reaching  for  the  darkness 
that  was  never  to  be  seized  and 
pushed  away,  or  lifting  bitter  bread 
to  his  mouth? 


IN  time  he  came 
Bell  Home  for/ 
st.     He  heard 
there  and  perceived 
be  light  in  a  darkhe' 
man  laughs. 

The  others  told  him  that  when 
night  fell'  on  them  and  familiar 
faces  vanished  and  existence  became 
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void  and  without  form,  they  were 
afraid  of  life,  too.  When  then- 
hands  were  empty,  save  for  the  bit- 
ter bread  it  lifted  to  their  mouths, 
they  wondered  what  use  there  was 
in  this. 

But  in  a  while  the  lost  world  re- 
turned to  them,  not  as  a  thing  to 
be  seen,  but  a  glamorous  memory. 
They  remembered  sunlight  and  a 
smiling  face,  a  glowing  Christmas 
tree,  a  flower,  a  day  in  June. 

And  they  were  illuminated  by 
these  things  and  their  feet  stepped 
bravely  in  a  world  in  which  there 
was  form  and  order. 

*  si:  * 

"OOBERT  ANDERSON  waited  and 
J-*  in  time  became  conscious  of 
darkness  vanishing.  It  was  as  they 
had  said.  The  eyes  stay  dark,  but  the 
heart  glows  with  the  lights  it  re- 
members. 

He  gathered  together  the  most 
gorgeous  colors  to  be  remembered — 
a  fragment  of  a  sunset,  a  portion  of 
the  sun  rising,  trees  in  bloom,  the 
beauty  of  flowering  shrubs.  He  as- 
sembled all  the  friendly  faces  he 
had  known  and  the  sun-drenched 
days. 

He  had  the  world,  not  as  the  fleet- 
ing glance  of  it  that  is  for  seeing 
men,  but  as  a  permanent  possession 
in  his  heart,  another  sun  lighting 
the  way.    Robert  Anderson  walked 

with  courageous  steps. 

*  *        * 

rpHERE  was  work  for  him.  In  the 
-1-  Workshop  for  the  Blind  he 
learned  to  make  baskets.  His  hands 
moved  swiftly  at  their  work,  rejoic- 
ing in  creation;  out  of  formless 
reeds  a  basket  grew.  The  bread  be- 
came sweet  in  his  mouth. 

Out  of  the  fragments  of  existence 
that  were  left  to  him  he  had  made 
a  good  life.  Three  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  come  in  desolation  to 
the  home  and  in  that  time  he  had 
created  a  new  and  joyous  world  out 
of,  the  pieces  of  the  old  that  were 

left  to  him. 

•  *       * 

OUT  after  he  had  built  it  he  lost 
-"-*  it.  When  life  seemed  worthless, 
it  clung  to  him;  when  he  had  re- 
made it  and  had  come  to  love  it,  it 
fell  away  from  him.  Last  week  he 
was  buried.  He  was  60  years  old. 

Many  of  the  blind  were  at  his  fu- 
neral In  Spring  Grove.  The  blind 
judge,  Samuel  Bell;  the  blind 
preacher,  Walter  Kent,  offered  trib- 
utes to  his  valor. 


xa.. 


0ri&]hf  the  earliest  tystems  where- 
by tJfo  blind  might  read  originated 
m  Peru,  where  the  alphabet  was 
formed  by  knots  on  a  length  of  string. 
In  the  Sixteenth  century  Francesco 
Lucas,  a  Spaniard,  engraved  charac- 
ters on  wood  for  the  blind,  and  in  1G40 
an  arrangement  of  movable  metal 
type  was  used  in  France.  This  plan 
failed  through  lack  of  funds  and  the 
blind  had  to  revert  to  the  wooden  let- 
ters and  pins  stuck  in  cushions.   Other 


devices  for  the  blind  were  Doctor  Piu- 
seaux's  frame  with  a  small  handle 
into  which  metal  letters  could  be  in- 
serted, and  a  German  scheme  with 
letters  cut  in  cardboard.  Then  Val- 
entin Hauy  realized  the  possibilities 
of  embossed  paper.  It  was  at  this 
school  that  Louis  Braille  was  a  pupil 
and  he  saw  the  superiority  of  the 
point  system  over  the  many  others, 
including  Gall's  Moon  type,  that  were 
causing  confusion.  His  method  is 
now  world-wide.  The  Koran  has  been 
transcribed  into  Braille,  and  the  sys- 
tem adapted  to  Chinese  and  Arabic. 


ToT-V\^K^,0re..O-fe^oNlarM, 
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or  Blind  Indorsed. 

kow  before  congress  author- 
izi<&  fwablishment  of  cigar  and 
news  stands  in  federal  buildings  so 
that  blind  men  may  be  given  employ- 
menl  has  be<3n  '  HttterrewJ^fcyXiiei^i 
K«Ujg£,  nationally  known  blind  woman, 
according  to  word  received  yester- 
day by  Ed  Robbins  of  this  city.  Miss 
Keller  has  written  to  Senators  La 
Follette  and  Borah,  personal  frends 
of  hers,  urging  them  to  support  the 
bill.  Both  senators  are  members  of 
the  labor  and  education  committee, 
which  is  considering  the  measure' 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Thomas 
D.  Schall,  blind  senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 


3oet"oH.  Mass-.G-IoW 
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Trust  Fund  by  WiU  of  Mrs 
Marie  D,  Parritt 


Mrs  Marie  D.  Parritt,  a  widow  of  9 
Forest  st,  Cambridge,  who  suffered 
from  impaired  vision  during  her  life, 
leaves  her  estate,  under  the  terms  of 
a.  will  filed  in  Middlesex  Court  yes- 
terday, to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
one  or  more  American,  Protestant, 
self-supporting  women,  who  are  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  incapacitated 
because   of  loss  of  eyesight. 

Mrs  Parritt,  who  died  April  3, 
leaves  her  estate,  the  vaiue  of  which 
is  not  indicated  in  the  will,  to  the 
National     Shawmut     Bank    of     Boston 

and  Alfred  A.  Gillette  of  Cambridge, 
in  trust,  with  the  expressed  desire 
that  it  be  known  as  the  William  G. 
Parritt  Fund,  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband.  The  will  stipulates  that  the 
fund  is  not  to  be  used  for  such  case.* 
as  might  be  successfully  treated  at 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary.    The    bequest   reads: 

"Having  formed  the  desire  of  leav- 
ing the  bulk  of  my  property  to  char- 
itable purposes,  and  having  myself  ex- 
perienced the  serious  handicap  result- 
ing from  impaired  vision,  caused  by 
cataracts  of  the  eyes,  I  direct  my  trus- 
tees to  apply  the  income  from  the 
trust  fund  for  the  relief  and  assistance 
of  one  or  more  women  who  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  professing  Protest- 
ants, who  need  not,  however,  necessar- 
ily be  members  of  any  church,  to  be 
selected  by  the  trustees,  who  are  de- 
pendent in  whole  or  substantial  pari 
for  their  support  upon  wages,  salaries 
or  commissions  earned  by  them 
through  their  personal  labor  and  serv- 
ices and  who  by  reason  of  total  or 
substantial  loss  of  eyesight  are  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  incapacitated 
iiom  supporting  themselves  and  are 
therefore  in  need  of  charitable  assist- 
ance. 

"It  is  not  intended  hereby 'to  coun- 
tenance or  give  encouragement  to 
improvidence  or  idleness.  nor  to 
provide  medical,  surgical  or  hospital 
assistance  which  could  be  obtained 
without  charges  at  free  dispensaries 
and  clinics  maintained  by  such  excel- 
lent institutions  as  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  &  Ear  Infirmary;  but  to  rovide 
with  financial  assistance  for  needs 
which  could  not  be  satisfied  through 
such  or  similar  agencies,  one  or  more 
such  women,  so  afflicted.'' 

The  will  sets  forth,  without  giving 
any  reason  therefore,  that  the  tes- 
tator intentionally  neglected  to  make 
provision  for  her  brother,  Charles  T. 
Dukelow,  265  Dean  road,  Brookline; 
her  two  sisters,  Mrs  Annie  D.  Morgan, 
109  Maple  st,  West  Roxbury,  and  Mis 
Ellen  D.  Sherry,  43  Bradford  st, 
Quincy;  and  a  half-sister,  Mrs  Frances 
Sparrow,  10  Auckland  st,  Dorchester. 
They  are  listed  as  the  only  heirs-at- 
law. 
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Blind,   Deaf   Broom 
Maker,  jGbes  Out 
^fTBusiness. 


Geore^  Enninga  of  northwest  of 
Newki/kJ  yho.  has  been  making 
brooniB^fitUfrkansas  City  several 
years,  i|  g*ng  out  of  business. 

The  dfealf  and  blind  broom  mak- 
er, a  familiar  figure  on  streets  of 
towns  in  this  section,  intends  to 
go  to  Ackley,  Iowa,  where  l\e  will 
spend  the  summer  months  with 
relatives.  He  will  make  fly  nets 
and  hammocks  as  he  says  there  is 
more  profit  in  it  than  in  brojbms. 

Enninga,  who  peddled  his  wares 
door  to  door,  has  many  friends  in 
this  section.  He  has  oredflfrd  the 
Herald-Journal  sent  to  pis  new 
address. 

King  George  has  requested  that  all 
proflits  from  the  sale  of  phonograph 
records  of  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  naval  conference  be  given  to  the 
fund  to  provide  radio  receiving  sets  for 
the  blind. 


£>a\«.rw,  (Aa&g.,  N 
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Social  Circle  for 
Blind  Entertained 
With  Bird  Mimicry 

Through  the  hospitality  of  the 
Thread  and  Needle  Sewing  society 
the  Social  Circle  for  the  Blind  was 
entertained  yesterday  afternoon  by 
Edward  Avis,  bird  mimic.  Mr.  Avis 
gave  a  most  delightful  program  of 
bird  mimicry,  perfectly  imitating  the 
songs  of  domestic  and  foreign  birds 
by  whistling,  an  art  which  he  has 
perfected  to  the  utmost. 

To  the  guests  the  program  was 
especially  delightful  for  many  of  the 
calls  and  songs  that  the  entertainer 
Imitated  were  ones  with  which  they 
were  familiar  as  they  are  heard 
around  this  section  every  spring  and 
summer  during  the  bird  season.  At 
times  Mr.  Avis  accompanied  himself 
on  the  violin,  adding  to  the  delights 
of  the  program  and  making  a  pleas- 
ing comparison  with  the  music  of  the 
human  as  compared  to  the  songs  of 
the  bird.  Humorous  comments  also 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

The  usual  social  hour  during  which 
refreshments  were  served  brought  to 
a  conclusion  the  pleasant  afternoon. 


BLIND  EX-BOXER 
[DRT  IN  FALL 


Lou^Pa 


0* "*" 

LouliPalm'er.  blind  former  boxer,  was 
pamfully  in juredla^e^ Friday  after- 
noon in  a  'faTr*#TThird  and  Market 
streets.  He  stumbled  over  the  guard 
rail  and  plunged  eight  feet,  head  fore- 
most, into  the  shaft  of  a  sidewalk 
elevator  of  the  Lovenhart  Company. 

After  being  given  first  aid  in  the 
store.  Palmer  was  taken  to  City  Hos- 
pital in  a  police  patrol.  He  refused 
to  submit  to  treatment  upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  but  later  consented.  Fif-| 
teen  stitches  were  required  to  close 
the  wound  in  his  head.  . 

Palmer  was  among  the  top  flight  of 
featherweights  several  years  ago. 

His  ring  career  was  cut  short  by 
failing  eye  sight.  While  undergoing 
treatment  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
Palmer  fell  into  a  sidewalk  shaft  on 
Preston,  between  Fehr  avenue  and 
Jefferson  street.  He  had  been  totally 
blind  since  that  time. 

Palmer  earns  his  livelihood  by  sell- 
ing magazines.  He  is  25  years  old 


Laurel,  Alz-ss^   Leader 
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Blind  Orator  of 
South  To  Speak 
Wednesday  Night 

Edward  Beecher  Ray.  minister  of 
the  gospel,  traveler  and  lecturer,  is 
to  speak  at  the  Second  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  Wednesday  night  at 
prayer  meeting  services  at  7:30  1 
o'clock. 

Rev.  Ray  has  attracted  consider-  i 
able  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  is  known  as  the  blind  ora- 
tor of  the  south.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University  and  has  a 
number  of  subjects  of  timely  inter- 
est at  command. 

The  speaking  is  being  sponsored 
by  both  the  Kingston  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Second  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  and  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  union  service.  Members 
i  of  all  denominations  are  cordially 
;  invited  to  be  present.  ^^ 
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Blindness  No  Handicap 
To  This  Manufacturer 
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alters    Operates  City  Shop  Without  Diffi- 
Fingertips  Become  Eyes 


IEINGIBLIND  isn't  such 


handi- 


thatis  what  Han- 
son Wa'lLeis,  JJ3!TTO!WlWBMW(»n,  has 
proved.  Walters  had  the  measles 
soon  after  birth  and  before  he  was 
seventeen  he  was  blind. 

He  was  born  In  Maryland  In  1848 
At  eleven,  seeing  there  was  no  hope 
of  ever  receiving  the  use  of  his  eyes, 
Walters  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
school  for  the  blind.  Here  he  receiv- 
ed a  sensible  literary  education  and  a 
good  quantity  of  handicraft  knowl- 
edge, including  broom  making,  mat 
weaving,  brush  making  and  chair 
seating. 

After  leaving  school  he  was  asked 
to  move  to  Kansas  with  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Gottman,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
the  next  fifteen  years.  This  launched 
him  on  his  business  career — that  of 
broom  making.  Walters  bought  the 
land  adjoining  his  brother-in-law  and 
raised  his  own  broom  corn,  thus  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  the  buying. 

When     the     boom     struck     Kansas 
City,  Walters  sold  out  and  returned 
to   Pennsylvania  and   went  into  the' 
store  business  with  another  brother- 
in-law,   John   Haggerty. 
*     «     * 

rP,  THE  NEXT  three  years  he 
worked  in  the  store.  Then  he 
sold  out  and  moved  to  Florence.  Kan,, 
entering  In  the  hardware  business. 
Here  he  worked  for  25  years  without 
a,  vacation.  He  said  that  he  enjoyett 
it  too* 


Upon  selling  afct  in  1919,  he  came 
to  OklahorAa^lnd  made  his  home 
with  a  nephew,  Jim  Gottman,  who 
lives  nine  miles  northeast  of  Shaw- 
nee. 

He  married  Miss  Grace  Hervey  in 
1926,  who  also  is  blind.  Mrs.  Walters 
lost  her  sight  when  she  was  three 
years  of  age.  This  does  not  hinder 
her  because  she  does  all  her  own 
housework  and   is  quite  efficient. 

Since  Mrs.  Walters  plays  the  piano 
and  Mr.  Walters  the  violin  and  he 
also  sings,  they  have  plenty  of  enter- 
tainment. Walters  has  been  active 
in  church  work  for  fifty  years,  being 
choir  director,  teacher  and  Sunday 
school  superintendent  while  In  Flor- 
ence. 

•     •    * 

WALTERS  has  built  a  shop  in  the 
rear  of  his  home  at  835  North 
Hobson,  where  he  is  busy  from  8 
until  5  o'clock  every  day.  He  makes 
all  sorts  of  things,  including  cabi- 
nets, clock  shelves,  footstools,  what- 
nots and  towel  rollers.  He  is  aided 
by  a  special  built  glass  cutter,  car- 
borundum, and  a  mytre. 

In  his  shop  is  the  queerest  ther- 
mometer imaginable.  It  has  the 
raised  braile  numbers  so  that  Walters 
may  read  it  at  his  convenience.  It  is 
made  of  the  sensitized  metal.  It  is 
one  of  his  greatest  delights  because 
on  the  coldest  or  the  hottest  day.  he 
can  easily  tell,  by  the  pressing  of  his 
fingers  against  the  thermometer,  the 
exact  temperature  to  the  nth  degree. 


April  3o, tqso. 


ind  Man  Says 
He  Wants  Hard 
Wojji^as 

AT7 — 

Ixurilof  sifct  in  both  eyes  at  the 
hands  fcf  anVinfunated  farm  neigh- 
bor hal  not  taken  the  sunny  side  of 
living  from  James  Murphy,  53  years 
old  Sulphur,  who  insists  jie  be  given 
something  to  ma  lcc  him  self  support- 
ing. 

Recovering  from  an  operation  at 
University  hospital  which  left  him 
totally  blind,  Murphy  said  he  wants 
to  eo  back  to  the  farm  life  he  knows 
and  likes  so  well. 

"I  can't  see,  hut  I  can  milk  cows 
with  the. best  of  them."  Murphy  said 
Saturday  before  his  return  to  Sulphur 
with  J.  H.  Casteel,  county  judge.  "If 
possible,  I  want  to  get  a  place  in  a 
state  institutioin  for  the  blind,  but 
failing  in  that  I  want  work  on  a 
dairy  where  things  are  systematized. 
"Finding  my  way  around  to  the 
stalls  would  be  easy,  and  I  am  a 
strong  man  capable  of  doing  a  lot  of 
hard  work  if  I  can  just  get  to  it." 

Until  he  receives  an  offer,  Murphy 
will  be  at  the  farm  residence  of  J.  L. 
Bostick  at  Sulphur,  where  there  is  a 
small  herd,  but  not  one  large  enough 
to  keep  him  busy.  Mrs.  J.  B.  A.  RoB- 
ertson,  chairman  of  the  commission 
for  the  adult  blind,  is  aiding  Murflhy 
in  his  efforts   to  obtain   employrglent. 
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HOPE  FOR  BLIND  Gtel 


Plfty*cd  with  "arwTJfl3erful  soprano 
voicii  £tjt  seemingly  denied  an  oper- 
atic frareer  because  of  blindness  since 
she  was  six  years  old,  new  hope  has 
come  to  Ruth  Hammerquis-t  of  Chi- 
cago, now  14. 

Her  remarkable  voice  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Cyrena  Van  Gor- 
don of  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany by  a  music  supervisor  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  which  Ruth  at- 
tends. The  opera  star  agreed  that 
the  girl's  v  operatic  possibil- 

ities, and  had  -.  er-  eyes  examined  by 
Dr.  S.  Bogert  Munns,  who  expressed 
the  belief  that  her  sistft  nwght  be  re- 
stored and  placed  h|r>fhder  treat- 
ment, f  yT 

Whether  this  hop*Chall  be  realiz- 
ed can  not  be  determined  for  some 
time,  but  it  is  likely  that  through 
Miss  Van  Gordon's  interest  she  may 
have  an  oportunity  on  the  concert 
stage,  even  though  her  blindness  can 
not  be  overcome. 

Miss  Van  Gordon's  many  admirers 
throughout  the  country  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  know  of  her  generous  action 
and  will  be  interested  in  the  progress 
of  her  gifted  protege. 


^V-loucs,  MO.,  AlabfcTW^il- 
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PhiladeSpIiifon  Wins 
Dftim  Medpl  Award 

Hi 


Presentation  to  Dr.  G.  E. 

de    Schweinitz    to .  Be 

Made  at  Dinner  Here. 

Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz  of 
Philadelphia,  professor  emeritus  of 
opthalmology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  awarded  the 
1930  Leslie  Dana  medal  for  the  pre- 
vention •  of  blindness,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  presentation  of  the  medal  will 
take  place  at  a  dinner  in  St.  Louis. 
Way  21,  following  which  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz  will  address  the  St 
Louis  Medical  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject. Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Their 
Prevention." 

Award  Approved  Here. 

The    recommendation    that    Dr.    d* 
Schweinitz  be     awarded     the   modal 
this  year  was  made  by  the  National 
Committee    for     the    Prevention     of 
Blindness,    and    the   approval   of   the 
recommendation    was    given    bv    the 
St.     Louis     Society     for/ffi*   Blind 
trustees  of  the  Dana  Medfel  And       ' 
Dr    De  Schweinitz  posiessesV  na- 
tional reputation  for  hifc  work  with 
the   blind  as  well  as   for  prevention 
of    the    loss    of   sight.      During    the 
world    war.    he   served   as   a   colonel 
in    the    Medical    Corps    a.nd    is    now 
a  brigadier  genera]  in  the  Auxiliary 
Medical    Reserve    Corps.        He    Mas 


CHWEIN1TZ 


elected  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1922  when 
the  organization  convened  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1027/flfc  %vas  awarded  the 
Howe  Trize  Mltaf  in  ophthalmology 
and  is  the  aufhor  of  several  treat- 
•ses  on  that  subject  and  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

Fund  Given  In  10i5 
Leslie  Dana  of  BrejUrmW  Park 
set  aside  a  #£ndJ#<The  presenta- 
tion of  the  nteBaTin  1823.  It  has 
been  awarded  each  year  since  to  the 
person  who  has  performed  outstand- 
■VlhtW«nd  iS  the  conservation  of 
new.  Prevention    of    oli.-.j- 

ry\>rl    Edward.    Jackson    of     Denver 
obtained  the  first  award,   and  -X 
who  have  won  it  in  turn  are   AouJs" 
Lee     Schuyler,     New     York a  tie 
acendant    of    Alexander    Hamilton! 


Park  Lewis  of  Buffa 

Dr.    Ernesto   Fuchjs 

mologist  of  \ 

person  outside  the 

have   won   the  awa.. 

presentation    of    the    medal    to    Dr' 

Puchs  was  made  in  Amsterdam,    ho 


not 
who 
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Blind  Inventor  as  a  Life  Saver 

'Ts^m9i^mmaiifgi_ thafc  lie  has  been 

working  on  for  several  years,  G.  L. 
Lavington,  an  Englishman,  believes 
he  wiU^eliminate  80  per  cent  of  the 
deftthsOn  street  accidents.  Mr.  Lav- 
infetln  "V  totally  blind,  and  this  de- 
vice Is  ^safety  screen  for  road  vehi- 
cles.* 

His  invention  is  a  simple  steel 
framework  which  can  be  adapted  for 
use  on  buses,  street  cars,  or  private 
automobiles.  Any  pedestrian  hit  by  a 
car  bearing  the  invention  is  tripped 
up  by  a  low  metal  bar  at  about  ankle- 
height,  and  his  body  is  met  by  two 
pliable  steel  bars  which  take  his 
weight,  the  momentum  of  the  car 
carrying  him  along  until  the  driver 
is  able  to  pull  up. 

The  inventor  allowed  himself  to  be 
run  down  by  a  taxi  cab  on  several  oc- 
casions to  prove  the  practiability  of 
his  invention,  and  was  not  injured,     , 
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Mrs  Catherine  McLaughlin,  aged  30, 
mother  of  four  children,  of  101  4th  st, 
Chelsea,  died  from  injuries*  inflicted 
by  a  yellow  crockery  mixing  bowl 
with  which  she  was  struck  over  the 
head  by  her  husband  during  a  dispute 
over  the  playing  of  the  radio  at  their 
home  -late  Saturday  night,  according 
to  a  story  told  the  Chelsea  police  to- 
day by  Mrs  Nellie  Crowley,  36,  of  33 
Mayberry  av,  Medford,  who  was  pres- 
ent in  the  apartment  of  the  McLaugh- 
lin's when  the  assault  occurred. 

She  said  that  she  bound  up  Mrs  Mc- 
Laughlin's head  with  a  cloth  before 
she  left  the  house  and  urged  that  she 
be  given  medical  attention.  Mrs  Mc- 
Laughlin is  believed  to  have  bled  to 
death.  The  bowl,  which  was  broken, 
was  then  given  by  McLaughlin  to  his 
son,  "Buddy"  Frank  McLaughlin  Jr, 
aged  8,  to  conceal.  The  child  hid  the 
broken  bowl  and  the  police  are  search- 
ing for  it. 

The  husband,  Francis  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, aged  32,  was  arraigned  in  the  Chel- 
sea District  Court  today  before  Judge 
Samuel  R.  Cutler  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  He  was  repre- 
sented by  attorney  Anthony  J.  Christo- 
foro  of  Revere  and  the  case  was  con- 
tinued fo  ra  hearing  in  the  Chelsea 
Court  next  Monday,  May  12. 

McLaughlin  fainted  this  morning 
when  he  was  being  questioned  and  was 
revived  on  a  table  in  the  guard  room 
of  the  police  station.  The  four  chil- 
dren James  10,  Frank  8,  Paul  6  and 
Eleanor  2,  who  is  blind  and  sick,  are 
at  the  Day  Nursery.  The  baby  needs 
hospital  treatment.  The  other  children/ 
will  be  taken  by  relatives  today,  it  is 
said. 

McLaughlin  denied  that  he  caused 
the  injuries  which  resulted  r\  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter  until 
he  woke  up  at  7  o'clock  .yesterday 
morning. 

The  police  were  called  into  the  case 
by  a  woman  resident  of  Williams  st, 
who  was  told  bv  McLaughlin  that  his 
wife  had  been  injured  and  was  at 
home.  She  told  patrolman  Fred  Sea- 
vey.  traffic  officer  at  Williams  st  asiJ 
Broadway. 


Felled  by  Blow  on  Head 

Police  investigation  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  woman's  body  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house.  She  had 
been  felled  by  a  downward  blow  on 
the  head,  apparently  from  a  bottle  or 
heavy    glass,    and    died    from    loss    of 


blood  Medical  Examiner  George  B. 
Magrath  viewed  the  body  "and  Will 
make  his  report  later, 
"police  allele  that  Mrs  Mcl*ughhn 
came  home  about  10  o'clock  Saturday 
night,    under   the   influence   of   liquor. 


Cleveland ,  OVi'uo,  H e w s. 
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MRS     CATHERINE     MCLAUGHLIN 

She  was  assisted  into  the  house,  police 
say. 

Allen  McDonald  of  Dorchester  st, 
South  Boston,  told  police  he  was  in 
the  house  at  midnight  and  saw  that 
Mrs  McLaughlin  was  badly  cut.  He 
said  he  urged  McLaughlin  to  get  a 
doctor,  but  McLaughlin  said  his  wife 
would  get  over  it  all  right. 

McDonald  said  there  was  another 
woman  at  the  house  at  the  time,  but 
McLaughlin  denied  that  there  was. 


Told  Woman  Wife  Was  Hurt 

McLaughlin  said  he  awoke  yester- 
day morning  and  found  his  wife  in 
the  room.  He  left  the  house,  stop- 
ping at  Williams  st,  where  he  told  a 
woman  that  his  wife  was  hurt. 

He  then  visited  Mrs  Margaret  Costa , 
sister  of  his  wife,  at  118  Elm  st, 
Charlestown,  and  both  returned  to 
Chelsea. 

The  investigation  was  made  by  In- 
spector Henry  B.  Spinney,  Sergt  Wal- 
ter A.  Barden  and  special  officers  Jo- 
seph Coughlin  and  Joseph  Flynn. 
Later  Chief  Charles  M.  Finn  and  Lieut 
Henry  J.  Harrison  investigated  the 
case. 

Both  husband  and  wife  were  in  pris- 
on in  1928.  the  wife  serving  a  year  for 
conducting  a  house  of  ill-fame  and 
the  husband  serving  two  years  for 
contempt  of  court. 


"Bosbw,  N\^g,«5.,"^>^\r. 
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Two  Blind  Women 
Led  From  Burning  Home 

BATH,  ME.,  May  6~  (AP)— Two  blind 
women  were  led  from  their  fire-swept 
home  on  the  edge  of  the  city  today  by 
a  neighbor  who  noticed  flames  and 
smoke  breakine  through  the  roof  of 
the  story  and  a  half  frame  structure. 

They  were  Mrs.'  Addle  J.  Snowman, 
70,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Lottie  A. 
McDuffie,    35. 

Lauriston  Esterbrook,  the  neighbor, 
and  Patrojman  George  Wilson  found 
the  women  wandering  about  in  an  up- 
stairs bedroom,  trying  in  vain  to  find 
the   doorway. 
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BLIND  TO  HAVE  CONTEST 

— «Je^ 

Books  to  Be  Read  in  Chi  Omega 
Competition  Offering  6  Awards. 

A  reading  contest  in  which  more 
than  25  blind  men  and  women  of 
Cleveland  will  participate  will  take 
place  in  the  assembly-room  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  on  May  16, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Palmer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
The  books  will  be  in  Braille. 

Chi  Omega,  a  national  college 
sorority  whose  Cleveland  chapter's 
philanthropy  consists  in  work  -or 
the  blind,  has  offered  cash  awards 
to*  three  winners  in  two  classes  of 
competition.  The  first  class  includes 
those  who  learned  to  read  Braille  in 
childhood;  the  second,  those  who 
did  not  take  up  the  study  until  after 
they  were  21, 

This  is  the  first  time  such  a  con- 
test has  taken  place  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  al- 
though similar  competitions  have 
long  been  popular  in  England.    ,.-•" 
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pO#r^EBN# years    ago    Wednes- 

'  eye  left  to  Jeff  Col- 

ist     Seventh     avenue, 

osion   rvf-a   dynamite 

cap    went    out   leaving   him   totally 

blind  with  a  wife  to  support*' ««■■•• 

-Jf%e"«9W*iM*(*"MBaif^ktnt>d    in 
the     exolosion    which    blinded    the 
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other  eye  and  tore  four  fingers 
from  his  right  hand,  when  a  child 
of  nine. 

Since  that  time  the  family  has 
increased  five  children  and  Collins, 
or  "Blind  Jeff"  as  he  is  known  in 
Bvistow,  has  continued  to  support 
them  on  a  plane  with  other  families 
with  work  in  which  his  blindness 
was  not  too  great  a  handicap. 

Managing  a  hotel  at  Skiatook 
and  a  bowling  alley  and  domino 
parlor  since  coming  to  Bristow  five 
years  ago  have  enabled  Collins  to 
care  for  his  family.       , 

Recently  Jeff's  domino  parlor 
came  under  fire  and  for  a  time  it 
appeared  that  he  would  have  to 
seek  other  means  of  svyport.  At 
the  insistence  of  a  few  women,  who 
claimed  their  husbands  gambled 
their  money  away  in  the  games  at 
the  parlor,  the  city  council  prepared 
to  draw  an  ordinance  closing 
domino  rooms  in  Bristow. 

Persistently  determined  Jeff  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  women.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  council,  was 
given  a  hearing  and  convinced 
them  if  gambling  was  carried  on 
over  the  game  it  was  hidden  from 
Liin. 

On  his  assurance  that  men,  of 
whom  complaints  had  been  made, 
would  be  excluded  in  the  parlor,  the 
council  dropped  moves  to  close  the 
establishment.  Incidentally  the 
complaints  of  gambling  stopped 
also. 

Whether  guided  by  some  of  his 


children  or  finding  his  own  way, 
the  casual  observer  would  hardly 
notice  Jeff  was  finding  his  way 
with  sightless  eyes.  From  his 
domino  parlor  on  East  Seventh  ave- 
nue to  his  home  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  Collins  can  find  his 
way  unassisted  in  the  thickest 
traffic,  crossing  streets  without  a 
falter. 

From  the  end  of  the  sidewalk 
several  yards  from  his  home  Jeff 
walks  until  his  walking  stick 
touches  a  piye  fence  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  step.  The  rest  of 
the   way   is   easy. 

He  is  usually  guided  in  walks 
about  the  city  by  one  of  his  older 
children,  Kenneth,  10,  the  oldest,  or 
Myra  Jane,  8. 

The  other  children,  even  down 
to  Lewis,  less  than  two  years  old, 
have  learned  of  their  father's  dis- 
ability and  assist  him.  Even  the 
baby  has  learned  that  articles  must 
be  placed  in  his  father's  hands  and 
not  be  left  where  he  must  grope  for 
them. 

The  other  children,  Mary  Jean, 
5.  and  Thomas,  4,  are  equally  con- 
siderate. 

A  radio,  a  motor  or  other  intri- 
cate machinery  in  Jeff's  hand  is  re- 
paired as  though  by  a  skilled  me- 
chanic with  two  good  eyes. 

To  Collins  the  subject  of  his 
blindness  is  naturally  delicate.  He 
does  not  think  it  extraordinary 
that  he  has  not  had  to  seek  assist- 
ance in  his  needs  and  will  scarcely 
speak  of  that  phase  of  his  life. 

He  asks  no  concessions  of  his 
patrons  and  refuses  their  at- 
tempted tips  or  gifts.  "I  have  not 
had  to  beg,"  he  said,  "but  neigh- 
bors and  customers  here — (indicat- 
ing his  domino  room) — have  been 
very   considerate. 

He  delights  in  telling  of  his  un- 
usual works  with  his  hands  such 
as  repairing  a  delicate  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. 


May    )4-,  1^30, 
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rIVE  JUDGES  TO  PICK 
BEST  BLIND  READERS 

Contest     Friday     to     Be     First     in 

^      *     America 

W(nfteis  of  the  first  "reading" 
contest  for  the  blind  in  America 
Friday  evening  in  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  will  be  selected  by 
these  five  judges: 

Miss  Elinor  Lally,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  Cleveland  School 
of  Education;  Miss  Gertrude  Len- 
inger,  teacher  of  music,  department 
for  the  blind,  Cleveland  public 
schools;  Miss  Mabel  Quinn,  teacher 
of  Braille,  Cleveland  public  schools; 
Miss  Maude  Burroughs,  elementary 
schools'  supervisor;  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Enever,  home  teacher  for  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind. 

Prizes  totaling  $90  are  offered  by 
the  Cleveland  chapter  of  Chi  Omega 
Sorority.  Mrs.  E.  K.  Geist  of  1459 
Arthur  avenue,  Lakewood,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  blind. 
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Freedom  Is  Reward 
For  Two  Blind  Men 

Pajt   On    Street    Here    Make    "Honest 
1  Playing  Saxophone  and 
Accordian. 


e  metallic  click  of  silver  coins  in: 
tiif  cups — two  men  feeling  their  way 
slcnvly  along  the  sidewalks — plaintive 
notes  of  familiar  old  tunes —  the  soft 
strains  of  an  accordion —  the  bolder 
sound  of  the  saxophone — a  mother 
watching  from  the  doorway  with 
tears  in  her  eyes — and  thus  another 
act  in  life's  sometimes  mysterious 
drama  is  enacted  in  Boonville  today. 

"Where's  the  music  coming  from?" 
asks   one. 

"What's  the  excitement  on  the  cor- 
ner? Why  the  crowd?"  queries  an- 
other. 

"Oh,  just  a  coupla  morn  beggars 
on  the  street,"  one  unthinking  man 
replies. 

Had  the  man  who  replied  stopped 
to  think,  however,  he  might  have 
answered  differently.  "Just  a  coupla 
beggars"  in  reality  may  be  two  hon- 
est men,  afflicted,  denied  the  blessings 
of  perfect  health  and  sound  bodies, 
with  souls  yearning  for  companion- 
ship among  men  and  hearts  seeking 
freedom   like   others   more   fortunate. 

"Where's  the  music  coming  from?" 
Not  from  the  accordion,  and  saxo- 
phone alone  which  we  see  the  pair 
playing  as  they  walk  up  and  down 
the  street  but  from  desires  within.  It 
is  this  yearning  for  freedom,  or  "mak- 
in'  an  honest  livin',"  that  enables 
them  to  play  and  move  the  hearts  of 
men  to  donate  that  their  daily  wage 
is  sufficient  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  These  two  men  would  rather 
play  on  the  streets  than  go  to  some 
state  institution  where  they  would 
be  provided  for.  They  would  rather 
make  music  on  the  street  than  be- 
come burdens  of  the  state. 

These  two  beggars  on  the  street 
have  freedom — and  that's  a  thing  we 
all  cherish  highly.  They  go  from 
place  to  place,  selling  their  wares — 
music — to  justify  this  yearning  for 
freedom. 

Blind?  Afflicted?  You  doubt  it. 
Well,  what  if  one  can  see  a  little  of 
the  sunlight?  Do  you  begrudge  him 
that?  What  if  one  does  have,  per- 
haps, a  stronger  back  than  you  but 
is  afflicted  otherwise?  Would  you 
deny  him   everything? 

"They  play  real  well,  don't  they," 
admits  one  of  the  crowd. 

"Yes,  and  they're  making  an  hon- 
est living,"  declared  another.  "I'm 
'or    them." 

Coins— nickels,  dimjes,  pennies — 
click  into  the  cups,  the  music  con- 
tinues, the  crowd  moves  on. 

Such  is  the  price  this  pair  pay^^Cr" 
'reedom. 
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TO  OPEN  FACTORY  FOR  BLIND 

Perkins    Institution's    Plant    in    Bos- 
ton  Will  .Be    Run   by  Sightless. 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

BOSTON,  May  18. -One  of  the 
most  unusual  factories  in  New  Eng- 
land is  to  be  dedicated  on  Thursday, 
when  the  new  industrial  building 
constructed  for  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  will  be  opened  in 
South   Boston. 

The  building  is  a  five-story  fire- 
proof structure  containing  25,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and,  with 
modern  machinery,  will  be  operated 
entirely  by  the  blind. 

The  factory  will  be  devoted  to  pil- 
low and  mattress  making,  hair  and 
feather  renovating,  chair  reseating 
and  appliance  manufacturing,  and 
also  accommodates  a  printing  plant 
for  the  weekl  ynews  in  braille  t*"-~ 
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Blind  Boy  Overcomes 
Skeptics,  Takes  First 
In  National  Society 

■  Omaha,  May  17.— (AP)  —  A 
blind  boy.  whom  teachers  first  re- 
garded with  dubious  shakes  of 
1  It cir  head6,  today  heads  the  ranks 
of  those  named  to  the  National 
Honor  society  from  Omaha  South 
high   school. 

He  is  Edward  John  Kuncel,  16 
years  old,  and  his  average  grade 
is  97.  A  remarkable  memory,  abi- 
lity to  typewrite,  and  the  use  of 
Braille  "shorthand"  has  overcome 
h  i  s  handicap.  Kuncel  entered 
South  two  years  ago  from  Nebras- 
ka City  where  he  attended  the 
State  School  for  the  blind. 
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ground  that  he  lost  eye- 
both  eyes  while  working 
North  Western  railroad, 
Herman  J.  Worl,  33,  received  10 
thousand  dollars  in  indemnity,  ac- 
cording to  a  settlement  made  Sat- 
urday. 
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VOICES  TELL  AGES  TO 
THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  SEE 

Talkie    Development    Calls    Attention    to    the 

Importance   of   Sounds,    Which   Most 

Of  Us  Ignore 


There  is  a  girl  at  the  Lighthouse, 
New  York's  association  for  the  blind, 
who  can  guess  the  ages  of  persons  by 
hearing  them  sipeak.  She  rarely  is 
over  a  year  out  of  the  way. 

Yet  this  is  not  so  unusual.  Most 
of  those  who  have  been  blind  for  some 
time  can  judge  not  only  age,  but 
character  by  voices.  Often  it  is 
harder  to  fool  the  ear  than  the  eye. 
The  answer  may  be  that  beauty  par- 
Jors  do  a  lot  tor  faces,  but  cannot 
iron  the  wrinkles  out  of  voices. 

Many  of  us,  because  we  do  see, 
rarely  consider  how  many  impressions 
we  get  from  sound.  If  we  hear  an 
unfamiliar  noise,  we  usually  go  "to  see 
ivhat  it  is."  Yet  not  only  words  but 
the  tone  of  a  voice  can  rouse  various 
tmotions  in  us. 

Words,  for  example,  may  be  respect- 
ful, but  their  tone  impertinent.  We 
get  definite  impressions  from  a  voice 
•ver  a  telephone,  where  we  are  forced 
to  depend   entirely  on   the  ear. 

Voice  Must  Suit  the  Part 

To  the  deaf,  life  is  a  silent  movie, 
to  the  blind,  it  is  a  radio  performance. 

The  growth  of  the  radio  naturally 
fias  resulted  in  many  experiments  and 
discoveries  as  to  sound  effects.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company  here 
in  New  York  has  found  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  be  just  as  cajeful  in  casting 
plays  for  the  radio  as  it  is  for  the 
stage. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  speakers  who 
possess  parallel  qualities  to  those  of 
actors.  They  must  have  "acting" 
voices:  voices  with  dramatic  possibili- 
ties. Over  the  radio,  voices  take  on 
physical  characteristics. 

Broadcasting  companies  have  fairly 
accurate  methods  of  testing  the  reac-; 
tion  of  the  public  to  their  programs. 
One  play  was  as  unmistakably  a  flop 
as  any  that  ever  died  in  a  night  on 
Broadway.  A  studio  critic,  with  no 
hesitation,  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
spot. 

"The  play  is  miscast,"  he  asserted. 
•'The  hero  has  a  villain's  voice." 

He  was  right.  The  voice  was  too 
heavy  and  lacked  a  necessary  quality 
of  youth.      Recast,  the  play  succeeded. 

For  the  radio,  it  frequently  is  found 
necessary  to   imitate  a  sound,  rather 


than  produce  the  sound  itself.  Some] 
of  the  sound  devices  used  in  stage 
productions  are  used,  but  not  all  of 
them  are  satisfactory. 

A  man  has  recently  invented  an  elec- 
trical machine  which  is  expected  to 
reproduce  all  the  ordinary  noises, 
such  as  rain,  hail,  wind,  waves,  hoof- 
beats  or  the  sounds  made  by  automo- 
biles or  trains.  Perhaps  it  will  also 
imitate    a    pistol    shot. 

The  firing  of  a  real  pistol  repro- 
duces bady.  To  a  radio  audience,  it 
doesn't  sound  at  all  like  a  pistol  shot. 
The  sound  made  by  the  crack  of  a 
riding  crop  on  leather  produces  a 
much  more  realistic  impression. 

One  thing  which  cannot  be  faked 
over  the  radio  is  the  slamming  of  a 
door.  It  was  discovered  that  when 
a  character  made  his  exit  something 
was  lacking.  The  closing  of  a  door 
was  needed  to  complete  the  impression 
of    departure. 

Even  TeU  Bills  Apart 

But  available  doors  were  :-.ever  con-i 
venient  to  the  microphone.  So  a  way 
had  to  be  figured  out  to  take  the  moun- 
tain to  Mahomet.  A  door  frame  and 
door  were  constructed  and  Oie  whole 
thing  mounted  on  wheels.  This  solved 
the  difficulty. 

Now,  when  an  actor  exists,  his  voice 
is  diminished,  to  give  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing distance,  and  the  door  is 
wheeled  into  position  at  any  desired 
distance,  opened,  and  shut  with  the 
amount  of  force  the  action  of  the 
scene  resuires.  This,  to  any  ears, 
sounds  realistic. 

The  blind  not  only  can  tell  ages,  but 
also  can  tell  the  difference  between 
bills  of  various  denominations.  This 
accomplishment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  trained  ear.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  trick. 

The  blind  have  a  certain  method  of 
folding  bills.  Once  they  have  been  told, 
for  instance,  the  value  of  a  bill,  they 
fold  it  and  thereafter  know  its  de- 
nomination. 

There  are  many  blind  keepers  of 
newsstands  in  New  York.  There  are 
also  blind  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries. A  blind  stenographer  is  fast 
and  practically  never  makes  a  mistake. 
The  Braile  method,  of  course,  makes 
these  things  possible. 


Blind  Youth  Leads  Class 

Edward  Kuncel  Has  Average,  of  97  at  South 
,  pigh — Debates,  Plays  in  Orchestra. 


With  an  average  of  97,  Edward 
Jfthn  gjuncel,  16,  a  blind  boy, 
l«ads  the  students  elected  to  the 
National  Honor  society  at  South 
High  school,  it  was  announced 
Saturday. 

•  Blind  since  infancy,  Kuncel  not 
only  has  been  a  brilliant  student, 
but  is  a  leader  in    debating,    a 


member  of  the  school  orchestra, 
and  an  enthusiastic  "spectator" 
at  athletic  events. 

Kuncel  came  to  South  High 
two  years  ago  after  having  at- 
tended the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Nebraska  City.  There  he 
learned  typewriting  and  the 
Braille  system  of  reading. 
Teachers  Were  Dubious. 

When  he  came  to  South  High 


his  teachers  were  dubious  of  his 
ability  to  compete  with  students 
who  could  see,  for  the  school  has 
no  special  facilities  for  blind  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Kuncel, 
4518  South.  Seventeenth  street, 
his  parents,  read  to  him  in  the 
evenings.  A  fellow  student,  Jim- 
my Cooper,  helped  him  out  at 
school.  Kuncel's  memory  is  ex- 
traordinary; nothing  had  to  be 
read  to  him  more  than  once. 

Kuncel  typed  all  the  papers  for 
his  classes  and  took  notes,  when 
necessary,  on  a  special  paper  in 
Braille  "shorthand."  His  memory, 
however,  ordinarily  served  in 
place  of  notes. 

Goes  to  School  with  "Bud." 

In  the  bustle  of  the  between- 
class  hour  at  the  school  Edward 
got  about  easily.  His  sight  is 
not  entirely  gone;  he  can  dis- 
tinguish a  bright  light. 

He  walks  the  half  mile  across 
town  to  school  alone,  except  for 
his  police  dog,  Bud.  Bud  goes  to 
school  with  him  and  then  goes 
back  home  without  loitering.  Just 


Edward  John   Kuncel. 


before  school  is  out,  Bud  returns 
and  waits  outside  for  his  young 

TT13.St.ftr 

Edward  has  almost  ignored  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  He  has 
carried  a  paper  route,  following 
the  sidewalk  until  he  came  to  the 
walk  leading  into  a  reader's 
house.  He'd  follow  it  up  to  the 
porch,  then  return  and  go  unerr- 
ingly to  the  next  house. 

He  hopes  to  go  through  univer- 
sity and  become  a  teacher. 


New  Casftlg.lN^.rfrAAes. 
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CHICAGO— Ruth  Hannarquist,  fourteen-year-old  blind  girl,  of 
the  Manley  Junior  High  School,  will  be  the  star  in  the  production  of 
•'Hiawatha"  at  the  Health  and  Educational  ExDosition  May  17  to  25. 
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BLIND  CHESS  PLATERS  WIN. 

Blind  chess  players  won  against 
sighted  opponents  in  a  match  which 
lasted  nearly  five  hours  at  the  Imperiial 
Chess  club  in  London.  The  victors  were 
past  and  present  pupils  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind  and  the  defeated 
were  members  of  the  Imperial  club.  The 
blind  players  used  a  specially  con- 
structed board  on  which  the  white 
squares  were  raised. 
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Thomas  Marshall,  a  blind  pianist, 
was  recenly  made  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London, 
a  distinction  which  had  been  twice 
gained  by  a  sightless  person. 


Were  Without  Food,  Drink 
From  v  Saturday  Moon 
>unday  Night 


Swartz,  77,  and  her 
daVghteiVMiss  Lena  Swartz,  35, 
both  blind,  were  found  abandoned 
in  a  wagon  near  the  south  end  of 
the  Loup  river  bridge,  in  such  a 
position  that  they  could  not  readily 
be  seen  from  the  highway,  late 
Sunday  evening  and  when  question- 
ed by   police,   said     they  had  been 


there  alone,  without  food  or  drink, 
since  about  noon  Saturday,  when  a 
friend  who  was  taking  them  to  Os- 
ceola left  them,  saying  that  he 
would  return  in  a  short  while,  but 
that  he  failed  to  return* 

According  to  the  story  told  police 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Johnson,  welfare 
worker,  the  two  women  .  were  on 
their  way  to  Osceola  to  visit  the 
grave  of  their  husband  and  father. 
They  have  been  living  in  Battle 
Creek  the  past  winter,  where  they 
received  aid  from  the  county,  they 
said.  They  were  making  the  trip  to 
Osceola  under  guidance  of  their 
friend,  whom  they  said  they  had 
known  for  years. 

Chief  of  Police  Brandon  and 
Traffic  Officer  Bock,  notified  Sun- 
day evening  of  the  case,  took  sand- 
wiches, coffee  and  water  to  the 
two  women  and  advised  them  to  re- 
main there  for  the  night.  This  mor- 
ning the  officers  secured  a  team- 
ster to  hitch  the  women's  two 
mules  to  the  wagon  and  drive  it  to 
Hall's  tourist  camp,  where  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  women  to 
stay  until  other  arrangements  can 
be   made. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  today  that  she 
ntended  taking  the  matter  up  with 
state  authorities  in  effort  to  have 
the  women  cared  for  in  a  state  in- 
stitution. According  to  the  women, 
they  came  from  Oklahoma  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
have  been  living  in  Nance  and  lat- 
?r  in  Madison  counties,  receiving 
lid  from  the  county. 


Ju-Ne     M-,    1^3Q. 

LONDON.— Blind   from  birth,   Henry 
Sanderson  Furniss,  new  peer,  has  made 

a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  humani- 
tarian and  economist.  Formerly  he 
was  principal  of  Ruskin  college,  Ox- 
ford. •  He  was  honored  in  the  king's 
birthday  list. 

LctMari    rAo.,37e/v\oc.Ta"tr 

TiXN<L     «-f,      H3Q- 

LOCAL    BLITVD    MAN 
£ELLtf       LIFE       OF 
^j    J       HELEN  KELLER 

OBie  JMcBride,  who  lives  at 
the  J  east  edge  of  Lamar,  and 
who  is  blir^Js  selling  the  La- 
ter Life  of  Helen  Kellar,  writ- 
ten by  this  famous  nan, 
who  haa  been  both  deaf      and 

"blind  from  birth,  herself.     The 
book  is  sold  at  a  very  mod. 
ate    price,    arid    mo3t 
would    appreciate   having    it   in 
his    home.      Each    person    who 
purchases   one   will      also   hi 
Ollie,  who  is  fighting  life's  bat- 
tle  under   the   heavy   handicap 
of  a  loss  of  sight. 


s 


>0 


WTHLETE 


Beebe,  IS,  of  2617  South 
street,  Council  Bluffs, 
lllete  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
!  school,  who  was  arrested 
Sim  day  night  in  connection  with 
the  robbery  of  a  Standard  Oil  sta-^ 
tion  at  Ninth  and  Broadway 
streets,  Council  Bluffs,  was 
charged  with  the  robbery  with 
aggravation,  in  Judge  John  L, 
Blanchard's  municipal  police  court 
in  Council  Bluffs  Wednesday.  t 
Beebe  waived  municipal  court; 
and  was  bound  over  to  the  grand 

According  to  police,  Beebe 
signed  a  confession  Tuesday  that 
he  committed  the  robbery  and  told 
where  he  had  hidden  the  money 
changer,  which  he  had  used  to( 
alter  the  numbers  on  the  currency. 

Young  Beebe  has  been  identi- 
fied by  James  Crippen,  attendant 
at  the  oil  station,  as  the  man  who 
robbed  him.  Police  concealed 
themselves  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
Beebe  home  Sunday  evening  and 
when  Beebe  returned  they  saw 
him  dispose  of  an  envelope  which 
contained  money,  and  a  pistol,  in 
bushes  in  the  back  yard. 

J.  Matheson  of  Ninth  street  and 
Broadway,  who  was  in  the  station 
at  the  time  of  the  holdup,  re- 
ported a  watch  stolen,  which  later 
was  found  on  Beebe. 


~Ju-He  <5~,  \<\30 

iUUNIT  WAKUS 

ARE  IN  COLUMBUS 


Irs.  Lena  Swartz,  77,  and  her 
iirghiAJ^AJiss  Lena-  Swartz,  35, 
)Oth  4jhnd,  who  Bar©-. been  liv- 
ng  iiiiJaTrJe  -Creek  during  the 
>ast  winter  where  they  have  re- 
vived aid  from  Madison  coun- 
y,  were  found  abandoned  in  a 
vagon  near  the  south  end  of  the 
-iOup  river  bridge  near  Colum- 
jus,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
jould  not  readily  be  seen  from 
;he  highway,  late  Sunday  even- 
ng.  When  questioned  by  the 
Columbus  police  they  said  that 
:hey  had  been  left  there  alone, 
without  food  or  drink,  since 
ibout  noon  Saturday,  when  a 
friend  who  was  taking  them  to 
Osceola  left  them,  saying  that 
he  would  return  in  a  short 
while,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

The  two  women  told  the  Col- 
umbus police  and  a  welfare 
worker  of  that  city  that  they 
were  on  the  way  to  Osceola  to 
visit   the   grave   of  their  husband 


and  father,  from  Battle  Creek, 
where  they  have  been  living  for 
some  time.  They  are  making  the 
trip  under  the  guidance  of  a 
friend,  whom  they  said  they  had 
known   for   years. 

The  welfare  worker  of  Colum- 
bus is  taking  the  matter  up  with 
state  authorities  in  an  effort  to 
have  the  women  cared  for  in  a 
state  institution.  According  to 
the  women,  they  came  from  Ok- 
lahoma three  or  four  years  ago 
and  have  been  living  in  Nance 
and  later  in  Madison  counties, 
subsisting  during  that  time  up- 
on aid  received  f rom  tfee ^county. 


sTu-n/e.     1,    \C\3). 
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Child  Plays  Great  Organ 

4.  woman — a  girl  really,  for  she  is 
o$y»  stateen — for  the  first  time  has 
playfedAfte  great  organ  of  Notre  Dame 
catlfedrfll  at  Paris,  an  instrument  two 
centuries  old,  and  played  at  Napoleon's 
coronation. 

Renee  Nizan  is  already  a  noted  or- 
ganist, and  has  beer^^applauded  often 
at  concerts.  *"**"      >i 

The  aged  htijfl  ||jre«nnlRt..  Louis 
Veirne,  listened  while  tbfc  girl  manipu- 
lated the  keys  of  fire  manuals  with 
their  110  stops  and  brought  music 
from  the  organ's  6,000  pipes. 

Even  during  the  days  of  the  revo- 
lution, when  Notre  Dame  was  sacked 
and  turned  into  a  "Temple  of  Reason," 
with  a  ballet  dancer  receiving  there 
as  "Liberty,"  and  later  during  the 
Commune,  no  woman  so  far  as  re- 
corded ever  touched  the  old  organ. — 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Invents  Illuminated 
DogTo  Be  Guide 
for  Blind 

A  Berlin  blind  man  has  Invented  an 
illuminated  dog  so  that  he  and  other 
blind  individuals  may  be  led  out  for 
walks  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day- 
time. Dogs  are  now  trained  in  Europe 
and  are  being  introduced  into  the 
United  States  to  guide  blind  people 
virtually  anywhere,  the  only  necessity 
being  that  the  dog  has  learned  the 
route  to  be  followed.  «.-*.. 

The  intelligent  animals  lead  their 
blinded  charges  safely  through  the 
traffic  on  the  sidewalks,  give  the  nec- 
essary signals  to  stop  for  street  cross- 
ings and  the  like  and  even  are  cap- 
able with  occasional  assistance  from 
kindly  citizens  or  traffic  officers,  to 
convoy  a  blind  individual  safely 
through  the  vehicular  traffic  of  the 
street  itself.  This  works  well  enough 
to  the  day  time,  when  the  dog  can  see 
his  route  and  when  human  bystanders 
can  perceive  the  circumstances  and 
can  render  help  if  necessary. 

At  night,  the  method  of  dog  guid- 
ance is  less  used.  The  dog  himself 
sees  imperfectly.  Human  beings  are 
apt  to  mistake  the  facts  and  cause  ac- 
cidents. This  is  the  opportunity  which 
the  Berlin  inventor  sees  for  his  inven- 
tion A  small  electric  lamp  is  attached 
to  the  dog  so  that  he  can  see  his  way. 
Another  signal  light  may  be  Placed  on 
the  animal's  back  so  that  neai-by. 
human  beings   see   just  what  is  going 

°nThese  lamps  are  supplied  with  elec- 
tric current  from  a  small  dry  battery 
carried  by  the  dog  in  a  simple  harness 
worn  on  his  back.  The  blind  man  can 
tell  bv  feeling  the  warmth  of  the  lamps 
whether  or  not  they  are  burnmg  prop, 
erly. 


Blind  Mm?  Witness, 
"Decides  Damage  S$it 


Describes  Collision  Accurately 
by  Sounds  He  Heard. 


Descript!w 
a  collision  "be 
an    automobi 
Hess,  Munici 


•y1*  blind  minister  of 

ee^a  street  car  and 

caused    Judge    Otis 

.1  Court,  to  dismiss  the 


damage  suit  of  B.  J.  Groning,  4522 
Park  place,  St.  Bernard,  against  the 
Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Companv 
late  Thursday. 

Groning  sued  the  street  car  com- 
pany for  $140.88  as  damages  to  his 
automobile,  which,  he  alleged,  result- 
ed when  a  street  car  struck  his  auto- 
mobile at  Bertes  and  Main  avenues 
St.  Bernard,  on  February  9.  Gronlne 
charged  that  the  street  car  was  op- 
erated at  an  excessive  speed  and 
without  lights,  although  it  was  dark 
at  the  tune. 

*/£eJKv-   Walter   w-   Kent,   blind 
Methodist  minister,  known  as   "The 


Evangelist  of  the  Streets,"  was  a  wit- 
ness for  the  street  car  company.  He 
testified  that  he  was  a  passenger  or; 
the  car  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

"I  always  measure  my  steps,"  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kent  testified.  "I  knew  from 
this  that  I  was  sitting  in  about  the 
third  last  seat  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  car.  I  always  am  able  to  tell 
where  I  am  from  the  various  sounds. 
At  Bertes  and. Main  avenues  the  con- 
ductor always  changes  the  trolley 
from  a  double  wire  to  a  single  wire. 

"The  conductor  on  the  car  in  ques- 
tion had  just  drawn  down  one  of  the 
trolleys  and  put  it  under  the  hook 
when  the  accident  occurred.  I  had 
heard  the  trolley  click.  Then  I  felt 
a  jolt  and  heard  a  noise.  From  the 
sound  I  knew  that  the  automobile  had 
struck  the  car  just  back  of  where  I 
was  sitting." 

On  the  strength  of  the  blind  minis- 
ter's testimony,  Judge  Hess  dismissed 
the  suit. 


j-'cNcolri,  Ne.by..Tc>UTtia\. 
TuNe  B  ,   I^ZQ. 

LEFT  BLIND  AFTER  EYE 
INJURED  IN  A  SCUFFLE 

The  removal  of  one  eye  at  a 
Lincoln  hospital  leaves  M.  J.  Mor- 
rissey,  2610  Everett  street,  nearly 
blind  but  with  the  possibility  of 
being  able  to  see  again.  The  eye 
removed  was  injured  about  a  week 
ago  in  a  scuffle  with  his  brother 
on  a  farm  near  Tecumseh.  Mor- 
rissey's  glasses  were  broken  and 
pieces  of  "glass  cut  the  eyeball.  He 
is  left  practically  blind  because' he 
could  see  very  little,  if  any,  out  of 
his  ether  eye  upon  which  a  scar 
had  formed  following  an  injury  to 
it  a  few  years  ago.  Advised  that 
there  is  a  chance  to  see  from  the 
eye  first  hurt  after  removal  .of 
the  scar,  Morrissey  plans  to  go  to 
New  York  in  about  a  month  and 
submit  to  an  operation  by  a  spe- 
cialist. 


Walker  played  the  piano,  and  Miss 
Branen,  the  violin.  After  the  final 
curtain.  Mr.  Siggons  told  the  audi- 
ence of  the  club's  program  and  how 
such  interests  as  dramatics  have 
stimulated  the  members. 

Dr.  Kleinman  Elected 

At  the  club's  annual  meeting  fol- 
lowing the  play,  Dr.  E.  W.  Klein- 
man  was  elected  president  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Mahan,  retiring  head  of 
the  organization. 

Mrs.  Millie  Roush  was  chosen 
vice-president;  Dr.  Anna  F.  Starr- 
ing, recording  secretary;  Mrs. 
Pauline  Shimmin,  treasure;  Miss 
Eula  Newby,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. The  nominating  committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Siggons,  Mrs. 
Walters  and  Mrs.  Kimball. 

The  play  jrgain  will  be  presented 
at   the    Church   of   the    Truth,    690 
|  East   Orange    GroVe   avenue,    next 
Tuesday  at  8  p.  m. 


deal  of  needless  noise,  some  of  which  passes  for  music, 
or  conversation,  even  wisdom  proffered:  gratis. 

They  may  reach  for  a  book  andimt  themselves 
in  contact  with  the  great  mindi  of  We  world.  The 
buzzing  of  the  household  does  no^nvert  their  minds 
from  the  well-chosen  book. 
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hones  for  the  BlindTN 

<>f  Paris  has^gnfiGjaj^Jele- 
l-iind  "nn-nMhrrriitWffi  _u  i. 
satisfactory.  AiTffrance  has 
iijer  of  blind  war  veterans 
pfyne  service  perfected  an  in- 
strumint  (jvith  the  Braille  system 
whichnias  been  placed  in  the  veterans' 
hospitals  and  also  in  the  homes  of 
blinded  soMiers. 


BLUMS 


WO  SOUGHT  IN 
JNI%  MAN'S  DEATH 


[ 


the  estate 
man,  in  a 
Cii-c 
Gas 

$20,0^0  as 
Davis,  aeco 
walking  *  al 
Fourteenth, 


gs  administrator  of 

of  Sam  '  C.  Davis,  a  blind 
it  filed  Monday  in  the 
rt  against  the  Louisville 
ectric  Company,  demands 
images  in  a  death  claim. 
Jfcg  to  the  petition,  while 
rtf  Walnut  Street,  near 
February   17,   fell   into  a 


hole,  left  unprotected  by  workmen  of 
the  gas  concern,  receiving  injuries 
from  which  he  died  April  25  Beck- 
ham Overstreet  and  George  C.  Bur- 
ton are  attorneys  for  the  petitioner. 
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Given  by£ 


ur  in  June'  Is 
Braille  Club 
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GROUP'S      PROGRAM 
IS  DESCRIBED 


Dr.    E.   W.    Kleinman 
Picked  as  President 


Is 


Before  an  appreciative  audience, 
the  dramatic  group  of  the  Pasadena 
Braille  Club  offered  its  annual  play 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  It  was  called,  "A  Quiet  Hour 
in  June,"  and  was  written  by  Louis 
Siggons,  a  blind  member  of  the 
club,  being  the  fourth  play  he  has 
written  for  the  organization,  of  the 
five  that  have  been  given. 

The    play    dealt    with    difficulties 
encountered  by  a  New  York  news- 
paper man,  trying  to  write  a  series 
•of  articles  in  a  small  western  com- 
munity amid  constant  interruptions. 
Players  Are  Blind 
Alt    of    the    cast    save    Bobby,    a 
nine-year-old      youth,      played      by 
Bobby  Ben  Ali,     were     blind,    and 
they  performed  well. 

Co-directors  were  Mrs.  Lucille 
Ben  Ali  and  E.  Clayton  McCarty, 
while  the  cast  was  composed  of 
James  Townsend  as  Harry;  Gene- 
vieve Wiley,  Mrs.  Simmons;  Mrs. 
Mark  C.  Mahan,  Mrs.  O'Haggerty; 
Mrs.  Franklin  Dean,  agent;  Miss 
Marguerite  Branen,  Dora;  Miss 
Eula  Newbv,  agent;  Bobby,  Bobby 
Ben  Ali.  Mr.  Townsend  sang  as 
Wel1    Miss  Wiley  and   Miss  Phyllis 


^-CONSOLATORY  IMMUNITIES 

r  Booth  Tabkington's  observations,  to  a  correspon- 
dent Qt-Jm*. Jr.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  upon  how  the 
world  \oAs  ttfa  man  who  was  blind  for  three  years 
may  present  |\he  famous  novelist  as  Melancholy 
Jacques,  t\  women  who  cannot  agree  with  his 
critical  remarks.  But  they  suggest  reasons  why  life 
may  be  more  tolerable  to  the  blind  than  it  seems  to 
those  who  possess  sight. 

Blind  persons,  according  to  Mr.  Tarkington,  even 
if  they  can  remember  the  world  as  it  presents  itself 
to  those  who  can    see,    throw    about    everything  a 
glamour.      They  forget  all  that  was  ugly.      Because ! 
women's  voiees  are  soft  all  women  are,  to  the  blind.1 
beautiful. 

The  author  of  Alio* -Adams  was  shocked  by  the 
ugliness  of  man-nwtrred  landscapes  when  he  recovered 
his  sight.  Rubbish  along  railroad  tracks  amazed 
him.      Wompfi  he  found  "disappointing". 

While  #e  was  blind  Mr.  Tabkington  found  him- 
self relieved  of  the^SPW^WpMWrtttHg,  which  he  had 
done  witfi  a  pen.  He  could  lie  down  and  dictate  to 
a  stenographer.  He  says  he  is  continuing  that 
method.  If,  after  getting  used  to  seeing,  he  still 
believes  women  disappointing  he  might  select  another 
stenographer.  But  the  change  would  be  made  at 
some  risk  of  loss  of  assiduousness. 

The  deaf,  as  well  as  the  blind,  while  sorely  handi- 
capped in  some  respects,  are  immune  from  a  good 


fl 


X)aklaiidJBlind 
HomeStruck 

By  Tragedy 

MM         TRAGEDY  TOLD 

Seldom  has  tragedy  so  ruthlessly 
Intruded  upon  the  blind  school. 
Never  has  it  torn  a  woman's  heart 
with  such  wanton  abandon. 

For  41  years  Pauline  Howe  and 
Clem  Martin  had  been  boon  com- 
panions. 

Ever  since  that  memorable  day  in ' 
1889    when   Pauline,    a   slianky   girl, 
was  led  stumblingly  into  the  home, 
that  companionship  had  endured. 

From  the  beginning  it  served  to 
assuage  the  grief  already  hers. 
Grief  for  the  death  of  her  father 
and  mother,  who  had  spent  their 
fortune  in  a  vain  effort  to  cure  their 
daughter's  sightless  eyes,  only  to 
die  in  comparative  poverty. 
FRIENDSHIP  GROWS 
Clem  Martin  had  entered  the 
home  four  years  previous.  Regis- 
tered the  very  day  the  home  opened 
[ts  doors,  desperately  hoping  it  of- 
•ered  a  cure  for  his  own  growing 
lindness. 

Clem    smiled   upon    the    awkward 
girl. 

I   like  you. 
Then,  shyly: 

And   I — I    like  your  voice. 
Thus  was  born  a  friendship  that 
endured  nearly  half  a  century.    To- 
gether Clem  and  Pauline  grew  old, 
hut    each    passing    year    saw    them 
bound  closer  by  invisible  bonds  of 
complete  understanding. 
SAW  "SIGHTS" 
They  came  to  be  familiar  figures 
on  the  streets.   When  the  street  car 
company    offered     Sunday    coupon 
books  at  reduced  rates  Clem  bought 
two  out  of  his  earnings  and  he  and 
Pauline     rode     from      Oakland      to 
Berkeley,     from     Berkeley     to     San 
Leandro,  and  back. 

Through  Clem's  eyes  Pauline 
"saw"  the  interesting  sights.  Just 
as  she  had  "seen"  the  World  war, 
the  Lindbergh  flight,  every  impor- 
tant event  of  more  than  four  dec- 
ades. 

For  Clem  could  read  the  head- 
lines and  large  type.  He  knew  that 
the  swift  shadows  were  automo- 
biles and  the  blurry  white  ovals 
people's  faces. 

DEATH   STRIKES 
Moreover,   Clem  had  imagination. 
He  could  and  did  invent  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  Pauline  sights  never 
viewed  by  the  sharpest  eyes. 

He  kept  at  arm's  length  such  in- 
mates of  the  home  as  evinced  a  de- 
sire to  become  friends  with  Paul- 
ine. Pauline  was  not  only  his  friend 
but  his  ward. 

Then  deafness  came  to  Pauline 
along  with  middle  life.  Her  shoul- 
ders rounded  from  the  years  of  cane 
chair  weaving.  Deafness  and  blind- 
ness! 

But  she  had  Clem.  "Old"  Clem 
now  to  the  other  inmates.  Hearing 
70. 

Death  struck. 
Struck  suddenly,  cruelly. 
They    carried     Old     Clem     nut    to 
Mountain  View  cemetery. 

A  little  old   lady  sits  today  in  the 
furniture   factory. 
Her  heart  is  dead. 


LowA'^e^K(Ca^-?\>fe6S^Tel^Ta.iv>. 

Ay^MT  DAY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


BOYS  WANT  TO  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 
Blind  as  Result  of  Accidents,  These  Three  Youngsters,  Terry 
O'Connell,  13;  Billy  Herring,  8,  and  Eugene  Merritt,  14,  Are 
Eagerly  Awaiting  the  Day  When  There  Will  Be  a  Class  in  the 
Long  Beach  Schools  for  Children  So  Afflicted.  Now  They  Must 
Go  to  Los  Angeles  or  a  State  Institution  at  Berkeley. 

ANOTHER  BLIND  BOY  NEEDED 
Then  Class  In  School  Possible 

SHUT  out  from  the  regular  classrooms  because  of  their  affliction, 
four  Long  Beach  boys  who  have  been  robbed  of  their  eyesight 
through  accidents  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  there  will 
be  a  class  for  the  blind  in  the  Long  Beach  schools. 


W.  L.  Stephens.  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  told  the  parents 
of  the  youngsters  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  there  be  five  or  more 
blind  students  in  the  city  before 
the  school  board  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  class  for  those  so  af- 
flicted. 

The  boys  are  Terry  O'Connell, 
13,  of  2146  Olive  Avenue;  Eu- 
gene Merritt,  14,  of  1726  Erie  j 
Street;  Billy  Herring,  8,  of  3860 
Cedar  Avenue,  and  Billy  Raines, 
32,  of  1145  New  York  Street. 
Terry  is  forced  to  go  to  school 
in  Los  Angeles  and  this  necessi- 
tates his  living  there  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  being  brought 
back  and  forth  to  Long  Beach 
for    the    week-end.      The  attend- 


ant expense  is  heavy.  Eugene 
attends  the  State  school  at  Berke- 
ley, but  this  takes  him  away 
from  his  family  all  during  the 
school  season.  Billy  Herring  has 
been  cared  for  by  private  tutors, 
but.  this  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
if  he  could  attend  a  regular  class 
with  other  boys.  The  same  con- 
ditions apply  to  Billy  Raines.  As 
he  is  nervous  and  not  very  well, 
it  makes  it  doubly  hard  on  him. 

"Mr.  Stephens  has  been  very 
wonderful  about  the  problem  of 
the  blind  boys,"  said  Mr.  Herring. 
"He  is  anxious  that  they  have 
every  advantage  and  will  start 
the  class  here  as  soon  as  there 
are  five  or  more  afflicted  boys 
ready  to  enter  it.    I  feel  sure  that 


there  are  other  children  here  in 
Long  Beach  that  we  have  not 
heard  from  who  are  suffering 
under  the  same  handicap  as  my 
boy  and  these  others.  If  they 
will  get  in  touch  with  me  or 
Mr.  Stephens  we  will  be  able  to 
get  action  on  the  class  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  school  next 
September." 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  boys 
Mr.  Herring  said  that  a  real 
hardship  is  being  worked  on  the 
famliy,  as  the  father  has  left 
home  and  the  mother  works  by 
the  day  to  support  herself  ana 
her  two  sons.  The  task  of  car- 
ing for  tb»!  blind  boys  is  a  heavy 
one. 

Mr.  Herring  said  that  unless 
the  class  is  started  he  may  be 
forced  to  move  from  Long  Beach 
and  go  to  Los  Angeles.  He  hate3 
to  do  this,  as  his  home  in  Los 
Orritos  offers  such  a  fine  place 
for  his  Title  son  and  the  other 
blind  boys  to  play.  There  are 
spacious  grounds  protected  by  a 
high  hedge,  a  swimming  pool 
and  all  kinds  of  playthings  that 
the  youngsters  can  use. 


Boston,  NW«i>s.,  Her^al^, 
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BLIND  WOMAN  WILL 
STUDY  FOR  OPERA 


Loses  Sight  at  6,  bu1  Wins  as 

Conceit  Singer— To  Leave 

For  Italy 


NEW  YORK.  June  17  (AP)— Mary 
Cook  Cowerd  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  blind 
since  childhood,  will  sail  for  Italy  next 
Sunday  to  study  for  grand  opera. 

Although  she  lost  both  eyes  in  an  ac- 
cidental shooting  when  she  was  6  years 
old,  Mrs.  Cowerd  went  through  Ward 
Belmont  school  for  girls  at  Nashville, 
Tenn., ,  mastered  the  piano  and  organ, 
completed  a  course  at  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  became  a 
successful  composer,  concert  singer  and 
teacher  of  voice. 

She  has  toured  the  United  States  In 
vaudeville— always  walking  out  on  the 
stage  unaccompanied.  And  since  sound 
pictures  came  in  she  has  "doubled"  for 
motion  picture  stars  who  could  not  sing. 

"First  I  played  little  nursery  songs  by 
ear.  then  I  devised  a  system  for  trans- 
lating the  notes  into  Braille.  That's 
how  I  have  learned  music,"  -■  Mrs. 
Cowerd  said. 
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Mary  Cook  Cowerd, 
Blind  Since  6,  Will 

Study  Opera  Abroad 

NEW  YORK,  June  18  (A.  P.)  — 
Mary  Cook  Cowerd  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala,  blind  since  an  accident 
at  the  age  of  6  years,  will  study 
| opera  abroad.  She  has  been  a 
composer,  concert  singer  and 
teacher  of  voice,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  vaudeville  and  doubled 
in  the  talkies  for  stars  who 
lacked  vocal  talent. 


Tulsa,  Ok.,  Tri-ku-Ne.. 

Fred  is  blind,  and  has  been  since 
a  small  child.  But  just  because  he 
happens  to  be  21  years  old,  he  has 
been  refused  admittance  in  the 
state  school  for  blind  at  Muskogee, 
where  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  an  ambition  to  study  and 
get  into  a  trade. 

His  case  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tulsa  County  Humane 
society,  and  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Cum- 
mings,  one  of  the  workers,  has  been 
endeavoring  to  place  him  in  the 
Muskogee  school.  She  has  been 
notified,  however,  that  only  excep- 
tional cases  are  accepted  at  the  age 
of  21,  and  then  only  when  a  certain' 
amount  of  schooling  has  been  had 
by  the  applicant. 

The  youth  first  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  D.  A.  Mclntyre,  owner 
oi  the  Mclntyre  airport,  some 
months  ago,  when  he  noticed  a 
blind  youth  coming  to  the  field 
often  with  his  father,  a  laborer,  to 
sit  quietly  by  and  listen  to  the  roar 
of  the  plane  motors  while  his  father 
worked. 

Day  after  day  he  came,  exhibiting 
an  intense  interest  in  the  world 
about  him  which  he  could  not  see 
but  could  hear. 

Then  one  day  Mclntyre  missed 
him.  Several  days  ■  went  by  and 
then  he  learned  that  the  youth's 
father  had  died,  and  he  had  been 
thrown  upon  the  world  without 
relatives,  his  mother  having  died 
years  ago. 

Mclntyre  found  the  boy  ragged, 
dirty  and  hungry.  He  fed  and 
clothed  him,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Mayo  hospital  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
in  the  hope  that  an  operation  could 
return  the  youth's  eyesight.  But 
specialists  said  it  was  futile  to  at- 
tempt such. 

Back  in  Tulsa,  Mclntyre^turned 
the  case  over  to  the  Humaf^e  so- 
ciety. Through  that  organization, 
Fred's  case  has  been  b/mght  to  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  J.&.  A.  Robert- 
son, wife  of  the  |ormer  governor, 
who  is  secretary  or  the  commission 
for  adult  blind 

Mrs.  Robertson  has  informed 
Mrs.  Cummings  that  she  may  be 
able  to  secure  admittance  for  Fred 
into  the  Muskogee  school,  and  if 
not,  then  she  will  try  outside  the 
state.  The  youth  is  a  native  of 
Arkansas,  and  it  is  possible  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  establish  a 
residence  there  and  seek  admittance 
in  a  state  blind  school  there. 

One  other  avenue  remains,  also. 
That  is  through  a  visit  here  next 
month  of  Mrs.  D.  E.  Ginaven,  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  who  works 
under  the  commission  for  adult 
blind,  and  who  will  devote  the 
month  of  July  in  Tulsa  county 
among  its  needy. 

She  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  it  possible  for  blind  persons 
to  go  to  work,  to  read,  write,  play 
bridge  and  do  almost  impossible 
things  without  their  sight.  Birch- 
field's  case  will  be  brought  to  .her 
attention  and  it  is  hoped  that  she 
will  be  able  to  help  him  in  lyis 
world  of  darkness. 

"Gee,  that  would  be  great  if 
could  find  time  to  teach  me," 
youth  said  hopefully,  as  he  sa 
the  Humane  society  office  toe' 
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CXUBS  FOR  BLIND 

L,  /,  Agin  to  Tell  How  Such 
oups    Have    Grown    at 

Braille  Meeting  Today, 

♦■ — 

Through  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  P.  Scripps  of  La  Jolla.  reading 
clubs  for  the  blind  of  San  Diego  are 
to  be  opened  here,  it  was  announced 
yesterday. 

George  Chase  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is 
devoting  time  and  money  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  that  city 
through  similar  clubs,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Braille  club  at  2  o'clock  this  aft- 
ernoon in  the  San  Diego  Women's 
clubhouse  on  Ninth  street. 

Chase  will  tell  how  these  clubs  were 
initiated  in  Los  Angeles  and  how  they 
have  grown.  George  Marston,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Braille  club,  has  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  such  reading  clubs  for  the 
blind,  it  is  reported. 

The  public  is  invited  to  the  meet- 
ing. Any  volunteer  readers  are  es- 
pecially asked  to  be  present. 

Zl/alca^,  lexas; TTourr<a\. 

DESCRIPTIONS  MOST 
POPULAR  WITH  BLIND, 
BRAILLE  WORKER  SAYS 


Book!  corMining  passages  of  vivid 
description  j*e  the  most  popular 
reading  maWer  among  the  blind,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Eva  Cameron,  who 
has  just  returned  from  St.  Louis, 
where  she  took  a  two  weeks'  course 
in  industrial  training  for  home  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  Mrs.  Cameron  is 
Brallie  teacher  and  proofreader  for 
the  Dallas  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross,  and  also  teaches  blind  persons 
trades,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dal- 
las Community  Chest. 

A  part  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  course  of 
study  included  a  series  of  lectures 
on  blindness  and  its  prevention,  on 
recommended  industries  and  trades 
for  the  blind,  and  on  their  reading 
matter.  A  blind  librarian  discussed 
the  needs  of  these  people  who  walk 
in  darkness,  and  put  stress  upon  the 
books  holding  the  most  interest  for 
them.  Historical  novels  are  demand- 
ed  next  to  descriptive  writing,  he  said. 

"Blind  persons  like  to  read  about 
the  things  they  have  never  been  able 
to  see,  probably  for  the  same  reasons 
sighted  ones  enjoy  reading  of  mys- 
teries and  unusual  sights,"  Mrs. 
Cameron  quoted  him  as  saying. 

Round-table  discussions  were  held 
as  to  how  home  teachers'  work  should 
be  handled,  keeping  records  and 
methods  of  teaching  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind_wjm_iflsfi^their  sight  late 

Classes  were  given  in  such  hand- 
crafts as  sewing,  basketry,  chair- 
caning,  weaving,  knitting,  crocheting, 
leather  work  and  in  horticulture, 
floriculture  and  the  raising  of  poul- 
try, rabbits  and  squabs,  as  industries 
for  the  blind. 
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BLINDJJUE  OUT 
IN  INDUSTRY 


irWy  Forcing  Them  Out 
of  factory  Work,  Says  Glover 

"Technical  changes  in  manufac- 
turing and  production  efficiency  ex- 
clude the  blind  from  all  tout  rela- 
tively few  forms   of  labor,"   Calvin 

S.  Glover,  execu- 
tive  secretary   of 

the       Assodiation 

for    the    Welfare    . 

of  the  Blind,  told 

the     association's 

directors     in    his 

annual     report 

F-riday.  He 

stressed   that  the 

making  ol 

brooms,      mops, 

baskets  and  cane 

chairs,      formerly 

standard  employ- 
ment of  the  blind, 
-  no   longer   is   re- 

munerative 

enough. 

"While  shops  in  glovkr 

Cincinnati  did  more  business  than 
last  vear,  the  association  must  lace 
the  flc  that  the  mop  and  broom 
business  is  waning,  due  to  competi- 
tion from  factories  operating  by 
machinery "  Glover  advised  the 
board  at  the  same  time  expressing 
a  belief  that  hope  for  the  blind  lies 
in  such  fields  as  operation  of  news 
lands,  novelties  and  cigar  stands 
and  even  in  rabbit  and  chicken 
larms. 

"Whiie  the  risk  in  changing  tne 
vork  ol  the  blind  to  such  fields  as 
1  have  mentioned  is  great,  tne 
change  must  be  attempted  before 
long  to  that  when  we  no  longer  aie 
able1  to  work  at  our  present  occu- 
pation, we  have  experience  in  a  new 

"The  radio  lias  been  a  great  help 
to  ■  the  blind  and  has  given  them 
eniovmont  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  have  had.  Of  much  help, 
too  has  been  distribution  of  con- 
cert and  theater  tickets  to  help  the 
Dlind  pass  dull  hours.  They  are 
missing  however,  the  personal  con- 
Sets  w^iich  prevail  more  largely  in 
•mallei  communities,  but  we  hope 
to  remedy  that  with  the  summer 
camp  so  successful  last  year. 


also  gifted  him  with  the  keenest: 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch.  His 
tutors  also  testify  for  him  to  a  more 
than  commonly  acute  mind. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mike  Niel- 
sen, 314  East  Division  street,  he  was 
born  in  this  city  and  is  approaching 
his  twentieth  birthday.      When     six 
years  of  age,  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
school    for    the    blind,    at    Nebraska 
City,  from  -which  he  graduated  withj 
the  equivalent     of     a     high    school 
diploma  in  1928.     As  in  other  years, 
he  spent  the  following  summer  with, 
his  parents  in  this  city  and  then  re^ 
turned  for     special  training    in  hi* 
chosen  profession.    During  his  earliei 
schooling,  he  had  mastered  the  piano! 
the  violin  and  cornet  and  had  somf 
instruction  on  the  clarinet  as  well  as 
some  work  in  harmony,  all  of  whicV 
have   provided     a  most     substantia 
background  for  his  work. 

On  several  occasions,  he  has  givei 
piano  numbers  before  the  local  Wo- 
man's club  and  other  organization! 
in  his  closing  years  of  schooling  &\ 
Nebraska  City  he  corresponded  foi 
the  Nebraska  City  News,  writing 
mostly  on  events  at  the  school. 

Like  his-  senses  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing, his  memory  is  most  remarkable. 
Although  he  has  never  seen  them,  he 
recalls  the  location  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born  and  the  various 
homes  in  which  the  family  has  re- 
sided. He  knows  the  size  of  the 
business  buildings  of  the  city  and  re- 
calls the  building  which  preceded 
them  and  descriptions  of  both. 

When  interviewed  by  an  Indepen- 
dent reporter,  he  was  filling  his  first 
local  appointment  as  a  piano  tuner. 


BLIND  BOY  TAKES 


UP  LIFE'S  W 
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ully  surmounting  one  of  the 
u  han/icaps  that  can  come  to 
Vitue  Nielsen  has  returned,  to 
honje  to  carve  a  niche  for  himself 
in  the  profession  of  tuning  and  re- 
pairing pianos.  He  is  blind  and  has 
been  since  birth.  But,  of  a  remark 
able  disposition,  he  appreciates  that 
nature,  which  deprived  him  of  sight, 
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Local    Organization    Forms 
Reading  Group  for  Blind 

After  Hearing  G,  E,  Chase 

— ~«. 

George  E.  Chase  of  Los  Angeles  ad- 
dressed the  Braille  club  yesterday  at 
its  monthly  meeting.  Mr.  Chase  is  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  reading  chibs 
for  the  blind  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  said :  "We  began  with  two  mem- 
bers and  three  readers,  now  we  have 
101  members  and  12  readers.  The  club 
meets  weekly  and  is  entertained  by 
varieties  of  readings — current  events 
from  Literary  Digest  and  the  daily 
papers  are  given  an  important  place 
and  short  stories  and  current  plays 
are  read.  Our  members  have  asked 
for  what  they  are  getting  with  the 
guidance  of  our  readers — they  asked 
for  UveG  of  queens  and  we  give  them 
same.  The  members  are  brought  to 
the  meetings  by  volunteer  drivers— 
this  affords  an  outing.  The  social  side 
is  stressed  also." 

The  Lions'  club  of  San  Diego, 
through  their  representatives  have  en- 
couraged  such   a  club    for  this    city. 


A  committee  was  appointed  with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Haney  as  chairman,  to  lay 
the  foundation   for   the   new   club. 

The  Braille  club  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  County  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's clubs. 

Miss  Marguerite  Christen,  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  In  San  Diego, 
had  a  display  at  the  meeting  of  ar- 
ticles made  by  her  workers.  Miss 
Christen  urged  that  if  the  blind  are 
to  be  in  part  self-supporting,  the 
public  must  buy  what  the  blind  make. 
Miss  Chrlsten's  telephone  number  Is 
Hillcrest  9580-J,  and  she  will  be  glad 
to  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
towels,  infant  outfits,  baskets,  lunch- 
eon sets  and  rugs. 

A  party  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Braille  club  will  be  given  at  the  Savoy 
theatre  on  July  15,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  sale  of 
tickets. 

The  club  voted  to  adjourn  for  the 
summer  months,  resuming  its  month- 
ly meetings  in  October. 


POLICE  SEEK 
TRUCK  DRIVER 

StrucK  Partly  Blind  Man 
and  Gave  Bogus  Card 


Cambridge  police  yesterday  afternoon 
began  a  search  for  a  truck  driver  who 
struck  a  practically  blind  man  last 
Monday. 

The  search  was  started  by  Captain 
John  J.  Canney  of  the  Central  square 
station  as  the  result  of  a  complaint 
made  yesterday  by  Patrick  J.  Nugent, 
45,  39  Williams  street,  Cambridge.  Nu- 
gent told  police  that  he  had  been  struck 
and  knocked  down  on  Magazine  street 
near  Green  street  on  Monday  last,  by . 
a  small  delivery  truck.  The  driver,  he 
said,  picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  a 
restaurant  nearby  where  he  bought  him 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  revive  him  and  left 
his  "card." 

The  "card"  when  read  by  Nugent's 
friends  proved  to  be  nothing  but  an 
advertisement  with  nothing  to  indicate 
its  origin.  A  telephone  number  was 
scribbled  on  it  which  the  driver  told 
the  blind  man  was  his  but  police  say 
that  on  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  telephone  subscriber  with  that  num- 
ber was  in  no  .way  implicated  and  that 
apparently  the  driver  had  made  up  the 
number  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
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Totally  BJinj  Clark  Bruce  Tends 
^G^rden,  Repairs  Children's  Toys 


"T^fkiei?  are  Delight  to  Aged  and   Blind   Piano 

TunSr  Who  Enjoys  Life  Despite  Handicap; 

Radio  Cuts  Down  His  Business. 


Friday  morning  Clark  Bruce  got 
up  at  five  o'clock  and  hoed  two 
rows  of  potatoes  and  two  rows  of 
corn  before  breakfast. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about 
that  until  one  knows  that  Clark 
Bruce  is  68  years  old  and  has  been 
totally  blind  64  of  those  years — then 
it  becomes  remarkable.  For  years  he 
has  had  a  garden,  taken  care  of  it 
all  himself  from  the  planting  to  the 
eating. 

This  year  he  has  tomatoes,  straw- 
berries, beans,  onions,  spinach, 
Swiss  chard,  sweet  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  A  row  of 
canna  lilies  border  one  side  of  the 
garden.  Holding  the  hoe  in  his  right 
hand  Mr.  Bruce  feels  the  plants  with 
his  left  hand  and  digs  out  those 
foreign  ones. 

"I  don't  like  to  work  mornings 
when  the  dew  is  heavy.  My  hand 
gets  wet  and  muddy  and  it  makes  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  plants.  And 
I  don't  like  to  take  care  of  young 
corn  because  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
tell  the  little  plants  from  wild  grass. 
After  the  corn  is  older  it  is  easy 
enough  to  do.  Potato  plants,  arc 
rather  rough  and  have  three-cor- 
nered stems  and  easy  to  tell." 
Button  Weeds  and  Egg  Plants. 

One  day  several  years  ago  he  de- 
cided the  button  weeds  were  get- 
ting too  thick.  So  he  worked  all 
morning.  When  Mrs.  Bruce  came 
out  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along 
she  found  all  her  egg  plaints  dug  up. 
Another  time  he  mistook  dahlias 
for  pigweed.  Those  occasions  are 
rare. 

Planting  is  less  difficult  than 
weeding.  A  string  is  strung  across 
the  garden  plot,  and  with  a  trowel 
and  a  packet  of  seeds  he  soon  has 
his  work  done.  The  same  string  is 
folded  up  and  kept  to  use  when 
Mr.  Bruce  cuts  the  grass.  He  sets 
the  string  and  with  that  as  a  guide 
he  cuts  one  row,  resets  the  leader 
and  cuts  another. 

Just  the  other  day  he  finished  a 
chicken  coop  and  a  20  foot  square 
fence.  The  coup  which  is  eight  by 
20  feet  was  doubly  difficult  becausp 
it  was  made  of  old  boards  that  had 
to  be  sawed  down  to  the  right  size. 
The  doors  are  correctly  hung  and 
the  windows  are  screened.  Two 
other  buildings,  a  woodshed  and  a 
storage  house  have  been  built  by 
Mr.  Bruce. 

"Fix  My   Airplane." 

Seven-year-old  Bobby  came  run- 
ning to,  his   grandfather   the  other 


day  with  "Please  fix  my  airplane. 
Mother  can't  and  Daddy  can't  and 
Daddy  said  he  Was  going  to  get  you 
to  see  what  you  could  do." 

The  blind  grandfather  went  to 
his  son's  house  took  the  airplane 
tricycle,  adjusted  bolts,  screws,  re- 
placed rods  put  the  wheels  back  on 
and  it  was  soon  fixed.  What  two 
sighted  people  couldn't  fix  this  blind 
man  did. 

Some  years  ago  the  Bruces  had 
a  Ford  but  they  had  to  get  rid  of  it 
because  Mr.  Bruce  always  had  it  to 
pieces.  The  car  was  kept  in  per- 
fect running  order  and  well  ^greased. 
The  new  car  he  promised  to  leave 
alone.  He  has  an  unusual  mechani- 
cal turn  of  mind  is  always  interest- 
ed in  machinery. 

He  likes  airplanes  but  wants  to 
keep  his  feet  on  the  ground — with 
one  exception.  "If  Lea  Abbott  would 
ask  me  to  go  up  I  would,"  he  said. 
"I  have  every  faith  that  he  is  a  good 
aviator  and  he  is  the  only  one  I 
would  care  about  going  up  with." 
Mr.  Abbott  is  an  aviator  in  Oma- 
ha. 

The  new  talkies  are  a  delight  to 
this  man  and  the  best  show  he  has 
heard  in  a  long  time  is  "Gold  Dig- 
gers." He  particularly  liked  the  work 
of  Winnie  Lightner  and  her  leading 
her  "Sweeeeeetie"  a  merry  chase. 
Is  a  Piano  Tuner. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  a  piano  tuner  by 
trade,  teaching  it  in  the  winter  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  and  tun- 
ing pianos  for  Nebraska  Citians  at 
spare  moments.  The  work  has  drop- 
ped off  considerable  in  the  past  few 
years,  he  says,  because  of  the  radio. 
He  doesn't  even  believe  as  many 
young  people  are  taking  piano  les- 
sons. "Some  people  don't  care 
whether  their  pianos  sound  like  tin 
cans  or  not,"  Mr.  Bruce  declared. 

"At  least  I  do  know  that  the  radio 
J  has  certainly  cut  down  by  business. 
jl  enjoy  my  teaching,  however,  and 
my  garden  and  yard  work  keeps  me 
busy  in  the  summer  time." 

He  has  also  done  several  things 
about  the  house  like  making  hi  ash- 
es and  floor  lamps.  A  Huge  lamp 
made  of  twisted  and  flat  paper 
stands  in  the  front  roam  decora- 
ting a  corner  with  its  soft  rose 
light. 

Mr.  Bruce's  handiwork  is  scatter- 
ed everywhere.  A  huge  doll  bed 
made  of  broom  sticks  and  laths  is 
in  the  play  room  of  his  son's  house 
and  other  tiny  furniture  to  delight 
youngsters  have  been  built  by  the 
grandfather. 


Winnipeg  Blind 
Man  Starts  Alone 
On  40-Mile  Tramp 

r\AVID  BETZOLLD,  2$  blind 
1-/  employe  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Saturday  set  out  to  walk  alone 
40  miles  to  his  parents'  home  at 
Steinbach,  Man.  Before  heavy 
rain  forced  him  to  accept  a  lift 
from  a  passing  motorist,  he  had 
clone  27  miles   of  the    journey 

"I  started  at  6.30  in  the  morn- 
ing and  expected  to  arrive  there 
about    7    at    night,"      said      Mr. 
Betzold.      "And      I'd    covered    27 
miles      at     2.30.      If    I   get    good 
weather,  I'll  walk  out  some  Sat- 
urday and    come    back    Sunday." 
Asked  if  there  was  not  danger 
from    traffic,    Mr.    Betzold      said 
Not    as    much    as    in    the     city. 
Out  in   the   country   there's     no* 
much  sound  and  you  can  hear  a" 
car   coming." 

He  knew  where  he  was  along 
the  road  by  the  echo  when  he 
whistled,  said  Mr.  Betzold.  "I'd 
been  over  the  road  by  truck  for 
two  seasons,  and  knew  pretty  well 
where  the  farms  were,  and  when 
J  clicin  t  know  where  I  was  I  just 
whistled   a  little." 

Mr.  Betzold  has  been  blind  for 
four  years. 


David  Betzgold.  who  Saturday  start- 
ed alone  to  walk  40  miles,  to  Steinbach. 
Man.,  and  had  done  27  miles  of  the 
journey  when  rain  forced  him  to 
accept  a  lift  from  a  passing  motorist. 
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//e/p  /or  Fellow  Blind 

Burt  Smith 's  Objective 

Inventor  of  "Doweling  Jig"   Thinks  U.  S. 
Should  Establish  Research  Station 

to  Aid  Sightless 

_— ^—  i 

By  JACK  FOLEY 

OUT  at  E.  82d  and  Glisan  sts.  is  a  man  who  has  but  one 
object  in  life.    His  name  is  Burton  E.  Smith— and  he 

is  blind. 

His  one  great  object,  to  which  he  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life,  is  to  put  his  fellow 
blind  on  a  self  supporting  basis. 


Smith  can  imagine  nothing  more 
worthwhile  than  to  so  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  blind  that  they 
will  be  on  a  par  with  their  seeing 
fellows. 

Already  Smith  has  Invented  a 
little  machine  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize trades  for  the  blind,  put- 
ting them  into  competition  in  wood- 
working with  seeing  workmen. 
Made  "Doweling  Jig" 

Smith's  machine,  "doweling  jig," 
he  calls  it,  permits  the  blind  to 
make  almost  anything  which  is 
dowelled  together,  and  make  it 
with  accuracy  which  shames  many 
carpenters.  Tables,  chairs,  stools, 
beds,  taborets,  screen  doors — noth- 
ing is  too  difficult. 

This  machine  was  demonstrated 
this  week  during  the  convention  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind  and  was  approved.  Soon 
Smith  will  take  it  to  California  to 
demonstrate  at  the  state  school 
there,  while  invitations  for  demon- 
strations are  pending  for  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and 
Kansas. 

The  machine,  a  flat  plate  with  an 
array  of  clamps  and  slots  and  holes 
and  wheels,  is  primarily  so  simple 
that,  once  set,  it  is  practically  fool- 
proof. 

Machine  But  Step 

His  machine,  Smith  says,  is  but  a 
primary  step  toward  his  great  idea. 

He  wants  a  United  States  experi- 
mental station  established  some- 
where in  the  country  where  re- 
search for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
can  be  carried  on,  such  as  the 
working  out  of  machines  like  his, 
which  will  work  always  toward  the 
helping  of  the  sightless  population. 


"I  used  to  ask  someone,  'How 
can  I  do  this  or  that?' "  Smith  said. 
"Invariably  I  got  the  reply,  'I 
don't  know  how  you  could  do  that.' 
So  I  decided  that  we  blind  would 
have  to  work  it  out  for  ourselves. 

"If,"  wistfully,  "such  an  experi- 
ment station  were  ever  established 
—and  I  think  it  will  be— I'd  like 
nothing  better  than  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  it." 

Once  Was  Engineer 

Before  he  lost  his  sight  some  10 
years  ago,  Smith  was  a  locomotive 
engineer  for  the  Southern  Pacific, 
at  which  trade  he  worked  for  17 
years.  He's  now  53  and  going 
strong.  During  the  working  hours 
he  makes  brooms  at  the  Oregon 
Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind — during  his  spare  time  he 
perfects  his  machine  and  plans  new 
departures. 

In  contests  with  seeing  workmen, 
Smith  beat  his  competitor  by  10 
minutes  in  building  a  doll  bed — 
and  turned  out  the  more ,  accurate 
piece.  In  building  screen  doors,  he 
lost  out  only  in  tacking  down  the 
screen. 

Plans  Educational  Tour 

Which  gave  him  another  idea.  He 
is  going  to  train  a  group  of  his 
fellow  blind  in  the  use  of  the  "dow- 
eling jig"  and  then  hopes  to  take 
them  on  an  educational  tour  of  the 
country  next  year,  competing  along 
the  road  with  various  manual  train- 
ing classes. 

The  tour  will  end  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  world  convention 
of  workers  and  instructors  for  the 
blind  will  be  in  session — the  prime 
object  of  the  tour.  He  wants  to 
show  this  body  what  can  be  done 
for  the  blind — and  work  for  his  be- 
loved research  school  idea. 
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GIFT  PRESENTED  TO 
GIRL  WHO  IS  BLIND 


3b'^  Daughters,  Bethel  No.  15, 
net  at  thai'' Masonic  Temple  at  2:30 
I'cloci  Saturday  afternoon  and  at 
i  brief  business  session  decided  to 
lispense  with  regular  meetings  dur- 
ng  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Following  the  meeting  the  mem- 
jers  welcomed  Miss  Annie  Laurie 
Richards  who  is  in  the  St.  Louis 
lome  for  the  blind  and  who  is  visit- 
ng  in  Sedalia. 

The  Bethel  Guardian,  Mrs.  Louise 
White,  presented  Miss  Richards 
with  a  silk  purse  containing  a  silver 
offering  from  the  Job's  Daughters, 
which  the  recipient  appreciated 
greatly.  When  presented  with  the 
gift  the  visitor  thanked  the  donors 
most  heartily  and  expressed  delight 
at  the  enjoyable  time  afforded  her 
as  their  guest.  ^+ 
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Five  Would  Teach  Braille 
To  Blind  Pupils 

Applications  to  take  the  examina- 
tion to  teach  braille  to  blind  children 
in  the  New  York  city  high  schools 
have  beejp  received  from  five  candi- 
date*, according  to  an  announcement 
today  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  examination  will  be  held  a  week 
from  today. 
The  examiners  had  issued  a  call  for 
braille  applicants  earlier  in  the  year, 
but  there  was  only  one  or  two  eligi- 
ble persons  who  applied.  Accord- 
ingly, the  examination  was  postponed 
until  this  summer  to  give  candidates 
an  opportunity  to  qualify. 
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Hizh  School  Girls  Work 
to  Aid  Chicago's  Blind 


To  extend  the  field  o£  information 
and  recreation  for  the  blind  of  this 
city,  a  group  of  young  girls  from  var- 
ious Chicago  high  schools  has  under- 
taken to  learn  the  Braille  system  dur- 
ing the  present  summer  vacation, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  Red 
•  Vo:^.  Miss  Mary  Hays  of  the  Chi- 
cago chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  will  instruct  the  girls,  all  of 
whom1  have  unimpaired  eyesight,  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  system  of  raised 
symbols  that  are  read  by  passing  the 
fingers  across  them. 
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^       ^JBlincJJE^pIe  in   Protest 

About  5,000  people  who  carried 
posters  they  could  not  read,  walked 
slowlv  alonjr  the  main  street  of  The 
Hqgjiia  Holland,  recently.  Wherever 
they /assVfl,  laughter  died,  and  spec- 
tators fere  surprised  by  the  odd 
speqpclfr*  Those  5.000  persons  were 
blind.  "TVe.  too,  want  our  place  in 
society,"  read  one  of  the  posters; 
and  another,  "Compulsory  schooling 
for  the  blind  child."  The  blind  mem- 
bers of  the  Work  lor  Invalids  asso- 
ciation wished  to  stir  the  public  and 
the  government  into  action -»on  vari- 
ous bills  that  are  to  provide  for 
blind  persons  in  Holland.  | 

Aid  Asked  for  Blind  Girl 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  most  gratefully  acknowledge  contri- 
butions for  the  blind  girl,  request  for 
whose  support  was  made  recently.  Con- 
tributions are  as  follows: 

A    Friend,    Fairfield.     Conn $2.00 

I.    R.    A.,    Gloucester.    Mass 2.00 

F.    H.    S..    Wellesley.    Mass 10.00 

Lynn,    Mass 10.00 

J.    G..    Milton.    Mass 20.00 

E.   D..   West  Newton    5.00 

S4I.M 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  you  to  really 
know  what  these  contributions  have 
meant  to  this  girl  and  what -a^-world -of 
fear  and  anxiety  they  have  helped  to 
drive  from  her  mind,  y  Once  more,  please 
accept  my  thanks. 

Priscilla  P.   Saroent 
(Mrs.    W.    A.) 
15  North  street,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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Believe  Hemstitching 
Causes    Blindness 


There  was  a  discussion  recently  at 
Newry  Urban  Council,  Ireland,  re- 
garding the  high  percentage  of  blind 
persons  in  the  rural  district. 

There  were  172  blind  persons  in 
the  district  and  of  thse  138  were 
women.  These  figures  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  hemstitching  in- 
dustry— which  had  been  carried  on 
for  years  in  the  district — was  mainlv 
responsible  for  the  preponderance  of 
blind  persons  in  that  part  of  County 
Down. 
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TALKIES    FOR    BLIND,    DEAF 

A  talkie  apparatus  is  to  be  installed 
in  the-  Royal  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Leathfcrljead,  England.  Officials  of  the 
institution  say  that  the  totally  blind 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  story  by 
sound,  the  partially  blind  will  see  and 
hear,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom 
the  school  contains  a  number,  will  see 
the  film. 


Her  Gift 

(From  the  Daily  Sketch) 

London 

AN  OFFER  of  a  wireless  set  for 
every  blind  person  in  Glouces- 
i.  tershire  not  at  present  provided 
with  one  has  been  received  by  the 
British  Wireless  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  offer  includes  the  maintenance 
of  the  sets  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  donor,  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  explained  that  he  had 
recently  become  engaged  to  a  Glouces- 
tershire lady,  who,  when  he  asked 
her  to  choose  something  as  an  en- 
gagement gift,  called  his  attention  to 
the  Fund,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  present  should  be  made  to  them. 
The  present  offer  was  the  result. 

Officials  of  the  fund  estimate  that 
about  £10,000  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  apparatus  and  mainte- 
nance on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
offer. 
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tSE  SIGHTLESS 


FE.  frnith  Perfects  Cabinet 
Making  Machine  for  Use 
by  Blind  Persons 


Invention  of  a  cabinet  making  ma- 
chine for  use  by  the  blind  may  bring 

mum  ami  ionium  iu  Duuuh  e.  smith, 

Boise,  himself  sightless,  the  carpenter 
believes  as  he  uses  his  "dowelling  jig" 
daily  in  his  work  at  the  Capital  Lum- 
ber company.  Smith  perfected  the 
machine  while  attending  an  institute 
at  Portland  and  hopes  to  demonstrate 
it  to  students  at  the  state  school  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  at  Gooding. 

The  machine,  simple  in  construction 
and  operation,  has  been  perfected  by 
the  blind  man  duvhig  a  y<pn^>d  of 
years  with  the  "sole  purpose  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  those  who  can- 
not see  to  a  plane  with  others  more 
fortunate."  In  tests  his  machine  has 
shown  the  abilities  to  increase  earn- 
ing power  of  blind  workers  several 
hundred    per   cent. 

Builds  Doll  Bed 

In  competition  with  a  seeing  car- 
penter, Smith  built  a  doll  bed  in  10 
minutes  less  time  at  Portland  this 
spring  in  a  demonstration  before  the 
Oregon  Employment  Institution  for 
the  blind.  The  machine  has  ha 
cral    demonstrations.  "<  '■ti- 

tutes  and  will  be  given  tryouts  at 
Gooding  as  soon  as  Smith  can  ar- 
range demonstrations  with  W.  D.  Vin- 
cent, commissioner  of  education,  he 
declares. 

The  machine  itself  is  simple,  with  a 
flat  plate  and  an  array  of  moveable 
holes  for  drilling  in  wood.  Once  set, 
it  Is  practically   foolproof. 

His  machine.  Smith  says,  is  but  a 
primary  step  toward  a  great  idea.  He 
wants  a  United  States  experimental 
station  established  somewhere  for  re- 
search for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
Here,  he  contends,  machines  like  his 
own  and  of  greater  efficiency  can  be 
worked  out  and  aid  in  bringing  more 
profit  to  those  who  must  work  but 
'■annot  see. 

"If  such  an  institution  were  estab- 
lished, I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  it,^«the 
sightless  worker  declares.  "When  I 
used  to  ask  my  friends  with  eyes  how 
to  accomplish  some  of  my  ideas,  they 
would  say  such  things  were  impos- 
sible— but  they  weren't.  I  worked 
them  out  for  ourselves." 

Will  Instruct  Blind  Student" 

Another  idea  of  Smith's  calls 
training  a  group  of  his  fellow  blind  in 
use  of  the  "dowelling  jig"  and  then 
taking  a  tour  in  competition  with  see- 
ing manual  training  classes  through- 
out the  nation.  The  tour  would  end 
at   New   York    City,    where   the   world 
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convention  of  workers  and  instructors 
Cor  the  blind  will  be  In  session — the 
Prime  object  of  the  trip.  He  wants 
to  show  this  body  what  can  be  done 
lor  the  blind  and  work  for  his  be- 
loved  research  school   Idea. 

Tn  December  Smith  will  go  to  Berk- 
eley, Calif.,  from  Boise  and  will  in- 
struct blind  students  there  In  the  use 
of  the  woodworking  machine  he  has 
designed.  Other  offers  have  come 
from  blind  schools  in  the  middle  west, 
the  east  and  the  south.  Meanwhile, 
Smith  is  willing  he  declares,  to  go  to 
Gooding  and  instruct  the  students 
there  In  manipulation  of  the  machine. 


t5|ind  Musicians 

PrisonColleet 

ore  Than  Fine 

Banjo  and  Saxophone  of 
Kneedler  and  Whitlaker 
Win      Hatful      of      Coins 


Blind  Musicians  of  the  Sidewalks 


Depend  on  Skill  for  Living 

1  heater  Audience  Waits  to 
Hear  Their  Last  Number 


Vexed  by  the  dissonant  music  which 
*•  'akens  them  from  their  sleep. 
c-*shes  moods  of  concentration  or  shat- 
ters moments  devoted  to  quiet  conver- 
sation. New  Yorkers  are  inclined  to 
view  street  bands  with  suspicion  and 
antipathy. 

But  in  recent  days  from  out  of-  the 
din  of  discord  there  has  come  a  tune- 
fulness and  delightful  melody  that. 
makes  them  turn  a  kinder  and  more 
patient  ear  to  the  banjo  and  saxo- 
phone of  two  blind  sidewalk  trouba- 
dours, Kenneth  Kneedler  and  William 
Whittaker.  for  Kneedler  and  Whit- 
taker,  if  the  testimony  of  veteran  door- 
men, news  venders,  cab  drivers  and 
others,  entitled  from  experience  to  cri- 
ticize the  passing  show,  is  true,  have 
played  their  sidewalk  concerts  with  a 
charm  that  has  not  been  produced 
since  tne  days  of  Blind  Tom,  the  for- 
mer slave  of  General  J.  N.  Bethune,  oi 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  and  son  of 
Charity  and  Mingo  Wiggins,  who  was 
the  star  attraction  in  lyceums,  town 
halls  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  '90s. 

A  few  days  ago  Kneeuler  and  Whit- 
taker strolled  along  Broadway  past  the 
George  M.  Cohan  Theater.  Their  har- 
mony so  enchanted  the  audience  out 
for  the  intermission  that  many  of  the 
playgoers  stayed  to  listen  long  after  the 
curtain  had  been  rung  up  for  the  show 
to  go  on.  It  was  not  until  a  police- 
man told  the  musicians  to  move  along 
that  the  audience  returned  to  their 
seats. 

Arrested  on  Madison  Avenue 

Again  the  enchantment  of  their  mu- 
sic was  illustrated  when  they  were  ar- 
rested last  week  for  playing  on  Madi- 
son Avenue,  although  Kneedler,  the 
banjoist,  said  they  had  applied  for  a 
license  to  play  and  had  been  assured 
that  they  would  not  be  troubled  as 
Jonfe  as  they  kept  moving  and 'stayed 
off  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  restricted  zone. 
They  were  taken  to  the  East  Sixty- 
seventh  Street  station  and  while  wait- 
ing for  action  on  their  case  the  officers 
brought  them  their  instruments  and 
told  them  they  might  play. 

Prisoners  in  adjoining  cells  forgot 
their  troubles  as  repertoire  of  popular 
songs    sounded    through    the    corridors. 


Herald  Tribune  photo— Fr» 
Kenneth  Kneedler  (left)  anil  William.  Whittaker 


A  policeman  who  had  arrested  them 
brought  hatfuls  of  silver  coins  from  the 
crowd  gathered  in  the  precinct  house 
doorway  to  listen. 

The  blind  musicians  reaped  $5  each 
there.  Then  they  were  taken  in  a 
patrol  wagon  to  Night  Court  and  Broad- 
\v?y  was  startlel  by  the  phenomenon 
of  music  issuing  from  a  "Black  Maria." 
When  the  patrol  wagon  stopped  for 
traffic  signals  they  received  contribu- 
tions and  they  gathered  nearly  $10  more 
while  playing  in  the  crowded  prisoners' 
pen  before  Night  Court  convened.  The 
fine  for  the  offense  was  $2  each. 

Have  Horror  of  Charity 

Although  blind  Kneedler  and  Whit- 
taker make  ~io  play  for  sympathy  be- 
cause of  their  affliction.  They  dress 
t'.apperly  in  Panama  hats,  blue  cheviot 
coats  and  sport  shoes. 

"We  want  to  feel  that  our  music  and 
son^s  are  deserving  of  the  money  we 
j;ct.''  said  Kneedler.  "We  both  have 
a  horror  of  charity  and  of  becoming  a 
nuisance.  That's  why  we  move  on,  sel- 
uom  playing  one  district,  for  long." 

His  partner,  Whittaker,  has  been  with 
him  only  since  his  arrival  in  New  York 
ten  weeks  ago.  l*needler  said  he  has 
played  in  every  city  in  the  United 
State!  He  tours  with  his  wife,  the 
daugli*r  of  V.  C.  Reynolds,  Socialist 
Labor  Party  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  last  election,  and  his 
four-year-old  daughter,  Shirley  Ann. 
He  has  played,  without  pay,  over  more 
than  125  radio  broadcasting  stations, 
and  once  a  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  hearing 
the  ttro  men  play,  sent  down  a  mes- 
senger to  take  their  names.  But  no 
contract  resulted. 

Their  blindness.  Mr.  Kneedler  said, 
is  a  handicap  against  obtaining  steady 
work  either  on  the  stage  or  over  the 
radio.  Producers  and  theatrical  agents 
tell  them  "Oh,  you'll  get  a  big  hand 
.lust  because  you're  blind.  But  we  can't 
tell  ■  whether  the  audience  is  really 
pleased." 

A  New  York  vaudeville  agent  told 
Kneedler  that  "Blind  Tom"  Wiggins,  a 
mentally  deranged  Negro,  was  the  only 
blind  musician  he  knew  who  had  made 


good  on  the  stage  by  genuine  talent 
and  not  through  rpplause  evoked  by 
sympathy. 

Few  agents,  he  said,  will  give  them 
a  hearing.  But  a  reporter  found  that 
every  doorman,  traffic  officer,  news- 
dealer and  cab  driver  not  only  knew  of 
the  blind  musicians  who  dressed  in 
white  flannels  but  declared  that  they 
stood  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
street  players  heard  on  Broadway  for 
the  last  ten  years  or  more. 

Although  many  credited  their  earn- 
ings as  high  as  $100  a  day,  Kneedler 
sajd  that  the  biggest  day  they  have 
had  in  New  York  brought  them  only 
Si  5  each.  On  July  _4,  at  Rockaway 
Beach,  they  had  their  second  biggest 
harvest,  $14  each.  "It  takes  a  lot  of 
dimes  and  quarters  to  make  a  living," 
Kneedler  said. 

Then  too  their  earning  powers  are 
limited  to  pleasant  weather  conditions. 
On  rainy  days  they  practise  new  num- 
bers, which  Mrs.  Kneedler  reads  to 
them  from  the  sheet  music.  Ordinar- 
ily they  practise  two  hours  a  day.  They 
hope  someday  to  land  in  vaudeville  or 
obtain  a  radio  contract,  and  Kneedler. 
who  lives  at  4555  Lowery  Street,  Long 
Island  City,  has  two  banjo  pupils  now 
and  is  seeking  to  build  up  a  class. 

Neither  of  the  players,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  lost  his  sight  In  the 
World  War.  Whittaker  was  blinded 
through  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
optic  nerves.  Kneedler  was  blinded 
while  duck  hunting  in  California  fen 
years  ago.  A  flock  of  birds  flew  up 
between  him  and  his  companion,  who 
fired  at  the  game.  Only  three  tiny 
lead  bits  of  shot  struck  Kneedler,  one 
in  the  left  eye,  two  in  the  right.  He 
was  operated  on  in  San  Francisco  and 
regained  partial  sight,  but  the  vis  on 
dlmfid  and  Anally  disappeared  com- 
pletely a  year  later. 

Their  stay  in  New  York,  Kneedler 
said  Is  indefinite. 

"The  cops  are  mighty  fine  to  us.  But 
the  plain-clothes  men  bother  us  a  good 
deal.  We  like  it  here  better  than  any- 
where else,  and  will  stay  until  things 
get  too  hot.  And  we're  always  hopin? 
to  land  on  the  stage  some  day." 


. 
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Vf  Kansas  City  Finds  Way 
Hotel  and  Lobby  After 
g  "Shown"  Directions 
Once. 


The  ability  of  a  blind  man  to  get. 
around  nearly  as  well  as  one  with 
full  use  of  their  eyes  was  a  source 
of  wonder  to  guests  at  the  Royal  ho- 
tel yesterday. 

H.  Setzer  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ar- 
rived hero  Monday  night  for  a  short 
stay.  He  war,  "shown"  the  register 
on  wirier  he  signed  his  name.  Later, 
Lyle  Wyble,  manager  "showed"  him 
a 'room  which  seemed  to  please  'him 
Coming-  back  down  to  the  lobby,  he 
asked  to  be  "shown"  where  the  res- 
taurant was  located,  the  direction  of 
the  cigar  stand,  the  desk  and  the  ele- 
vator, from  then  on  he  had  no 
trouble  about  getting  to  the  place  he 
wanted  to  go. 

He  carried  a  cane,  but  he  did  not 
go  about  tapping  his  way  in  front  of 
him  a«  is  the  custom  of  most  bliad 
persons.  Setzer  made  the  desk  his 
stalling  point  and  walked  directly  to 
where  he  wante !  to  go.  He  carried 
the  cane  slightly  tilted  in  front  of 
him  to  keep  him  from  running  into 
furniture. 

After 'having  once  been  "shown"  his 
rcom,  he  found  it  without  help  from 
the  employees  about  the  hotel. 

When  he  left  last  night  he  paid  his 
account  at  the  hotel  by  peeling  a  bill 
off  a  roll  he  carried.  He  called  the 
correct  amount  of  the  currency.  The 
corners  were  folded  in  different  man- 
ners so  that  he  could  tell  what  de- 
nominations they  were. 

Guests  in  the  lobby  were  nothing' 
short  of  amazed  at  the  ease  in  which 
he  got  about.  ^^^^ 

~Bakers~Yt'  e)cL  ,Oa\.,Qct\i  ^orm/a  K. 

Law  Provides 
Vothig  Aid  to 
(A  KBlind  Persons 

Bfind  persons  may  take  a  friend 
with  them  to  their  voting  pre- 
cincts to  mark  their  ballots  for 
them,  F.  E.  Smith,  county  clerk 
said  today.  While  this  has  been 
generally  known  for  some  time  the 
county  clerk  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  voting  public  again  to- 
day with  the  visit  here  of  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Runkle,  field  worker  for  the 
State   home  for  adult   blind. 

Crippled  persons  ill  and  unablj 
to  move  about  freely  may  obtain 
affidavits  with  which  to  vote  un- 
der the  absent  voter's  law. 

But  a  short  time  remains  dur- 
ing which  to  register  for  the  forth- 
coming primary  election  and  every 
person  who  has  failed  to  register 
is    urged  to  do   so. 


TtAy  ze.  )c\so. 


EYESIGHT  VITAL 
PART  OF  SAFETY  IN 
DRIVING  MOTOR  CARS 


In  reading  various  reports  from 
time  to  time  relative  to  automo- 
bile accidents  we  find  anywhere 
from  15  to  42  percent  of  them  due 
to  faulty  equipment.  What  about 
eyesight  ? 

Today  a  person  going  up  for 
examination  to  drive  a  car  must 
past  a  "vision,"  a  "field  of  vision" 
and  a  "color"  test  before  he  is  tak- 
en out  for  a  driving  test.  Up  to  re- 
cently no  vision  tests  were  re- 
quired. How  about  the  thousands 
on  the  road  who  never  had  the  vis- 
ion tests? 

We  will  admit  that  many  of  those 
people  were  already  wearing  glass- 
es at  the  time  they  obtained  their 
license  to  drive,  and  that  many  of 
them  have  adopted  glasses  since, 
but  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
10  percent  of  the  un-eyeglassed 
drivers  on  the  road  today  need 
glasses  in  order  to  drive  safely, 
and  that  there  are  5  percent  who 
could  not  pass  the  present  require- 
ments for  distant  vision. 

When  a  driver  is  involved  in  an 
accident  the  equipment  of  his  car 
is  examined;  his  breath  may  be  ex- 
amined, but  I  have  never  heard  of 
his  eyes  being  examined. 

A  man  came  to  me  recently  for 
reading  glasses.   In  the  course   of 
my  examination  I  discovered  that 
letters  which  he  was  supposed  to 
read  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
feet,  he  could  not  read  at  twenty. 
Upon    questioning    him    I    learned 
that  he  drove  a  car  every  day  and 
had  been  doing  so  for  years.  If  a 
little    ch^ld    was   Itwentey    feet    in 
front  of  that  man  on  the  road,  he 
would  not  know  whether  the  child 
was  twenty  feet  away  or  one  hun- 
dred.   Imagine    that    man    turned 
loose  in  a  motor  car  on  our  public 
highways.  And,  yet,  like  thousands 
of  others,  he  thought  his  sight  was 
all  right.  I  fitted  him  with  distant 
glasses  and  he  wears  them  contin- 
ually. I  hope  I  have  saved  a  score 
of  lives  —  including  his  own. 

FRANK  L.  BAILEY,  Opt.  D. 
Official  Eye  Examiner  for  Dept.  of 
Registration  of   Motor  Vehicles. 
17  Court  St.,  Plymouth. 

TotVer,  ^U,~Rev'i.ew, 


BOY  UNDERGOES  AN  EYE 
OPERATION 


lrjche  hope  that  surgery  might 
gvf  eiJlim  sight  which  has  been  denied 
since  birth,  Elmer  Meglemre,  5,  of 
Bayard,  was  sent  to  the  University 
hospital  in  Omaha  three  weeks  ago. 

Omaha  eye  specialists,  after  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  said  there  was 
practically  no  hope.  His  grandmoth- 
er, Mrs.  O.  H.  Scott,  of  Bayard,  ask- 
ed that  an  operation  be  performed. 

After  the  operation,  the  physicians 
said  that  the  chances  were  extremely 
remote.  When  the  bandages  are  re- 
moved in  a  few  days  a  final  verdict 
will  be  given. 

Deaf  as  well  as  blind,  Elmer  has 
been  through  the  ordeal  alone.     His 


grandmother,  with  whom  he  lives, 
took  him  to  Omaha  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  Scottsbluff  physician,  and  re- 
turned. Elmer's  father  is  a  railroad 
section  hand  at  Bridgeport.  His 
mother,  who  was  14  years  old  when 
he  was  'born,  died  shortly  after  of 
burns  received  in  a  kerosene  stove 
explosion. — Dalton  Delegate. 


ScsXoh,  Wass,,  C.S./rWt 
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\TuXy  SlIq,  1^30. 
The  Heart  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LOVERS  of  the  opera,  sitting  out 
there  in  the  great  open-air  thea- 
t  ter  in  Forest  Park,  are  finding 
their  hearts  warmed  with  the 
thought  that  the  management  of  the 
Municipal  Opera  has  this  season 
made  arrangements  to  entertain,  in 
the  reserved  section  of  the  theater, 
30,000  guests  composed'  of  under- 
privileged St.  Louisans.  At  every 
performance  throughout  the  season 
some  of  these  friends  will  be  cared 
for  free  of  charge  as  a  gift  from  the 
Municipal   Theater  Association. 

These  guests  come  from  children's 
homes,  the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  Big 
Sister  organizations,  the  boys'  homes, 
sanitariums,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
many  other  like  institutions.  The 
cooperation  of  92  social  service  or- 
ganizations is  making  this  gift  a 
success. 


TuAsa,  Ok-T"fc-i.\?vA,Ne. 
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ffORMER  TULSA  PAST<5r" 
ON  SHORT  VIS,  T  HERE 

Tulsa  frieatfs~*'1ffr\Rev.  Wilmore 
Kendall,  •  blind  Mmmi  preacher, 
were  snrnriser]  ta^P  him  strolling 
about  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  lobby  Tues- 
day. Reverend  Kendall  was  for- 
merly paste/  of  the  Hagler  Memo- 
rial jSoutmcrn  Methodist  church 
here/Hi  had^topped  in  Tulsa  a  day 
on  hK  way  *ck  from  delivering  the 
baccalaareat^  sermon  at  Stillwater. 
Reverer|d  Kendall  was  recently  in 
New  York  to  confer  with  the  federal 
council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  on 
the  possibilities  of  Braille  religious 
literature  for  the  blind. 

~3  o^to  H ,  tfess.'p.S.Morn-VoT. 
Practical  Friendship 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
kRACTICAL  friendship  is  true 
friendship,"    is   an  old   axiom 
but  its  blossoming  is  perennial 
in  the  soil  of  kind  hearts. 

A  blind  barrister  has  been  practic- 
ing his  profession  here  for  23  years. 
He  has  a  good  friend  who  has  also 
been  practicing  law  for  a  long  period. 
Each  day  this  man  manifests  his 
practical  friendship  for  his  blind 
comrade.  During  the  luncheon  hour 
he  visits  his  friend's  chambers  and 
takes  him  for  a  walk  in  the  city,  and 
a  pleasant  chat. 

This  thoughtfulness  dates  back 
several  years,  and  it  matters  not  how 
busy  he  may  be,  this  good  friend 
never  forgets  his  luncheon  hour  food 
deed. 


p; 
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Miss  Salisbury  Suffers 
From  Total  Blindness 


Vtorton  Tuesday  evening' 
I  at  the  home  of  Miss  S.  E. 
Safsbujry  to  make  inquiries  regard- 
ing her",  condition  and  were  informed 
that  tbS  is  not  gaining  very  rapidly. 
A  few  weeks  ago  she  suffered  a  hem- 
orrhage in  her  eye  and  a  specialist 
was  sent  for  but  nothing  could  bc_ 
done  and  she  is  now  totally  Ul'lFiuT 
This  is  distressing  news. to  her  hosts 
fiends  in  the  Morton  and  Red- 
wood Falls  communi' 

Miss  Salisbury  has  been  the  faith- 
ful teacher  at  tha  Bishop  Whipple 
Mission  school  on  the  Sioux  Indian 
Reservation  near  Morton  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has 
iccomplished  a  wonderful  work 
<;  the  "original  Americans." 
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Helping  Blind  Passengers 
Wins  Praise  for  Motormen 
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Considerate   Railroad   Workers   Give   Extra   Attention 
Also  to  Old  Folk — Many  Send  Letters. 


By  RICHARDSON    WEBSTER 

In  these  days  of  extreme  heat,  when  nerves  are  on  edge 
and  tempers  are  frayed,  traveling  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of 
irritation.  Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  in  luxurious 
trains,  travel  in  this  heat  frequently  upsets  one's  good  disposi- 
tion. And  in  subway  or  elevated  trains  or  trolley  cars,  crowded 
to  capacity  at  the  rush  hour,  circumstances  often  arise  in  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  one's  temper.  So  give  a  thought 
to  the  employes,  the  trainmen  and  conductors  and  motormen 
who  mus^  go  through  with  these  conditions  day  after  day,  tor 
many  hours  a  day,  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  people  with  all  sorts 
of  dispositions,  and  all  the  time  rendering  efficient  service  and 
guarding  the  safety  of  their  passengers. 


There  are  great  numbers  of  inci- 
dents on  the  trains  and  trolley  ears 
which  show  how  kind  and  con- 
siderate most  of  the  employes  can  be 
in  spite  ot  all  they  have  to  put  up 
with.  There  are  always  thousands 
ot  questions  to  be  answered.  Even 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  city  for 
years  find  themselves  confused  when 
they  get  out  of  the  beaten  path. 
Then  there  are  passengers  who  have 
some  temporary  illness,  and  blind 
persons  to  be  helped  on  and  off  the 
cars,  and  lost  children  to  be  restored 
to  their  mothers,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  emergencies  which 
arise. 


Many  passengers  are  so  impressed 
by  these  acts  of  kindness  that  they 
write  in  to  the  management  to  com- 
mend the  heroes  of  these  incidents. 
The  B.  M.  T.  management  has  the 
pleasant  rule  of  always  looking  up 
these  reports — generally  only  the 
badge  number  is  given  in  the  letter — 
and.  publishing  the  facts  in  the  B.  M. 
T.  monthly.  In  this  way  those  who 
have  done  specially  kind  acts  in  their 
daily  routine  get  credit  for  them  and 
the  executives  learn  which  of  the 
employes  have  made  a  particular  im- 
pression upon  the  traveling  public. 
This  is  a  suggestion  to  all  Times" 
readers  that   they  should    watch   for 


these   incidents  and   notify  the   rail- 
road  companies. 

Care   of   the   Blhrci 

There  are  a  number  of  blind 
persons  in  Brooklyn  who  live  at 
home  and  go  to  work  regularly, 
generally  at  institutions  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  blind.  This  means  that 
all  these  people  must  find  their  way 
about  Brooklyn  twice  a  day  as  best 
they  may  and  that  many  of  them 
travel  regularly  toward  a  certain 
point  in  the  morning  and  away  from 
it  in  the  evening.  In  consequence 
the  railroad  men  learned  to  know 
where  and  when  to  expect  the  blind 
passengers  and  to  provide  for  them. 

The  Exchange  and  Training  School 
for  the  Blind  is  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions. It  is  at  401  State  st.,  near 
Nevins  st.  The  workers  who  come 
down  by  trolley  car  regularly  get  off 
at  Hudson  ave.  and  are  escorted 
across  this  busy  part  of  Fulton  st. 
by  the  inspectors  on  duty  there.  In 
the  evening  a  number  of  blind  per- 
sons come  to  the  Nevins  st.  corner 
together  and  are  helped  aboard  their 
respective    cars. 

One  of  the  blind  men,  Edward  P. 
Meigs,  of  1152  Putman  ave.,  called 
the  company's  attention  to  this  very 
kind  service  which  its  employes  are 
giving.  He  wrote  to  Superintendent 
William  Siebert,  telling  of  his  daily 
trips  on  the  Putnam  ave.  trolley  line 
and  thanking  the  motormen  and  con- 
ductors of  that  line  and  the  in- 
spectors who  regularly  help  him  off 
the  car  across  the  street.  Chief  In- 
spector Ryan,  of  -lower  Fulton  st., 
and  Inspectors  Cullen  and  Conrad, 
of  Flatbush  ave.  extension,  were  the 
officials  who  received  special  thanks. 
The  company  investigated  and  pho- 
tographs of  all  these  inspectors  ap- 
pear in  the  current  magazine. 

Not  all  of  the  attention  to  blind 
passengers  can  be  on  as  systematic 
a  basis  as  this.  They  want  to  make 
special  trips  from  time  to  time,  the 
same  as  other  people,  and  motormen 
and  conductors  must  be  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  them  from  being  run 
down  while  getting  on  and  off  the 
cars.  Most  of  the  letters  which 
come  in  tell  of  uniformed  men  leav- 
ing their  cars  to  escort  blind  passen- 
gers across  the  street.  Motorman 
Fred  Krauss,  of  the  Smith  st.  line; 
Conductor  J.  Ross,  of  the  Lorimer  st. 
line,  and  Motorman  C.  Pareso,  of  the 
Ocean  ave.  line,  come  in  for  praise 
of  this  sort  in  the  current  monthly 
reports. 


C^LCUc^c^Xti.,  Tost"! 
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Blind  to  Be  Ravinia 
Guests  of  Louis  Eckstein 

In  keeping  -with  a  custom  estab- 
lished many  years  ago,  the  fifty  or 
more  members  of  the  Braille  Musical 
elub  will  be  the  guests  of  Louis  Eck- 
stein at  the  concert  which  will  be 
held  at  Ravinia  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Aug.  10.  The  Braille  Musical  club  is 
composed  entirely  of  blind  persons 
whose  principal  interest  is  in  music, 
and  their  visit  to  Ravinia  is  a  treat 
to  which  they  look  forward  every 
year.  Mr.  Eckstein  has  reserved  a 
special  block  of  seats  for  them  In  the 
Ravinia  opera-house,  and  Ravinia  at- 
tendants will  assist  in  every  way  to 
make  their  visit  one  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  The  concert  on  this  occa- 
sion will  be  one  of  the  Ravinia  na- 
tional series  in  which  the  music  of 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  f«n  ♦«»»'• 


VWta.  OkU.,  Leader. 
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SJapreme  Court  Protects 
Blind  Man's  Family 

sase,  working  for  the 
Hugfes)&tone  Company,  was  a 
one-eye*f  man.  A  premature 
explosion  of  dynamite  in  a 
rock  quarry  destroyed  Nease's 
other  eye  and  left  him  totally 
blind.  The  insurance  law  pro- 
fWffs^OO  weeks  for  total  dis- 
ability and  100  weeks  com] 
Sation  for  iho  loss  of  an  eje, 
The  Industrial  Commission 
grave  Nease  100  'weeks  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the 
eye.  Being  a  common  labor- 
er, he  was  totally  disabled. 
His  earning  capacity  Was  de- 
stroyed. Nease  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  Nease 
was  totally  disabled,  being  to- 
tally blind  and  a  laborer,  his 
earning  capacity  having  beei 
destroyed,  and  rightly 
him  500  weeks.  This  d< 
of  the  Supreme  Court  . 
$7,200  to  Nease's  moag/iV0™- 
pouration  paid  him  by  the  in- 
surance can  i 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
insurance  companies  will  as- 
sist in  defeating  Justice  Cha-e 
Mason  for  reflection. 
/this  case 
rould  you 
man  pay 
ity  and  re- 
quired the  insurance  carrier  to 
pay  the  500  weeks,  or  would 
you  have  followed  the  di 
'ions   of   the     ins  i     com- 

and      given     him      100 
weeks?  / 

If  you  agree  the  Supreme 
Court  was  right  in  this,  thc/n 
hcty  can  you  assist  in  atmg 

lember  of  the  coun  who  aid 
right  thing?       A  vote /for 
son    is   a  vote    for     ru/ian 
and  justice. 


it  vvoul 
was  before 
have  given 

total 
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Capt.  James  Ott 
Shows  Mercy  to 
T\W>  Blind  Men 


ti  j/mes  Ott,  bay  constable  of 
Towf  of  Huntington,  is  telling 
4  friejfte  a  joke  on  himself  and 
hoi.  fof  ^nce,  he  failed  to  uphold 


thflawV 

"fhere  is  a  law  against  non-resi- 
dents taking  clams  from  the  waters 
of  the  town,  and  a  few  days  ago, 
while  driving  near  Asharoken 
Beach,  he  noticed  two  men  out 
clamming.  Not  having  a  boat  with 
him  he  was  patiently  waiting  until 
thye  came  ashore,  when  suddenly  a 
Northport  woman  drove  up  and 
called  to  the  men  to  come  in. 

The  captain  asked  who  the  men 
were  and  found  that  one  was  her 
brother  and  the  other  a  friend  from 
out  of  town.  He  informed  her  they 
would  have  to  accompany  him,  but 
when  they  reached  the  shore  the 
woman  took  each  by  the  hand  and 
led  them  up  the  shore  to  the  road. 

It  was  not  until  then  that  he 
learned  that  both  men  were  blind. 
"Boys,  don't  do  it  again,  but  take 
your  clams  and  go  home,"  Captain 
Ott  remarked  to  the  men,  and,  in  an 
undertone  to  himself  "I'm  not  ar- 
resting a  blind  man  for  catching  a 
mess  of  clams." 

Whether  his  conscience  bothered 
him  or  not  for  allowing  the  men  to 
go  free,  he  however  later  reported 
the  incident  to  the  Town  authori- 
ties.   He  was  not  censured. 


OiM~pT' 
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HE  SEES  'THROUGH  HIS  FINGERTIPS' 


Hayward  Thompson 

demonstrates  the 

efficiency?  of  par-optic 

vision  by  telling  the 

time  of  day  through 

the  seemingly  simple 

process  of  running 

his  fingers  over  the 

crystal  of  a  watch. 

Set  your  watch  to  any 

wrong  time  and  he  will 

demonstrate  for  you 

Saturday. 


$> 


»  GOLFER 

WILL  APPEAR 

IN  TWO  EVENTS 


Miniature  Exhibitions  Set  for 

Mission  District  and 

Beach 


'PAR'   GAME    IS   PROMISED 

Nerve  Force  Shut  Off  Follow- 
ing Injury  to    * 
Brain 

.ihe  following  story  was  written  for  The 
ips  by  Hayward  Thompson.— The  Editor.) 

tBT  HAYWARD  THOMPSON 

"The  scientific  explanation"  of 
the  seeming  abnormal  functioning 
of*  par-optic  vision  is  something  that 
has  been  asked  thousands  of  times 
by  those  who  have  tried  to  solve  the 
p&blem  of  my  exhibition  work  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years. 

J  will  start  by  taking  as  correct 
premise  (and  modern  science  ac- 
cents this)  that  all  physical  phe- 
nomena are  but  aggregations  of 
elfctrical  points  of  force.  Thus  our 
reaction  called  sight  is  an  answer- 
ing synchronous  vibration  or  rate 
of,  electrical  discharge  (and  result- 
ant electrical  waves)  brought  to  the 
brj&in  by  a  retinue  of  optical  nerves. 
Like  Radio 
ft  Is  to  be  brought  to  your  at- 
tention at  this  writing  that  a  radio 
receiving  set  has  been  constructed 
that  will  receive  a  wavelength  of  less 
thjtn  one  meter.'  We  can  actually 
settd  and  receive  or  rather  rebroad- 
cast  ether  waves  coming  from  the 
hijrnan  dynamo  (the  functioning 
brain  and' the  nervous  system). 

formal  brain  power  now  estab- 
lished on  the  one  optic  plan  can  re- 
ceive those  waves  only  which  neither 
fall  below  or  rise  above.  This  is 
analogous  to  our  solar  spectrum  of 
which  the  infra-red  is  invisible  and 
a£the  upper  or  more  rapid  wave 
length  where  the  ultra  violet  also 
isf  invisible.      Photography    attests 


these  invisible  rays. 

Brain   Injury 

It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
injury  to  my  brain  threw  it  out  of 
adjustment  and  shut  off  the  nerve 
fogce  flowing  to  the  optical  centers 
of*  the  brain,  thus  causing  total 
blindness  insofar  as  the  solar  spec- 
trum was  concerned,  or  the  ordinary 
rates  of  vibration,  knowing  as  we  do 
th$,t  light  and  color  is  force.  I  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  spectators 
to"  appreciate  just  how  colors  and 
their  intermingling  shades  are  con- 
veyed to«^ne  through  my  finger  tips. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  this  as- 
sertion Saturday  night  when  I  am 
scheduled  to  play  two  games  of 
miniature  golf  .  .  .  one  at  the  Mis- 
sion Gardens  Miniature  Course,  24th 
at,  Mission  St.,  and  the  other  on  the 
outdoor  course,  the  Beach  course, 
49th  ave.  at  Cabrillo  st.  At  both 
these  points  I  feel  I  will  conclusive- 
ly prove  the  reality  of  the  ability 
and  ...  I  am  of  the  opinion  I  will 
mtjke  both  in  par. 

Fast  Twenty  Four  Hours 

|  fast  24  hours  to  render  the 
digestive  process  (a  subconscious  ac- 
tion) dormant.  I  anticipate  in  ad- 
vance every  minute  detail  of  my 
proposed  exhibition.  I  chart  it 
through  the  association  of  ideas,  a 
memory  process  that  I've  acquired, 
mjf  normal  vision  is  then  obscured, 
and  I  proceed  (subconsciously)  to 
cafrry  out  the  plan.  When  the  ban- 
dage is  removed,  there  is  no  im- 
pression left  upon  the  memory  cen- 
ters of  the  brain  recording  what 
transpired  during  the  time  that  my 
normal  vision  was  obscured.    - 

3fhe  limited  area  of  sight  and  en- 
ergy received  by  a  normal  man,  and 
arfbther  octave  (I  believe  a  lower 
ooiave),  was  gained,  supplementing 
big:  that  much  of  the  vision  already 
possessed,  or  rendered  dormant  by 
tltt  lack  of  nerve  force. 

Through  Skin  Cells 

<£he  supplementary  vision  is  re- 
ceived through  minute  cells  or  cor- 
ptfccles  that  exist  in  the  third  layer 
ocTepidermis  of  every  mammal  and 
i&« conveyed  subconsciously,  to  the 
yiffionary  centers  of  the  brain. 

STiis  will  mark  the  2,738th  public 
demonstration  In  the  last  eight 
years.  " 

JHonday  I  had  a  very  interesting 
*i?it  with  Dr.  R.  S.  Jaques,  D.  C, 
chiropractor,  10  29th  st.,  and  while 
!tn*re  I  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  doctor  and  submitted  myself  to 
m  Jpinal  analysis  and  neurocalome- 
tet  reading  at  his  hands.  This  chi- 
ropractor understands  my  case  and 
knowing  him  to  be  very  competent 
his    chosen    field,    I    anxiously 

.... 


await  his  findings. 


A  u^u-sf  a),  1^30. 

A  CITY  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

The  i'City  of  the  Blind"  is  Advia- 
man,  £ear  the  townof  M/latia.  in 
TJLukef .  where  tfieW^SjpW.OOO  in- 
■atttaujeiand  all  ^h^me  exception 
if  8>9  pVions  are  wholly  or  partial- 
rVbind  aRa  result  of  the  prevalence 
of  Vachflma,  which  has  persisted 
therl  for  generations.  As  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  the  city  has 
been  abandoned  to  its  fate  and  the 
unfortunate  natives  live  as  best  they 
can.  There  is  no  school  or  hospital, 
but  they  gather  five  times  a  day  at 
the  mosque  and  pray  to  Allah,  but 
their  affliction  is  never  mentioned 
in  their  prayers.  J 


Xnqiar4apoli'sTwaJ,Snra->r. 
August  a  4-,  (^30, 

In  these  "civilized  days"  we  are 
respectably  horrified  reading  about 
cannibalism,  shuddering  to  think  of 
a.  young  cannibal  girl  selecting  the 
forearm  of  a  slain  enemy. 

Real  civilization  later'  will  read 
with  as  much  horror  of  a  rule  by  the 
British  committee  charged  with  su- 
pervision of  the  blind  as  reported  to 
the  modern  churchmen's  conference 
by*Dr.  Bond,  vice  president  of  the 
British  Eugenics  Society. 

Young     blind     workers,     controlled 


by  this  committee,  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  unless  they  can  prove  that 
one  of  them  is  incapable  of  having 
children. 

"Two  blind  young  couples  under 
the  care  of  the  committee  expressed 
in  writing  their  willingness  to  un- 
dergo sterilization,  and  so  comply 
with  the  committee's  rule.  One  of 
the  couples  is  now  married  and  the 
other  will  be  married  shortly." 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  blind  mother 
to  care  for  her  child.  Also  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  anything  more  hor- 
rible than-  condemning,,  young  men 
and  women,  already  afflicted  with  the 
curse  of  blindness,  to  the  additional 
curse  of  childlessness,  caused  by 
sterilization. 

If  blindness  were  hereditary,  some 
humanitarian  or  utilitarian  excuse 
might  be  offered  for  such  brutality, 
but  it  is  not  hereditary. 

While  British  bishops  agree  that, 
birth  control  is  a  necessary  part  of 
civilization,  France  decides  that  more 
babies  are  essential  to  French  pros- 
perity and  will  spend  $45,000,000  in 
premiums  for  large  families. 

Parents  will  get  $20  for  the  second 
child,  $30  for  each  additional  child, 
and  a  small  pension  at  60.  In  France 
last  year  there  were  12,000  more 
deaths  than  births. 

Boston,  NSt^s.., VWraXcl. 

TARKINGTON  IN 
HOSPITAL  AGAIN 


Doctors  Deny  Immediate  Dan- 
ger of  Novelist  Losing 
His  Sight 


BALTIMORE,  Aug.  28  (AP)— Booth 
Tarkington,  Indiana  novelist,  is  a  pa- 
tient at  the  Wilmer  Institute  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  because  of  his  re- 
current eye  trouble,  but  hospital  of- 
ficials denied  a  report  that  he  was  in 
immediate   danger   of   losing    his   sight. 

A  report  from  his  summer  home  at 
Kennebunkport;  Me.,  was  that  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  only  between  light 
and  dark. 

Mr.  Tarkington  has  suffered  with 
defective  sight  for  several  years.  He 
was  a  patient  at  the  hospital  for  sev- 
eral montths  early  in  1929  and  in 
March  of  that  year  underwent  an  op- 
eration to  save  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye,  which  was  called  by  Dr.  William 
H.   Wilmer   "a   remarkable  success." 


T  ET  ME  RELATE  some  things 
*-*  about  the  other  "Washington.  Not 
Washington,  D.  C.  That  is  no  town 
to  visit  in  midsummer  when  the  as- 
phalt streets  sizzle.  Not  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  which  is  pleasanter  in  the 
Appalachian  hills,  and  which  W.  S. 
B.  may  have  visited  in  his  recent  ex- 
ploration of  the  charms  of  the  Key- 
stone State.  Not  Washington,  Conn., 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  some- 
how associate  with  the  late  Wash- 
ington Gladden's  impossible  romance 
of  "The  Christian  League  of  Con- 
necticut." I  wish  this  morning  to 
fake  the-  Catchall  readers  through  a 
few  paragraphs,  not  parasangs,  to 
the  hill  town. of  Washington,  N.  H., 
not  very  far  from  Lowell  as  the  crow 
flies  and  yet  not  so  well  known  even 
to  seasoned  motorists  as  some  of  the 
other  communities  of  southern  New 
Hampshire. 

•  •* 

The  Washington  which  I  commend 
to»  exploring  parties  is  the  town 
northwest  of  here  which  has  a  build- 
ing locally  called  the  Capitol.  It 
boasts  of  no  White  House,  though  of 
many  white  houses,  It  is  a  township 
which  contains  within  Its  boiJers  22 
lakes,  and  two  other  bodies  of  water 
which  it  shares  with  other  towns.  It 
has  a  sizeable  peak — Mt.  Lovell,  al- 
titude 2600  feet.  When  first  I  vis- 
ited Washington  it  was  far  from  be- 
ing^overrun  with  strangers,  since  the 
nearest  railroad  station  was  15  miles 
away  and  the  roads  were  generally 
poor.  Even  today  it  is  somewhat  off 
the  beaten  track. 

»•• 

Washington  in  the  past  has  had  Its 
Lowell  contacts.  The  families  of  the 
late  Dr.  Irish,  the  late  Cyrus  W. 
Irish,  and  the  late  Hon.  James  W. 
McKinley  were  of  this  New  Hamp- 
shire hill  town.  It  is  not  of  them, 
however,  that  I  want  to  talk  this 
morning.  I  have  it  in  mind  to  tell  a 
few  anecdotes  concerning  one  of  the 
folks  who  have  stayed  Washing- 
tonians  all  their  lives, 
*•* 

Sitting  at  Washington  on  the 
piazza  of  a  pleasant  cottage  where  I 
had  obtained  board,  I  noticed  that  a 
one-story  building  was  going  up 
across  the  street.  Entering  to,  in- 
vestigate, I  found  myself  talking  to 
an  old  man  with  grayish  beard, 
originally  very  sandy.  He  had  not 
noticed  me  at  first,  as  he  kept  right 
on  hammering,  but  finally  he  an- 
swered a  question.  That  opened  up 
an  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman 
who  knew  more  than  anybody  else 
about  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Washington,  and  who  was,  I  dare 
assert,  the  most  remarkable  carpen- 
ter in  the  United  States.  He  was 
totally  blind.  Tet  he  drove  a  nail 
with  perfect  assurance,  always  hit- 
ting it  squarely  on  the  head. 
... 

Pursuing   the   conversation,   I   dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Jaquith  was  not  a 
carpenter  by  trade.     He  was  a  vet- 
eran  of  the   Civil   war   and   he   had 
been,   before  he  lost  his  eyesight,  a 
surveyor.      As    in    that   occupation    I 
had   had   a   little    experience   of   my 
own,  having  run  lines  in  the  prairie 
states,  in  the  wooded  Northwest  and 
in  several  cities,  I  happened  to  know 
that  surveying  is  hard  on  the   eye- 
sight.     I    have    no    doubt    that    Mr. 
Jaquith's    work    may    have    contrib- 
uted to  his  going  blind  at  the  age  of 
76   years;    though   I  said   nothing   to 
him  about  this. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  old-time  sur- 
veyor's reminiscences:  "I  was  born  in 
this  town,  and  I  remember  when  the 
last  five  wolves  were  killed.  All  the 
wildcats  have  disappeared  but  some 
bobcats  are  seen  now  and  then.  Sev- 
eral people  here  are  older  than  I  am. 
Our  oldest  resident  is  a  woman  who 
is  98.  The  oldest  man  in  town  Is  92. 
I  used  to  live  in  a  house  on  the  site 
of  the  one  I  am  now  building.  It 
was  a  small  house,  and  a  slaughter- 
house that  had  not  been  used  for 
years  was  attached  to  it.  One  night 
last  fall  the  old  house  got  afire.  The 
man  across  the  road  where  you  are 
boarding,  my  friend  Silas,  saw  the 
smoke,  rushed  over  to  my  house, 
came  upstairs  and  saved  me  from 
being  burned  to  death.  It  was  a 
heroic  act  He  was  almost  stifled 
by  the  smoke  and  flames.  I  was 
never  frightened  worse  in  my  life  ex- 
cept once  when  I  was  young  and  had 
climbed  Mt.  Level,  when  a  thunder 
storm  came  on  the  mountain  and  I 
was  right  above  the  lightning 
flashes." 

»*• 

Asking  Mr.  Jaquith  at  this  point 
how  to  get  the  best  view  of  the  town, 
he  walked  with  very  careful  steps 
outside  the  house  and  pointing  to  a 
high  hill  just  as  if  he  could  see  it  he 
said:  "That  is  the  road  to  Mario w. 
It  is  a  rough  road,  but  at  the  top,  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
you  will  reach  the  first  house  where 
a  Boston  banker  has  his  summer 
home.  Just  sit  down  on  his  piazza 
and  have  a  look  around.  Be  careful 
to    watch    everything    and    tell    me 

when  you  return  just  what  you  saw." 

*** 

I  followed  this  advice  and  climbed 
a  winding  road  to  the  first  house. 
At  the  top,  as  my  newly  found  friend 
had  stated,  I  got  a  wonderful  view  of: 
the  surrounding  country,  with  sight 
of  three  lakes  and  with  Mt.  Lovell 
showing  much  higher  than  it  did. 
from  the  valley.  Descending  I  re-, 
lated  what  I  had  seen  to  Mr.  Jaquith, 
who  made  several  inquiries  as  I 
seemed  to  finish  my  narrative.  It 
was  evident  that  I  had  not  noticed 
what  he  most  wished  me  to  observe. 
"What  Is  it  that  I  have)  missed?"  I 
asked   him. 

... 

He  replied:  "Now,  wVien  on  thai 
piazza  of  the  house  at  the  top  you 
noticed  that  the  land  sloped  down- 
ward  on  each  side.  Tou  did  not  ob- 
serve that  the  building  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  a  perfect  water-shed.  The 
rain  from  one  side  of  the  roof  flows 
down  into  the  Connecticut;  from  th« 
other  side,  it  runs  into  the  Contoo- 
cook  and  thus  into  the  Merrimack 
and  past  your  city  of  Lowell  to  the 
ocean  at  Newburyport."  That  was 
information  that  intrigued  me  then, 
and  only  the  other  day  in  the  Man- 
chester Union  I  saw  a  picture  of  thia 
very  house,  together  with  a  little 
story  describing  its  position  on  tha 
divide  between  two  great  river  val- 
leys.    It  is  a  conspicuous  landmark 

of  New  Hampshire. 

•  *• 

Following  our  conversation  about 
the  Washington  ridge  Mr.  Jaquith 
started  to  pick  his  way  to  the  gar- 
den patch  back  of  his  house.  "I 
want  to  see  how  much  my  melons 
have  grown  the  past  week,"  he  said. 
Realizing  that  he  was  blind,  I  nat- 
urally asked:  "How  do  you  tell  how 
much  they  have  grown?"  "Just  you 
watch  me,"  was  the  reply.  Out  in 
the  garden  the  sightless  farmer 
knelt  down,  felt  among  the  melons 
and  selected  one  which  he  had  meas- 
ured previously.     With   a  steel  sur- 


veyor's tape,  on  which  were  notched 
feet,  inches  and  fractions  of  inches, 
the  old  surveyor  made  his  count  of 
the  fruit's  girth.  "This  melon  has 
grown  three  and  seven -eighths 
inches  in  a  week,"  he  said,  for  my 
informa.tion,  and  to  my  astonishment, 
*•• 

Waiting  on  the  piazaa,  that  even- 
ing for  a  supper  that  was  late,  I  drew 
out  my  watch  and  saw  that  it  was 
8  o'clock.  In  the  house  opposite  Mr. 
Jaquith  was  still  pounding  with  his 
hammer.  He  had  told  me  that  ha 
should  work  until  supper  was  ready. 
Darkness  was  already  on  us,  but  that 
made  no  difference.  I  crossed  the 
road  to  tell  him  that  he  had  better 
quit,  but  it  came  upon  me  as  I  went 
that  this  was  a  foolish  errand.  I  said 
to  myself:  "Don't  you  realize  that  Mr. 
Jaquith  can  drive  a  nail  just  as  well 
in  pitch  darkness  as  at  noonday." 
So,  I  returned  to  my  piazza  and 
waited  until  9  o'clock  when,  at  last, 
we  had  supper,  and  a  very  good  one, 
with  the  aged  surveyor  as  a  pleasant 
table  companion. 


*? 
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but    knows    no 


sur- 


One  of  the  most  unusual  street  bands 
ever     seen     here     is    collecting-     nickels 
and    dimes    in    the     downtown    section, 
thesa  days,    The   Unee^Diece-  -band  is 

composed   of  blind   musicians,    who   feel 
their  way,   single  file,   around  the  town. 


Telephones   for  the  Blind  \ 

'The  city  of  Paris  lias  jjjj?r-*Tt"1- 
ephonos  for  the  blind  sEbsfijffbers 
which  are  proving  satisfactory.  As  ( 
France  has  a  great  number  of  blind 
war  veferaBislthe  telephone  service  j 
perfecKdJanF&nstrunient  with  the 
Braille*^'  sistcro  which  has  been 
placed  ia  the  veterans"  hospitals 
and  also  'in  the  homes  of  blinded 


soldiers. 

"Boston,  NV^ftS.,  To s"t: 

Sse^)  \  ■€  tvs.  t>e^    rT,l^SO. 

HAPPY  IN 
HIS  LONE 
STRUGGLE 


Maine  Lad,  Blinded 

Two  Years  Ago,  Is 

Hopeful 


NORTH  BALDWIN,  Me.,  Sept.  6 
— Up  to  two  years  ago  he  enjoyed 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  life  that 
one  blessed  with  his  eyesight  might 
enjoy.  Then  one  day,  while  working 
in  the  oil  fields  of  a  Southern  town, 
a  shotgun  roared  and  the  Maine 
youth  was  blinded  forever  by  the 
little'  lead  pellets.  They  called  it  an 
accident. 


A  SMILE  LIKE  RUDY'S 

This  boy,  Perley  Thome,  was  deep  in 
a  well  which  he  was  digging  all  alone 
when  we  drove  into  the  yard  of  his  little 
place  tucked  away  on  a  side  road  in  the 
obscure  hills  here.  When  we  asked 
him  to  pose  for  a  picture  he  insisted 
upon  changing  his  clothes,  and  shortly 
appeared  from  the,  house  nearby  at- 
tired in  a  natty  blue  shirt,  -blue 
trousers,  neatly  pressed,  and  black 
shoes,  as  though'  ready  fo^  a  stroll 
down    Main    street. 

He  reminded  us  of  Rudy  Vallee  with 
his  tousled  hair  and  winning  smile, 
did  this  26-year-old  youth,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  a  handi- 
cap well  calculated  to  plunge  the 
stupdiest      Into      utter     discouragement, 


never    complains, 
render.  ,,  . 

Perley,  erect  and  athletic,  pSpudly 
showed  us  about  the  "ta-rm"  which  he 
is  buying  and  Is  determined  to  pay  for 
through  the  sale  of  eggs  from  his 
hennery.  His  father,  Clifford  Thorne, 
who  lives  on  a  farm  about  a  half  mile 
away,  Is  to  cart  the  eggs  to  market. 
Perley's  nearest  neighbor  is  about  a 
quarter    mile    down    the    road. 

Does  His  Own  Cooking 

A  smile  lit  up  his  clean  cut  features 
as  he  showed  us  the  cellar  he  is  dig- 
ging under  the  old  story-and-a-half 
house  in  which  he  lives  alone,  doing 
his  own  cooking,  cleaning  and  washing. 
This  quiet,  unassuming  lad,  forever, 
hopeful  and  cheery,  confided  that  som* 
day  he  hoped  to  make  enough  from  Ms 


PERLEY  THORNE 

Blind  youth  of  North  Baldwin,  Me., 
who  runs  his  own  farm. 

chicken  business  to  hire  a  housekeeper. 
First  he  must  build  a  couple  of  hen 
houses  for  his  flock  of  50  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  then  increase  the  flock,  which  is 
now  housed  in  the  woodshed  attached 
to  the  house. 

When  we  entered  the  front  room  of 
Perley's  house,  the  room  he  uses  as  a 
combined  living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  we  saw  on  the  rickety  table, 
pans  of  ginger  bread  and  corn  bread 
which  he  had  made.  A  wood  stove  and 
two  chairs  were  the  only  other  fur- 
nishings of  the  room,  the  walls  of  which 
were  entirely  bare. 

Has  Wired  Two  Camps 

Millard  W.  Baldwin,  superintendent 
of  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Portland,  says  that  Perley's  case  is 
the  most  remarkable  one  of  its  kind 
that  ever  came  to  his  attention.  Having 
learned  the  Braille  system  of  embossed 
writing  commonly  used  by  the  blind  in 
the  incredibly  short  space  of  one  week, 
Perley  has  become  most  proficient  in 
this   "dot"   method   of  writing. 

His  complete  Instruction  has  been 
limited  to  three  hours  a  week  for  that 
numbefr  of  weeks,  yet  he  writes  a  splen- 
did letter  and  also  keeps  his  personal 
accounts.  Books  in  Braille  he  reads 
with  perfect  ease.  Young  Thorne,  with 
a  turn  for  mechanics,  has  also  learned 
to  cane  chairs  since  he  was  stricken 
and  has  wired  two  camps  all  alone. 

Prior  to  the  accident  which  cost  him 
his  sight,  he  had  had  three  and  one- 
half  years  as  a  correspondence  course 
student  in  electrical  engineering,  so  is 
anxious  to  continue  those  studies. 

A  Genial  Host 

He    also    spent    three    years    in    high, 


school  at  Standish,  following  which  he 
worked  for  several  years  at  the  S.  D. 
Warren  paper  mills  in  Westbrook.  A 
typewriting  machine,  with  standard 
keyboard,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
Perley  is  anxious  to  secure,  for  he 
studied  typewriting  when  at  high  school 
and  is  quite  proficient  at  the  touch  sys- 
tem. 

Nothing  affords  the  youth  greater 
pleasure  than  visits  from  the  other 
blind  of  the  Maine  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Occasionally  Superintendent 
Baldwin  takes  a  group  of  his  charges 
up  to  North  Baldwin  to  see  Perley. 
They  sit  around,  some  of  them  on  the 
floor,  for  Perley  has  but  few  chairs, 
tells  stories  and  jokes,  and  have  a 
general  good   time. 

As  we  were  ready  to  leave,  Perley 
called  attention  to  his  garden  of  beans, 
squash  and  cucumbers  saying,  "I  led  the 
horse  when  father  plowed  the  land." 


The  Guide 

Montreal 
A  N  INCIDENT  drawing  much  at- 
/\    tention  on  the  busy  streets  of 
•aTa.  Montreal  is  the  daily  walk  of  a 
blind  man,  directed  by  his  small  dog. 
Between   crossings    the    dog    walks 
close  behind  or  at  the  side  of  its  mas- 
ter,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  his 
every  movement.  The  crossing  reached, 
the  dog  runs  ahead,  barking  furious- 
ly, stopping  any  traffic  which  may  be 
of  danger,  and  safely  leads  the  man 
across. 

The  writer  once  noticed  the  dog 
running  to  the-  center  of  the  street, 
where  it  stood  its  ground,  barking, 
facing  an  oncoming  automobile,  till 
the  car  stopped  two  feet  from  the 
dog.  Intelligence  surely,  and  unfailing 
friendship. 

"Boston,  Ma&s-.  "T-faNsg/rl  o\r. 

Booth  Tarkington 
Hopes  Now  for  Sight 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17  (A.P.) — 
Reassuring  word  that  specialists  at  tha 
Baltimore  Hospital  where  he  is  con- 
fined hope  to  be  able  to  restore,  at  least 
partially  the  eyesight  of  Booth  Tarking- 
ton, Indiana  novelist,  was  received  here 
today  in  a  letter  from  the  author's 
wife.  His  physicions  now  a:  optimistic 
they  will  be  able  to  help  him  materially. 
Tarkington  has  been  troubled  by  his 
eyes  for  years  and  once  was  virtually 
blind. 


Ph  i I aA«  I  p/?  U.  fe-,  -ft*  g  *  ir*r_ 
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m  PALACE  TO  GET 

EYEJSPim  SHE 

private  Sale  of  the  Wills  In- 
stitution Land  Is  Author- 
ized by  Court 


C  6n  g  re  $<3Tig77<S  I )'  ST 


Si 


Proposed  Home  for  Civic  Ac- 
tivities Will  Cost'  About 
$3,000,000 


Private  sale  of  the  site  of  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital  to  the  Curtis  Foundation, 
which  will  acquire  it  as  a  portion  of 
the  site  for  an  immense  structure  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Forum,  the  opera  and 
other  like  civic  activities  in  the  realm 
of  art,  was  authorized  yesterday  by 
Judge  Charles  Sinkler  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  upon  petition  of  the  Board  of 
City  Trusts. 

The  board,  in  its  capacity  as  trustee 
for  the  estate  of  James  Wills,  deceased, 
petitioned  the  court  for  permission  to 
make  private  sale  of  the  property  to 
the  Foundation  for  the  furthering  of 
the  plans  for  the  enterprise  announced 
some   months   ago. 

In  his  opinion  authorizing  private 
disposal  of  the  property.  Judge  Sinkler 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  a  bet- 
ter price  could  be  obtained  in  that 
manner  than  at  public  sale. 

Upon  the  site  on  Race  street  facing 
Logan  Square,  between  Eighteenth  and 
(Nineteenth  streets,  will  be  erected  a 
''Palace  of  the  Arts"  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,  the  cost  to  be 
defrayed  by  private  subscription. 

A  portion  of  the  fund  already  has 
jeen  given  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  the  late  Edward  W.  Bok,  adhered 
to  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise 
Curtis  Bok.  Cyrus  H.  K  Curtis  is 
making  a  gift  to  the  Arts  Palace  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  hospital,  and  a 
tract  immediately  adjoining  on  the 
west,  at  one  time  owned  by  the  Frank- 
lin Institute. 

The  court  opinion  filed  yesterday  al- 
lows the  contracting  parties  eighteen 
months  in  which  to  make  final  settle- 
ment. 


Nearly  400  new  books  were  added  last 
year  to  the  national  library  for  the 
blind  in  London. 


orrsUr  4  /yg* 


Light  Out  of  Darkness 

She  was  born  eighty  years  ago  last  Christmas  Day,  this 
saint  of  God,  in  a  small  New  Hampshire  town,  and 
there  her  girlhood  was  passed.     When  she  was  eleven 
'  years  old  her   father  built  the  substantial  house  in  which 
i  she  and  her  two  sisters  are  still  living.     As  she  grew  into 
I  young  womanhood,   she  met  the  man  who  out  of   all  the 
i  world  seemed  to  have  been  created  especially  for  her,  and 
together  they  entered  on  the  service  of  the  Lord  whom  they 
both  loved.     Forty  years  of   faithful,   devoted  ministry  in 
the  smaller  New  England  churches  followed,  until  suddenly, 
twenty  years  ago,   darkness   fell,  and  the  realization  came 
that  never  again  would  she  be  able  to  see  with  her  own 
eyes  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God's  created  world. 

They  went  back  to  live  in  her  girlhood  home  with  two 
maiden  sisters,  and  her  husband  took  charge  of  a  village 
church  nearby.  Eight  years  later  he 
who  had  been  eyes  for  her  and  had 
given  her  every  loving  care,  was  called 
to  his  heavenly  home.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Con- 
gregational fellowship,  through  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  comfort  and  cheer  of 
life  by  supplementing  her  tiny  income 
so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  three  sis- 
ters to  maintain  the  home  together. 

It  is  a  cheerful  and  happy  household, 
for  her  indomitable  spirit  has  triumphed 
over  nearly  every  obstacle.  She  uses 
the  typewriter  with  skill,  and  writes: 
I "I  have  become  quite  adjusted  to  my 
condition  through  the  years,  and  find 
that  it  has  its  compensations.  It  has 
been  my  joy  to  overcome  many  diffi- 
culties, so  that  I  can  now  care  for  my- 
self almost  entirely,  except  for  cutting 
my  food,  and  in  these  familiar  rooms 
I  can  move  about  with  ease.     There  is 

everything  in  my  life  today  to  make  me  glad  (without  any 
regret  for  what  might  have  been)  to  be  numbered  in  the 
class  of  ministers'  wives.  Whenever  I  recall  those  years 
of  active  service,  forty  in  all,  which  include  so  many  blessed 
memories,  I  am  happy  that  I  accepted  the  call  to  serve  my 
Master  along  that  way  of  life.  Although  for  the  last  twenty 
years  my  daily  walk  has  been  in  the  shadow  of  physical 
darkness,  I  have  learned  many  new  and  wonderful  ways 
in  which  to  live." 

Every  year  brings  a  small  contribution  for  the  Christ- 
mas Fund,  sacred  to  her  and  to  the  board  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  her  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  in 
honor  of  faithful  service  to  the  Congregational  churches. 
This  great  Christmas  Fund,  which  each  year  expresses  the 
affection  and  loyalty  of  our  Congregational  people  for  the 
aged  veterans  of  the  Cross  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,  has  been  receiving 
contributions  constantly  through  the 
summer.     The  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Relief  are  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing winter  with  a  good  deal  of  appre- 
hension, and  voice  the  hope  that  what- 
ever sacrifices   may   have  to  be   made, 
our  aged  people  will  not  be  forgotten! 
With  the  meager  grants,  averaging  but 
$392  to  a  minister  and  $309  to  a  widow, 
many  of  our  pensioners  have  only  the       $75,000. 


Sightless  for  twenty  years 


Christmas  Fund  on  which  to  depend 
for  the  winter's  coal,  for  warm  cloth- 
ing, or  for  the  year's  taxes  on  their 
little  homes.  If  one's  total  income  is 
less  than  $10  a  week  (the  maximum 
grant  of  the  Board),  it  takes  little  im- 
agination to  picture  with  what  relief 
and  satisfaction  a  generous  Christmas 
check  is  received.  The  Christmas 
Fund  last  year  amounted  to  more  than 


Do  not  let  it  sag  in  1930. 
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"Wolf  Back  Home, 
Blind  Boy  Happy 

2  Men  Return  Dog,  Saying 
He  Had  Wandered  Away 


>if,  the  German  police  dog  who 
Its  hp  guide  £ar  young  Herbert 
/iodic;  15,  blind  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Brock  of  Herald 
Street,  was  baok  on  the  job  last 
nigiit  and  happy  to  be  allowed  to 
wag  his  tail  in  his  own  front  yard. 
The  dog  was  returned  yesterday 
afternoon  shortly  after  3  o'clock 
by  two  colored  men  whose  names 
Mr.  Brock  did  not  secure.  They 
said  the  dog  had  wandered  into 
their  y?.rd  Monday  and  that  they 
had  fed  and  cared  for  him  until 
reading  in  yesterday's  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  that  young  Brock 
had  lost  his  pet.  Mr.  Brock  gave 
them  the  reward  offered  for  the 
return  of  the  animal. 

Young  Brock  and  Wolf  have 
been  inseparable  companions  since 
the  introduction  of  the  dog  into 
the  house  some  10  months  ago. 
Wolf  accompanies  the  boy  on  all 
his  wajka.  He  disappeared  from 
the  Brock  residence  late  Sunday 
night. 


~Bo&toN,  Mas€.,  QrloWe. 
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BLIND  FINNISH  YOUTH 

WINS  PHI  BETA  KEY 

Toivo  Laminan  of  Chelsea  Overcame  Big  Handicaps 
—Other  Tufts  and  Jackson  Members 


^3 


MEDFORD,  Oct  3  —  Announcement 
wa»  made  at  Tufts  College  today  of 
the  election  of  new  members  to  Delta 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

From  the  class  of  1930,  Jackson  Col- 
lege, the  following  were  elected:  Elena 
Ivaska,  AB,  Somerville;  Gladys  A.  Pin- 
gree,  AB,  West  Medford;  Lucy  Leib, 
BS,  Medford;  Frances  L.  Mendell,  AB, 
West  Somerville;  Dorothea  M.  Duner, 
BS,  Bridgeport,  Conn;  Josephine  J. 
D'Amico,  AB,  Wakefield,  and  Dorothy 
E.  Myers,  BS,  West  Somerville. 

The  elections  from  the  senior  class, 
this  year,  are  unusual,  in  that  many 
of  these  selected  have  won  high  rank 


in  extra-curricular. activities. 

From  the  class  of  1931,  Jackson. Col- 
lege, were  chosen:  Elizabeth  PeaKiody, 
Brockton,  who  was  president  of  her 
class  three  years  and  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association ;  Kaye 
MacKinnon,  Belmont,  vice  president  of 
her  class  and  president  of  the  college 
dramatic  society;  Elizaheth  Currie, 
South  Beach,  Conn;  Helen  G.  Raetzer, 
Everett,  and  Elizabeth  MacLean,  West 
Bridgewater. 

Selected  from  the  class  of  1931, 
Tufts,  were  Tolvo  Laminan,  Chelsea; 
Charles  F.  Ransom,  business  manager 
of  the  college  dramatic  society;  Ray- 
mond G.  Ockert,  Attleboro;  Maxwell 
Goldlngs,  Roxbury,  member  of  the 
Biology  Club;  Donald  E.  Perlman, 
East  Boston;  Benjamin  B.  Bregman, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Tuftonian,  and 
Robert  W.  Meserve,  Medford,  presi- 
dent of  the  Interfraternity  Council 
and  member  of  the  Student  Council 
and  senior  honorary  society. 

Toivo  Laminan,  selected  from  the 
Tufts  1931  class,  undoubtedly  over- 
came the  heaviest  handicaps  of  any 
student  in  winning  the  coveted  key. 
He  is  a  blind  Finnish  youth  who  is 
credited  with  excellent  work. 

The  new  members  will  be  intiated  in 
Packard  Hall,  'Wednesday  evening, 
Oct  15.  The  address  on,  this  occasion 
will  be  by  Prof  William  Kendall  Den- 
ison  of  Tufts. 


BLIND  CHARLIE,  BROOM 

VENDOR,  IS  LOYAL  CHAP 


Know  This 
;gon  Booster 


Or- 


B#  his  brooms  is  "Blind  Charley 
known  to  thousands  of  Portlanders. 

Laden  with  long-handled  brooms, 
whisk  brooms  and  fiber  brushes, 
Charles  Hendricks,  317  Russell  at., 
finds  himself  about  from  door  to 
door,  mostly  over  east  side  residen- 
tial districts. 

Every  three  months  with  his  stock 
of  house-cleaning  implements,  he 
covers  his  territory,  stretching  as 
far  as  E.  57th  st,  and  the  Greeley 
cut-off,  to  the  west. 

He  calls  on  his  trade  regularly 
and  housewives  who  find  that  the 
old  broom  does  not  sweep  clean, 
postpone  their  purchase  of  a  new 
one  until  "Blind  Charley"  calls  and 
solicits  their  patronage. 

Trudging  about  with  his  indispen- 
sable cane  in  one  hand  and  brooms 
in  the  other,  he  is  a  loyal  booster 
for  Oregon  products.  The  brooms 
he  sells  are  made  at  the  Oregon  Em- 
ployment Institution  for  the  Blind 

Trade'  *  The^  yT"  **  *™»*l  toe 
trade.     The   brushes   are   manufac- 


tured by  a  Portland  concern. 

Loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  at  the 
age  of  5  and  in  the  other  when  in 
his  20s,  never  caused  "the  broom 
man"  to  lose  his  friendly  smile  and 
cheerful  disposition.  Although  he 
lives  in  a  world  of  darkness,  he  nev- 
er fails  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life. 

"Wherever  I  am,  folks  always 
'holler'  at  me  or  blow  their  horns  as 
they  pass,"  says  he.  "If  I  am  run- 
ning in  to  difficulty,  they  come  to 
my  rescue." 

"Blind  Charley"  has  a  9-year-old 
son,  who,  when  not  in  school,  is  his, 
father's    constant    companion 
guide. 
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BLIND  GIRL  IS 
FOR  CHAPLAIN 

California    Candidate    in 
Legion  Auxiliary 


Miss  Matilda  Allison,  blind  chaplain  of 
the  Napa  Unit  of  the  California  Aux- 
iliary, Is  being  advanced  for  national 
chaplain  of  the  AmSrican  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. 

She  lost  the  sight  of  hoth  eyes  when 
she  was  7  years  old,  the  result  of  an 
accident.  She  learned  to  read  through 
the  Braille  system,  and  then  mastered 
basket  making  and  kindred  arts. 

After  the  war  she  joined  the  auxiliary 
as  her  brother  was  a  veteran.  She 

has  devoted  her  life  ever  since  to  teach- 
ing the  200  blind  soldiers  in  the  veter- 
ans' hospital  and  in  the  State  hospital 
at  Napa. 

She  is  the  only  blind  delegate  -to  the 
auxiliary  convention.  Her  constant 
companion  is  "Betty,"  a  large  police 
dog  that  she  has  trained  to  lead  her 
about  the  streets. 
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During  President  Hoover's  address 
to  the  Legion,  a  slieht  youth  occurried 
a  seat  on  the  Dlatform  between  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Adams  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Rogers.  F°w  recognized 
Alan  Hoover,  son  of  the  president,  a 
student  at  Harvard.  Few  there  were, 
also.  wHo  were  aware  that  National 
Vice  Commander  Frank  Schoble,  Jr., 
whose  address  was  one  of  the  most 
stirring,  was  totally  blind. 


Blind  Charley 
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lind  man  whose  keen  ears 
a|.  supersensitive  fingers  enable 
him  to  adjust  and  repair  automo- 
biles with  precise  skill  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  successful 
auto  dealers  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. 

He  is  Harry  E.  Erickson,  36, 
of  Bloomer,  Wis.,  who  suffered 
complete  loss  of  sight  15  years 
ago  through  infection  resulting 
from  emery  dust  entering  one 
eye  in  a  machine  shop  where  he 
had  been  employed. 

Failing  in  a  two-year  battle  to 
recover  his  sight,  Erickson  finally 
determined  to  succeed  despite  his 
handicap.  He  borrowed  money 
to  purchase  a  cylinder  reboring 
machine,  rented  an  unused  barn 
for  a  garage  and  went  into  the 
business  of  fitting  oversize  pis- 
tons in  motor  blocks. 

The  start  proved  difficult  be- 
cause owners  hesitated  to  trust 
their  motors  to  a  blind  man.  Also 
the  shop  itself  failed  to  inspire 
confidence.  Old  and  rickety,  it 
was  so  poorly  heated  that  during 
winter  weather  the  tools  some- 
times struck  to  Erickson's  fingers. 
But  his  work  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  patrons  flooded  to  him 
in  growing  numbers. 

Erickson  continued  to  prosper. 
In  1927  he  took  Ujfr0&#W'T6r 
the  Oakland- Porttlac  line. 


The  American  Citizenship  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Club  of  which 
Mrs.  Jojan  Case  is  chairman,  will  have 
cherge'of  the  program  at  the  meeting- 
Veld  on  Monday  afternoon  at 

lejcludfcpuse  on  Twelfth  street.  Dr. 
Walter  *»nt  of  Hartwell  is  to  be  the 
primciplr  speaker.  His  subject  will 
be  TThe  Foundation  of  True  Patriot- 
ism." Dr.  Kent,  better  known  as 
"the  blind  bishop  of  the  streets,"  so 
called  because  of  his  humanitarian 
work  among  those  on  the  streets,  has 
filled  a  number  of  pr^mrnent--i»ulpits 
and  is  chaplain 't>f  the  Progressive 
Council  of  thuWInrt  fflfilte'»ir>f  °Jj*0' 
Mrs.  Walter  Oarrttf^WIll  cohdjart  a 
business  session  at  2  o^cJacST  The 
program  will  begirh^tf-3-tfclock.      jr 


Quaker  «3/,  Y=\30. 

Miss  Cora  Ruston,  blind  pianist  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  now  in  Boston  and 
studying  for  her  B.  M.  degree  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
will  "make  her  Boston  radio  debut  to- 
night on  the  Cleercoal  broiidwasn'. 

Miss  Ruston,  who  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  two,  has  broadcast  over 
WD  AY.  .in  Fargo,  N.  D..  and  was  the 
principal  in  many  concert  recitals.  Since 
the  age  of  fourteen  Miss  Ruston  ha-s 
made  concert  tours  in  her  home  State. 
She  entered  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  1928  and  was  graduated 
from  the  piano  and  normal  departments 
with  honors. 

Six  Girls  Get  Scholarships 
From  Schumann-HeinK 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  21  (AP)— Seven 
young  women,  including  a  blind  girl  and 
a  Japanese,  have  been  awarded  scholar- 
ships for  vocal  study  by  Mme.  Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink. 

They  are  Ivy  Dagley  of  Lexington. 
Ky.;  Louise  Rich  of  Philadelphia;  Violet 
Siewert  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Margueritta 
Kuppersmith  of  Mobile,  Ala.;  Tazu 
Takagi  of  New  York;  Edith  Lyon  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  Mary  Hinchcliffe 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. "Miss  Kuppersmith 
is  almost  completely  blind  but  is  study- 
ing to  be  a  vocal  teacher.  All  will  study 
under  Mme.  Schumann-Heink. 


DIVA  SEES  PROMISE 
IN  BLIND  SINGER 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  22  (AP)— Marguerita 
Kuppersmith  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  is 
blind,  is  regarded  by  Mme.  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink  as  a  promising  singer. 
Miss  Kuppersmith  is  among  young 
women  who  have  been  awarded  scholar- 
ships for  vocal  study.  Three  thousand 
applications  were  made  to  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink for  40  scholarships. 
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Woman  Gives  Blind 
New  York  Cripple 

Opportunity  to 
Succeed  as  Author 


NEW    YORK,    Oct.    22    (AP)— Dean 

Van  Clute,  who  thought  everything  was 
ended  for  him,  moved  today  from  the 
city  hospital,  on  Welfare  island.  tn  a 
Greenwich  Village  apartment — with  a 
brand  new  lease  on  the  apartment  and 
on  life  itself. 

The  lease  on  the  apartment  is  for  one 
year,  and  during  that  year  Van  Clute, 
whom  arthritis  has  made  complelPl;, 
helpless  and  almost  blind.  Is  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  he  can  do 
as  an  author.  An  unnamed  woman  is 
paying  the  bill. 

The  chances  of  Van  Clute's  becoming 
self-supporting  as  the  result  of  this  op- 
portunity may  be  indicated  hy  the  facts 
that  the  two  magazines  already  have 
published  two  of  his  articles.    Both  were 


written— dictated,  rather— in  the  hos- 
pital under  difficulties  that  to  an  or- 
dinary writer  would  appear  almost  un- 
surmountable. 

"At  the  hospital  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  literary  labors,"  he  said  to- 
day. 'We  had  to  be  in  bed  with  all 
lights  out  by  9  o'clock,  for  one  thing, 
and  there  was  all  that  good  time  wasted. 
But  here  I  can  eat  when  I  like  and 
go  to  sleep  when  I  choose,  and  there 
is  quiet  and  privacy  for  working." 

Despite  unfavorable  conditions,  how- 
ever. Van  Clute  wrote  70,000  words  of 
a  novel  while  he  was  in  the  hospital. 

Into  the  new  apartment  he  moved 
this  manuscript,  sundry  other  manu- 
scripts, a  collection  of  books,  his  wheel- 
chair, and  his  pipe,  and  with  him  went 
the  hospital  attendant  who  wheels  the 
chair,  fills  the  pipe,  reads  to  him  and 
takes  dictation. 


WHISTLER'S   PROGRAM  IS 
POSTPONED    TO    MO 
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L^Fred  Lowerv.  the  blind  whistler, 
id'not  Present'  his  program  here 
Thursday  night  at  the  high  school 
auditorium.  So  many  local  inter- 
ferences made  the  crowd  small 
and  it  was  announced  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  presented. 

The  Lions  Club,  which  is  spon- 
soring the  entertainment  here, 
announced  Friday  that  Mr.  Low- 
ery  would  remain  over  until  Mon- 
day and  would  offer  the  recital 
at  the  Ballinger  Baptist  Church 
with  no  admission  charge.  After 
the  program  a  free-will  offering 
will  be  taken,  however,  to  help 
him  in  his  work  to  receive  an  | 
education. 

Miss  Marguerite  Richter,  pian- 
ist, is  here  with  the  blind  whistler 
and  will  be  heard  in  numbers 
Monday  night.  The  concert  at 
the  church  will  give  the  young 
artist  a  better  chance  as  the  pipe 
organ  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Lowery  plays  both  the 
organ  and  piano  in  addition  to 
whistling.  S 
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Hove,  Sussex,  Eng. 

TEN  years  ago  a  man  completed 
his  training  as  a  masseur  at  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
A  few  days  ago  he  took  a  cardboard 
box  containing  £200  in  treasury  notes 
to  the  office  of  the  institute. 

"When  I  started  to  earn  my  living," 
he  said,  "I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
institute  that  had  done  so  much  for 
me  would  benefit  as  far  as  I  could 
afford. 

"Later  on  I  married,  and  my  wife 
has  been  encouraging  me  in  this  idea 
of  mine.  Whenever  we  have  had  any- 
thing to  spare  we  have  put  it  into  this 
cardboard  box. 

"Tomorrow  is  the  'flag  day'  for  blind 
babies,  and  we  both  feel  there  could 
not  be  a  better  moment  for  us  to  hand 
over  the  £200  which  has  been  saved. 
Those  blind  babies  will  some  day  have 
to  go  out  and  earn  their  own  living, 
and  this  may  help  some  of  them  to  be 
trained." 


JovftanA,  Oregon.  Peftftm  art ■ 
9LIJ9J0  INVENTOR  OF  PORTLANP  WITH  HIS  "JIG" 


B.  C.  Smith,  Portland,  who  Invented  the  machine  with  which  he  is  shown 
in  the  photo  above — a  doeling  "jig;."  The  jig  will  enable  blind  men  to 
compete  with  those  who  can  see  in  the  manufacture  M  IliRllEure'aM 
similar  articles  of  woodwork.  Mr.  Smith  will  exhibit  his  machine  at 
the  educational  week  for  the  blind,  beginning  tomorrow  at  the  Port* 
land  Gas  &  Coke  company  showrooms. 
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A  Hand  That  Reads 
These  are  the  ringers  of  a  blind 
lawyer  who  has  risen  to  power. 
The  fingertips  are  blunt  and  give 
the  impression  of  great  strength. 
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Milton  Hospital 
Gets  $100,000  by 
CunninghamWill 

Other  Public   Bequests  Total 

More  Than  $250,000 — Family 

Servants  Also  Remembered 


Public  bequests  which  total  more  than 
1300,000  are  included  in  the  will  of  Henry 
XV.    Cunningham    of    Milton,    which 
filed    for    probate    tdoay    in    the    Norfolk 
County  Registry  at  Dedham. 

One  of  the  important  bequests  is  that 
»f  $100,000  to  the  Milton  Hospital,  as  a 
Inenrorial  to  the  testator'.* 
JJayward  Cunningham,  and  a  proviso  is 
included  to  the  effect  that  if  the  hospital 
authorities  will  erect  a  bronze  tablet  as  a 
memorial  to  her  an  additional  $10,000  be- 
quest will  "be  turned  over  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  headquarters  at  Worcester,  received 
$100,000  to  be  equally  divided  into  the 
Mary  Hayward  Cunningham  fund  and 
the  Henry  Winchester  Cunning-ham  funds. 

The    Massachusetts    Historical    Society 
receives   $50,000,   the   Massachusetts   < 
eral   Hospital   $25,000,   the  American 
tarian.  Association  $10,000,  as  a  memorial 
fund   to    the   testator;   the   president   and 
fellows  of  Harvard  College  receive  $25,000 
and   there   is   a   bequest   of   $5000   to   the 
Harvard  class  of  1882.     To  Sharon  Sana- 
torium he  bequeaths  $24,000,  to  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School  $5000,  the  M.  S.  P.  C 
and    the    Animal    Rescue    League,    1.5000 
each;   the    Society   for  the   Prevention    of 
Blindness,  of  New  York,  $5000;  the  Boston 
Athanseum   $5000   and   to   the   Instructive 
Nursing  Association  $1500. 
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BLIND   GIUL   AT   OXFORD 

LONDON  (UP)— Miss  Hazel  Winter, 
18,  is  the  only  blind  undergraduate  of 
her  sex  at  Oxford,  to  which  she  recently 
won  a  $350  scholarship. 
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SPECIAL  CARE 
OF  CHILDREN 

Bureau  for  Those  Under 
Handicap  Is  Urged 

WASHINGTON,  Nov  6  (A.  F.)-A 
centrally  located  special  education  bu- 
reau for  handicapped  children— the 
lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  mentally 
and  nervously  defective,  the  under- 
nourished—was asked  today  in  the  re- 
port on  that  phase  of  the  child  health 
problem  prepared  for  the  coming  White 
House  conference. 

From  such  a  bureau,  the  report 
argued,  parents  and  teachers  could 
readily  secure  information  concerning 
the  treatment  and  training  of  all  types 
of  handicapped. 

The  committee  on  these  special  class- 
es, of  which  Dr  Charles  S.  Berry  of 
Columbia  University  is  chairman)  also 
urged  a  Nation-wide  publicity  cam- 
paign. Not  a  single  city  in  the  United 
States,  the  committee  set  forth,  is  now 
providing  special  education  for  all  its 
handicapped  children  who  need  it. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  committee 
that  more  than  3,000,000  children  in 
elementary  schools  of  the  United  States 
need  special  treatment  and  training 
because  of  marked  disabilities,  and 
that  an  added  6,000,000  were  suffering 
from  malnutrition  and  625,000  more 
had  weak  hearts. 
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PimTBoy  Wins 
Debate  Honors 

LACK  OF  SIGHT  IS  NO 
BARRIER  TO  DEBATER 


C.     C.     STKIMri/E  EDWARD   KXJNCEI, 

Debater  Coach  C.  C.  Strimple  of  Omaha  South  high 
school  is  giving  Kuncel  some  notes  regarding  the  disarma- 
ment question  which  high  schools  in  the  Missouri  Valley  con- 
ference will  debate  this  coming  season.  Edward  is  taking  his 
notes  by  the  Braille  system. 
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Edward  Kuncel,  17,  Oma-i 
ha  South  high  school  debat- 
er, claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  blind  debater 
at  a  regular  higlTSctrool  in 
the  country.  He  is  shown 
above  as  the  photographer 
caught  him  while  practicing 
at  the  school  for  the  ap- 
proaching debate  season. 

Edward  Kuncel.  17,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Kuncel,  or  45 1 S 
South  Seventeenth  street,  claims 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
blind  debater  in  any  regular  high 
school  in  the  country. 

He  is.  a  senior  this  year  at.  South 
high  school.  Last  year  he  was 
acting  captain  of  the  debate  squad 
and  will  doubtlessly  carry  that 
honor  during  the  approaching 
season  which  opens  the  first  of 
December. 

Despite  his  handicap,  Edward 
has  led  all   of  his  classes  at  the 


school  since  he  enrolled  there  two 
years  ago  after  completing  his 
freshman  year  at  the  Nebraska 
School  For  the  Blind  at  Nebraska 
City. 

His  ability  dent  has  won 

him  a  membership  in  the  South 
high  chapter  of  the  national  honor 
society.  He  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Emanon  Debate  club,  the 
Science  club  and  the  student  coun- 
cil. 

He  goes  to  school  and  returns 
home  unassisted.  In  the  class- 
room he  takes  notes  by  the  braille 
system  during  each  class  session. 

At  night  he  types  all  of  his 
lessons  for  the  next  day.  Then 
his  mother  reads  aloud  all  of  his 
school  work  from  his  notes  or 
from  a  text  book. 

Edward  plans  on  going  to  col- 
lege and  hopes  to  become  a  teach- 
er. At  present  he  would  like  to 
enroll  at  Chicago  university. 

An  illness  when  a  baby  caused 
Edward's  blindness,  he  ways^-^— 
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Sponsor  Reading 
Circle  For  Blind 


The  first  reading  circle  of  the  blind, 
sponsored  by  the  community  service 
committee,  Mrs.  Marcus  S.  Wight 
chairman,  was  held  in  the  lounge  of 
the  Quincy  Women's  club  clubhouse. 
It  was  a  venture  in  friendliness,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  were  fully 
appreciated  by  the  guests  who  readily 
iesponded  to  the  spirit  of  the  after - 
roon. 

The  entertainment  opened  with 
the  singing  of  old  time  songs  by  Mrs. 
James  H.  Slade,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
George  E.  Pfaffmann  and  several 
times  every  one  joined  in  the  sing- 
ing. Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  the  pres- 
ident, brought  greetings  from  the  club 
?nd  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Walsh,  field  worker 
under  the  division  for  the  blind  re- 
sponded. Miss  Edith  K.  Coleman 
lad  charge  of  the  reading  and  Vir- 
ginia Giles,  a  high  school  girl,  read 
several  humorous  selections. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Sidelinger  and  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Crane  acted  as  hostesses  for 
the  afternoon  and  they  were  assisted 
by  Miss  Agnes  Raycrof t.  Miss  Helen 
F.  Burke  and  Mrs.  Eva  Glidden  New- 
bury. 

Refreshments  were  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  F.  Howard  Daugherty,  with  Mrs. 
Bailey  and  Mrs.  Wight  as  pourers. 
Transportation  was  cared  for  by  Mrs 
Joseph  E.  Gallagher  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence W.  Carlisle. 

The  next  reading  circle  is  scheduled 
for  Dec.  4. 
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BLIND 

BROTHER-IN-LAW 

OF  EDISON 

TAKES  BRIDE 

l  NIONVILLE,  Ct.,  Nov.  11  (UP) 
Charles  F.  Stihvell,  69,  who  lost  his 
eyesight  while  helping  his  brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  perfect 
the  incandescent  lamp,  was  mar- 
ried Saturday  to  Mrs.  Minnie  L. 
Latham  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  it  became 
known  today. 

Stihvell  is  a  widower  and  his 
bride  a  widow. 

Stihvell,  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
became  office  boy  for  the  inventor 
when  12  years  old.  Edison's  first 
wife  was  Mary  Stilwell,  sister  of 
Stihvell. 

Stilwell  lost  his  eyesight  when  a 
high  vacuum  lamp  exploded  in  a 
laboratory.  * 
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PUBLISH  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 

******** 

Phage  Of  Lutheran  Mission  Work  Supported   by 
M|so4ri  Synod  Is  One  of  Most  Interesting 
V-q        Undertaken  by  Any  Church 

Support  of  missions  is  a  very  important  Feature  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  local  Lutheran  churches  of  the  Missouri  synod,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  work  i&  that  done  for 
the  blind.  ^ " 


lib II   IHHFrgTWug  done  fc 

the    spiritual    benefit    of   the   bliiu 
is  thruout  of  a  literary  nature.  Al 
ordinary,    written    literature    is    o 
no    personal    benefit    to    the    blind 
They    can    never   read   letters    writ- 
ten   to    them    in    common    print    or 
writing;  others  must  read  matters 
to   them.    They   cannot   read   other 
educational    literature    in    ordinary 
print.     Above  all  they  cannot  read 
the   Bible. 

Print   Braille   Books. 

Therefore,  the  Lutheran  church 
is  publishing  various  religious  bonks 
in  the  revised,  or  universal  Braille. 
The  Braille  system  was  adopted  of- 
ficially in  America  in  101  8  as  the 
uniform  system  for  English  reading 
blind  people  thruout  the  worRL 

The  most  popular  Lutheran  lit- 
erature among  the  blind  is  "The 
Lutheran  Messenger  for  the"  Blind.'' 
This  paper  is  printed  in  1,000  cop- 
ies and  goes  to  blind  persons  in 
every  state  of  the  union,  to  cities 
in  Canada  and  England,  to  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  to  the  Philippine 
islands,  to  Allahabad.  India,  to 
Chinese  students  in  Shanghai,  to 
Firenae;  Italy,  to  South  Yarra. 
Australia,  and   to   Jerusalem. 

Other  Lutheran  literature  for  the 
blind  in  Braille  are  Luther's  Small 
YPatechiSin  ;     Bible     History     <2    vol- 

Cov'tNAjo  N,  Ky.,     TosTU. 
(VoverA^e*   17,1^30- 

BLIND  MAN  HAD 
TO  BOOTLEG 


U.  Sy  Gofiraissioner  Puzzled 
W'to^at  to  Do 

"I  had  s\x  trades,  Judge,  but  I 
am.  blind  and  all  I  could  do  to  make 
a  living  was  to  sell  liquor,"  John 
Welsh,  48,  of  422  Chestnut-st,  New- 
port, told  Ed  Pflueger,  U.  S.  com- 
missioner, Covington,  Monday  when 
he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of 
manufacturing   whisky. 

Federal  prohibition  agents  raided 
Welsh's  home  last  week  after  he 
courteously  admitted  them  when 
they  knocked  at  his  door.  Neigh- 
bors had  complained  about  the  still. 

"Certainly  I  have  a  still,"  Welsh 
told  the  officers,  "it  is  located  in 
the  attic;  go  right  up  and  get  it 
if  you  like."  It  was  of  50-gallon 
capacity. 

Welsh  came  to  court  on  the  arm 
of  his  young  wife.  Pflueger  took 
the  case  under  submission.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  you,"  the 
commissioner  admitted. 


nines)  and  the  Lutheran  Hymnal. 
Helen  Keller  Praises. 
In  addition  to  subscriptions, 
blind  people  from  all  corners  of  the 
world  send  -encouraging  comment 
to  the  editor,  Rev.  A.  11.  Kuutz  of 
Los  Angeles.  Recently  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  deaf-blind  wo- 
man wrote  in  part:  "I  wonder  if 
you  realize  what  your  mission 
means  to  the  blind  ...  I  wish 
there  were  new  and  beautiful  words 
to  thank  you  for  the  work  you  are 
doing." 

Besides  these  publications  in 
Braille,  there  is  also  "Lutheran 
Herald  for  the  Blind."  edited  by 
Rev.  O.  (  .  Schroeder  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  in  Moon  tyj>e.  The  Moon  type 
is  easier  for  older  people  to  lea  in, 
since  the  characters  are  large, 
mostly  modified  and  simplified  Ro- 
man letters,  with  a  few  other  very 
simple  letters. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  deaf- 
blind  readers.  There  are  fifty- 
seven  deaf-blind  on  the  subscription 
list. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Nothnagel,  pastor  of 
St.  Luke's  Lutheran  church, 
Seventh  street  and  Broadview  ave- 
nue, frequently  preaches  io  the 
students  of  the  Kansas  State  School 
i'or  the.  Blind.-       l£im.— «,,        > 

VaYle  \o,^-^\.<ChroN  icle;. 
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ffind  Girl  to 

Ct{    Address  Class 


JY 

Accfmmnic 


.  inied  by  her  guide,  a 
German  police,  dog,  Miss  Tillie 
Allison,  blind  stenographer  of  the 
Napa  State  Hospital,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Ameri- 
canization class  of  the  Vallejo 
evening-  high  school  at  the  senior 
high  school  building1  tomorrow 
night  at  8   o'clock. 

Miss  Allison  is  the  state-  -  chap- 
lain of  the  auxiliary  ofthe  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  attended  the  con- 
vention of  the  organization  in 
France  several  she  i,as 

I    returned  Cn  redent  con-, 

vention  held  in  Boston.  / 
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Frame  B£«  of  Rights 

for  Handicapped  Child 

The  handicapped  child,  maimed,  deaf, 
or  blind,  was  given  a  special  bill  of  rights 
at  one  session.     Included  was: 

The  right  to  as  vigorous  a  body  as 
medical   skill   can  give. 

The  right  to  special  education  by 
those   who    understand. 

The  right  to  grow  up  in  a  world 
that    does    not   set    him    apart. 

The  right  to  identical  privileges  and 
identical  responsibilities  with  other 
children. 

The  right  to  comradeship,  love, 
work  and  play. 


"Bo-sTon,  tV\ass.,  vsrHoW 


FORGETS  BLIND  TO 
HELP  UNEMPLOYED 

Public    Neglecting    Him, 
Says  Pencil  Seller 


NEW  YORK,  Nov  21  (A.  P.-)— Buy- 
ing apples  from  the  jobless  not  only 
drives  the  wolf  away  but  it  keeps  the 
blind  man  poor,  according  to  Maurice 
Goldschmidt. 

With  an  apple  stand  on  every  corner, 
Goldschmidt,  sightless  pencil  seller, 
says  the  public  has  forgotten  him  in 
its  urge  to  help  the  unemployed.  He 
walks  the  streets  10  hours  daily  and 
sometimes  earns  $1. 

Goldschmidt  tells  his  wife  and  11- 
year-old  daughter  they  will  have  to 
sell  their  most  cherished  possessions 
because  "you  can't  feed  a  family  on 
either  canaries  cr  a  radio." 


~YorVl,art<l ,  Ore  ■  ^Ve^orua  k, 
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Board  0/  Control  Holds  Up 
tate  Aid  Pay. 


NEW    QUESTION    RAISED 


Enrollment  Conditions  of  Univer- 
sity Stipulate  Certain  Hours 
Be  Spent  at  Eugene. 


rfrsity  of  Oregon  in  Portland. are  won- 
<fering:  whf  A"  they  must  move  to 
Eugene  to  ircflve  state  aid  under  the 
William  F.  Woodward  statute.  The 
state  board  of  control,  they  said,  sud- 
denly has  failed  to  make  payments  to 
them  under  the  statute,  after  doing  so 
for  several  years. 

The  students,  Espie  White  Jr.,  and! 
Wilbur  Lane  of  the  Oregon  Employ- 
ment Institute  for  the  Blind,  have 
called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Ed  C.  Robbins,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  welfare  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind. 

Opinion  Guides  Board. 

Members  of  the  state  board  of  con- 
trol have  been  interviewed,  and  At- 
torney-General Van  Winkle  has 
handed  down  an  opinion,  holding  that 
the  statute  requires  the  board  of  con- 
trol to  make  the  payments  if  the  blind, 
student  otherwise  is  qualified  and  is 
matriculating  regularly  for  degrees. 

Both  White  and  Lane  are  regularly 
matriculating  for  bachelor  degrees  in 
the  Portland  center  of  the  univer- 
sity, Mr.  Robbins  said.  The  univer- 
sity considers  them  as  regularly  ma- 
triculated, he  declared,  although  the 
university  regulations  provide  that 
a  certain  number  of  hours  must  be 
earned  on  the  Eugene  campus. 

The  question  seems  to  be  about  the 
regularity  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
extension  division,  as  about  15  blind 
students  on  the  Eugene  campus  have 
received  their  payments,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins and  Mr.  Lane  said.  The  statute 
provides  for  annual  appropriations 
up  to  $500  for  each  blind  student  en- 
rolled in  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

"The  board  probably  is  afraid  that 
the  students  here  are  using  the  ex- 
tension division  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining a  pension,  and,  of-  course, 
there  is  that  danger,"  Mr.  Robbins 
said.  "White  and  Lane,  however,  are 
regular  students." 

Mr.  Robbins  obtained  aid  from  the 
state  while  attending  university 
classes  here  last  year,  he  declared, 
and  Mr.  Lane  said  he  also  obtained  j 
money  from  the  state  while  enrolled 
in  extension  classes  last  year.  Mr. 
Robbins  attended  the  school  of  social 
work  in  Portland  after  finishing  a 
course  in  journalism  at  Eugene. 

Definite  Word  Awaited. 

White  and  his  mothfer  went  to  Sa- 
lem a  few  days  ago  to  determine  why 
the  payments  are  not  being  made, 
they  told  Mr.  Robbins,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
matter. 

Members  of  the  hoard  told  The 
Oregonian  that  they  would  consider 
Mr.  VanWinkle's  opinion  in  a  few 
days  and  denied  that  they  had  failed 
to  respond  to  letters  and  telephone 
calls,  as  charged  by  the  students. 
They  do  not  wish  to  act  contrary  to 
the  law,  they  said,  but  do  not  desire 
to  make  any  definite  order  until  they 
have  had  time  to  consider  the  at- 
torney-general's opinion. 


Hove/wb-e-f    5^,     o  ,-0. 


To  Buy  Coal 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  make  an  appeal  for  an  American 
family.  There  Is  an  old  man  nearly 
eighty,  blind  and  miserable.  The  wage 
earner  has  been  in  a  sanitarium  and  can 
do  only  light  work  and  can  get  none.  A 
girl  fourteen  is  out  of  school  with  a 
weak  heart. 

I  should  like  to  buy  coal  to  keep  the  old 
man  warm  this  winter. 

...   „     „  Mrs.  G.  F.  Gill 

411  Marlborough  street,  Boston. 


Move-/v\Wef  au^ao- 

Duce  Sends  Blind  Girl 
Money  for  Operation 


POLA,  Italy,  Nov.  26  (AP)  — 
Maria  Rinoselli's  life  dream  has 
come  true,  because  she  had  the 
courage  to  write  a  letter  to  Musso- 
lini. 

Maria,  who  is  20,  was  born  blind, 
but  to  offset  her  affliction  she  had 
a  natural  gift  for  the  piano. 

An  operation  would  give  her  her 
sight,  but  her  family,  who  are  poor 
working  people,  could  not  afford  it 
any  more  than  they  could  afford  to 
buy  her  a  piano.  She  wrote  the 
Duce,  asking  his  aid. 

In  return  Mussolini  sent  her 
money  for  the  operation,  which  was 
successful,  and  more  to  enable  her 
to  buy  the  piano  she  had  always 
wanted. 


Koyg<v\b«r   3-7,  1^3  0. 

MUSSOLINI  AND 
THE  BUND  GIRL 

Her  Sight   Restored,  He 
Gives  Her  a  Piano 


POLA,  Italy,  Nov.  26  (AP)-Maria 
Rinoselli's  life  dream  has  come  true, 
because  she  had  the  courage  to  write  a 
letter  to  Mussolini. 

Maria,  who  is  20,  was  born  blind,  but 
to  offset  her  affliction  she  had  a  natural 
gift  for  the  piano. 

An  operation  would  give  her  her  sight, 
but  her  family,  who  are  poor  working 
people,  could  not  afford  it  any  more 
than  they  could  afford  to  buy  her  a 
piano.  She  wrote  the  Duce,  asking  his 
aid.  , 

In  return  Mussolini  sent  her  money 
for  the  operation,  which  was  successful, 
and  more  to  enable  her.  to  buy  the 
piano  she  had  always  wanted. 


rolled  in  ex- 
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'       FRIENDS  MISS  'BILL1 

— : 1_ 

Floral  ,  Offering    Sent    to  Springfield,  111.,  by 
Pals  of  Blind,  Boy  Here 


^5~t 


f3fik"\sythalen  won't  spend 
Than&sgivag  with  his  friends  in 
Cincinnati  yfe  he  planned  to  do 
several  months  ago. 

Instead,  a  floral  offering  will  be 
placed  on  his  grave  in  Springfield, 
111.,  Thursday  as  a  tribute  from 
his  friends  here. 

"Bill,"  who  went  tcyfl*Cincinnati 
business  college,  Quo  Ja&jjiS&Mmd 
from  childhood,  died  last  month, 
in  Springfield, '  a  victim  oJL-pHeti-^ 
monia. 

•  Cincinnatians  learned  to  know 
"Bill"  as  the  neatly  dressed  blind 
boy  often  seen  on  the  street.  He 
lived  at  the  Braxton  Hotel,  and 
walked  to  school  and  about  town 
without  aid. 

Whalen  was  28  when  he  died, 
Oct.  26.  He  left  here  in  June  to 
spend  a  vacation  in  his  old  home 
town,  Springfield.  He  promised 
to  return  for  Thanksgiving. 

He  made  friend*  everywhere  and 
traveled  much  of  his  time. 

Five  motorcycle  policemen  head- 
ed the  funeral  procession  in 
Springfield,  and  thousands  gath- 
ered on  the  streets  of  his  home 
town  and  paid  a  silent  tribute  to 
the  blind  boy. 


Publish  Braile  Books 
Apioximately  60  o*  the  Rosicru- 
ian  writings  have  been  cut  into 
j-olumes  of  braile  for  use  by  the 
Wind.  At  the  present  time  the 
rel?owship  is  cutting  free  for  every 
taie  library  three  volumes  of  Braile 
"Our  reward  comes  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  we  receive  from  the 
find  who  have  been  helped  through 
||ur   teachings,"   said   Mrs.   Heindel. 

Down  and  Out  Patients 
[  Another  notable  work  of  the  Fel- 
bwship    is   the    assistance     to     the 
/down  and  outers"  known  as  "pa- 
rents."   Twenty-five    hundred    let- 
ters go  out  at  regular  intervals  to 
;he  "patients"  and,  according  to  the 
letters  on  file  in  answer  to  the  Ro- 
sicrucian help,  thousands     of     dis- 
couraged people  have  found  a  new 
lease  on  life. 

Eight  thousand  lessons  are  sent 
cut  monthly  which  must  be  cor 
rected  and  returned.  Several  thou- 
sand magazines  are  mailed  each 
month.  Several  go  to  Rosicrucian 
centers  in  Germany,  Prance,  and 
Spain  where  they  are  translated 
monthly  into  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  sent  out  to  a  large 
mailing  list. 

Three  lessons  a  month  go  to  peo- 
ple in  Holland,  Germany,  France 
and  Spain. 

Mrs.  Heindel  Busy 

Mrs.  Heindel  is  kept  busy  con- 
stantly answering  correspondence 
and  being  of  assistance  to  her  stu- 
dents. She  writes  approximately 
0000  words  a  month  for  different 
publications  besides  much  executive 
work  and  several  lectures.  She  has 
been  relieved  recently  of  most  of 
the  executive  work,  however, 
through  the  securance  of  a  super- 
intendent and  manager,  Charles  T 
Starrett. 


"BJ^L"  WHALEN 


November    3ft,  Kfeo. 

FellowshipAkfe  200  Prisoners 
And  Furnishes  Books  for  Blind 


"aching/  o^ehe    R:3  cmcian    F  I "T"1    °nd    ""***    .he 

Max   nindSr,   Ro^icru   iun    Cadlr        P     ^■•C<:0rdinS    ">    MrS' 
■hip',    nibble  wwg  JL™    ,l„       •     ln  «l*"on  to  the  Fellow- 


"We  get  so  much  satisfaction  out 
of  being  able  to  help  the  prisoner 
and  the  unfortunate  blind,"  said 
Mrs.  Heindel.  "if  we  aid  nothing 
our  work  would  be  richly  re 
paid." 

Mrs.    Hei  m 

conununicaion  with  prison  wardens 

iri   an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to 

: itable  prisoners.    Through     her 

assistance  and  the  work  of  her  stu- 


dents she  has  been  able  to  secure 
positions  for  many  paroled  prison- 
ers. Many,  without  money,  have 
been  clothed  and  given  a  new  start 
in  life  through    Rosicrucian     help. 

fn?nV„  8Ve  been  kePfc  f™™  8'oing 
«nto  the  old  Mfe  of  crime  through 
Rosicrucian  teachings. 

Two  mm,  Rosicrucian  teachers 
n  Sacramento,  visit  the  state  prh 
*  every  two  weeks  to  give  lectures. 


\.l, 
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SANTA  ON  LEVIATHAN 

Blind   and   Crippled   Children   to   Be 
Guests  of  Line. 

The  biggest  chimney  Santa  Claus  ' 
Will  drop    through  this    Christmas 
eve  will  be  the  central    funnel   of 
the  united  States  Liner  Levialhan 

Presents  for  2,500  blind  and  crip- 
pled children  from  hospitals  and 
orphanages  will  be  presented  when 
they  are  entertained  on  the  liner 
by  the  ship  line. 


"BostbN,    Mass.,  Tratsiseri-f &• 
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HOW  THEY  DREW  THE  IRISH  HOSPITALS  SWEEPSTAKE.  Nurses  Dropping  the  Foils  in  the  Crept  Cylinder  at  Mansion  House.  Dublin.  From  This  a  Blind 
Boy  from  St.  Joseph's  Home  Drew  One  Through  One  of  the  "Port  Holes"  in  the  Side  of  the  Cylinder.  While  Another  Blind  Boy  Simultaneously  Drew  from  a  Smaller 
Cylinder   the  Name  of  One  of   the   Seventy-One   Horses    Entered.      About    Three   Million   and   a   Half   Dollars'  Was   Subscribed  of  Which     Howeve 

Received    but   the  Half    Million  "  >.„ 


/er,   the  Hospitals 


KewN/ofW,  N.V.,  ^m.n 
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Sight  Teachers  Raise 
id  for  Pupils 


Association  of  Teacher  of 
Blind  and  Sight  Conservation  held 
a  bridge  In  the  Leverich  Towers 
Hotel,  Brooklyn,  last  Saturday  to  I 
raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  milk 
and  guide  service  to  the  hlind  and 
partially  blind  children  in  their 
classes.  Miss  Adelaide  Sullivan  was 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. 

Associate  Superintendent  Margaret 
J.  McCooey  and  Miss  Frances  E. 
Moscrip,  in  charge  of  the  classes, 
were  present.  — 


Blind  Women  oi 
Salt  Lake  Make 


—  T-- 


Christmas  Toys 

Display    at    Civic    Center 
Reveals    Handicraft 
of      Sightless 
L/  Workers 

Jdfous  smiles  of  some  lil 
of    Salt   Lake   on    Christmas    rni 
ing  will  not  be  seen   by   those  re- 
sponsible for  their  happin 

In  their  stockings  they  will  find 
unusually  beautiful  dolls  and  other 
toys.  That  "Santa  Claus"  is  blind 
they  will  never  know. 

The    dolls   and    toys    have     been 


made  by  the  blind  women  of   Salt 
Lake  at  the  Civic  Center. 

A  large  number  of  their  articles, 
including  dolls,  necklaces,  laval- 
lieres,  cushions,  artificial  flowers 
and  so  on,  all  very  attractive  and 
well  made,  are  on  display  at  the 
Civic  Center.  _^» 


"BtoaVA 
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GUIDES  FOR  BUND  PUPILS 

The  Board  of  Education  yester- 
day appropriated  $1,500  for  the  hir- 
ing of  guides  to  conduct  blind  chil- 
dren to  and  from  public  schools 
during  the  coming  year.  This  also 
includes  carfare  expenses  of  blind 
pupils. 


(>/ 


"BoaVor*.  N\^&s.,  "\av&\ef. 
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BLIND  MEN  LIKE  TO  MIX 
WITH  BIG  CIH  CROWDS 


CHICAGO,  Dec.  13  (AP)—  Cook 
county's  blind  pensioners  have 
vetoed  a  plan  for  getting  their 
checks  by  mail. 

Letters  were  sent  to  them  ex- 
plaining they  could  stay  at  home 
and  still  receive  their  money,  thus 
saving  long  trips  to  the  public  wel- 
fare office,  but  with  the  approach  of 


BLIND  MAN  SHOOTS  A  FOX 

Charles    Abbott,    totally    blind,    shot   a 
x  recently  back  of  his  home  at  Bridg 
,n    Highlands.     His    mother,    Mrs.  Foi 
est   Abbott,  saw  the  fox  while  engagec 
t    work    In    the    kitchen    and    told    he 
in    of    It.      The   young    man    made    hi 
vay   to   where   his   father's   shot  gun   is 
ep.t.  and  his  mother  aimed  the  firearm 
hile  Charles  steadied  it  and  pulled  the 
-lgger.     The  fox  fell  dead,  and  Charles 
'ans  to  have  a  neck  piece  made  for  his 
other. 

While  engaged  with  others  in  blasting 
ome  years  ago,  Charles  Abbott  was 
linded,  and  efforts  to  restore  the '  sigh* 
ave  been  unavailing.  With  a  keen  sense 
f  location  and  direction  he  makes  his 
vay  about  the  place. 

With  his  father  and  mother  he  has 
nade  trips  to  Florida,  where  they  have 
•orie  in  recent  years  in  their  house 
tounted  on  the  chassis  o"  an  automobile 
"hey  have  been  engaged  in  the  summei 
otel  business  at  Bridgton  Highlands  for 
^veral  years,  occasionally  spending  re- 
ent  winters  in  the  South.  [Portland  Ex 
ress  H^H  I 

Car  Sickness  Due  to 

Eye  or  Ear  Trouble 

(Science  Service) 

Chicago,  Dec.  13 — Poor  vision  makes 
one  more  likely  to  get  sick  when  riding 
on  cars  or  in  automobiles,  although  car 
sickness  is  based  on  irritation  of  that 
part  of  the  ear  J  k  .own  as  the  labyrinth, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Lebensohn  reports  in  the 
Archives  of  Ophthalmology.  This  dis- 
tressing condition  is  becoming  less  com- 
mon, however,  as  a  result  of  smoother 
roads,  easier  riding  cars  and  automobiles. 

People  who  have  faulty  vision  or  eye 
muscle  balance  are  more  easily  nauseated 
and  have  a  digestive  tract  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  further  depressing  influences. 
An  empty  stomach  is  particularly  sensi- 
tive, so  it  is  best  not  to  fast  when  trav- 
elling. The  visual  disturbances  should 
be  corrected,  Dr.  Lebenson  advised. 


pay  day  all  but  310  of  the  1180 
appeared  in  person.  Attaches  of 
the  office  asked  why  and  got  the 
following  replies: 

"I'm  not  taking  any  chances." 

"It  might  be  lost." 

"It's  so  much  fun  to  come  down." 

"The  neighbors  might  steal  it." 

"I  like  to  be  in  the  crowd." 

"BostoM,     ^\^s5.,^o^\T 


BLINDNESS 
CAN'T  DETER 
THIS  WOMAN 


CUMBERLAND  CENTER,  Dec.  13— 
A  68-year-old  woman  of  this  place — 
only  a  few  miles  from  Portland— who 
has  been  afflicted  with  total  blindness 
for  the  past  eight  years,  is  learning 
I  how  to  operate  a  typewriter— naturally 
by  the  touch   system. 

She  is  Mrs.  George  Blanchard,  wife 
of  t lie  proprietor  and  manager  of  the 
Broadmoor  Farm,  who  has  begun  the 
study  of  typewriting  that  she  may  be 
useful  by  assisting  her  husband  in  the  , 
arduous  cares  of  keeping  his  many  ac- 
counts and  attending  to  correspon- 
dence, and  also  that  she  may  write  to 
the  four  of  her  seven  sons  who  live 
outside  of   Maine. 

Mrs.  Blanchard,  a  spry,  active  wo- 
man of  her  age,  is  described  by  her 
neighbors  as  "a  truly  brave  soul"— a 
glowing  tribute,  but  one  well-merited. 
She  is  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  living.  All  were 
born  and  raised  on  the  old  homestead 
where  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Blanchard  still 
reside.  Mrs.  Blanchard's  only  daugh- 
etr,  Bessie,  died  eight  years  ago,  and 
[  to  the  sorrow  in  the  death  of  this 
daughter  is  attributed  chiefly  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Blanchard's  sight,  because  pre- 
vious to  that  time  her  vision  was  un- 
impaired. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  68- 
year-old  woman  is  exceedingly  cheer- 
ful, and  she  constantly  wears  a  big 
honest-to-goodness  smile,  as  she  goes 
.about  her  many  tasks,  revealing  no 
outward  sign  of  the  great  burden  she 
obviously  is  carrying  within.  And 
then,  too.  she  is  one  of  the  most 
patient  to  be  found  anywhere  here- 
abouts. 

When  this  Sunday  Post  reporter 
went  to  the  Blanchard  homestead  for 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Blanchard,  he 
found  her  sitting  at  a  table,  trying  to 
write  a  letter  with  a  pencil,  aided  by 
an  ordinary  ruler,  •which  guided  her 
hand  to  some  extent  and  kept  the  top 
and  bottom  lines  written  by  her  from 
running  together. 

"I've  Just  started  in  to  learn  to  type- 
write," she  informed  the  Sunday  Post 
reporter,  "for  I've  taken  one  lesson  so 
far.  An  Instructor  from  Portland  came 
out  a  short  time  ago  and  gave  me  one 
lesson,  and  I  expect  he  will  be  out 
again  to  teach  me  something  new  about 
running  the  machine.  I  think  that 
typewriting    is   very    interesting,    and    I 

know  I    am    going    to    like    it.     I    keep 

practicing  the   exercise    I    have,    but    it 


is  slow  work  and  I  don't  seem  to  get 
ahead  very  fast.  But,  of  course,  I  siiall 
have  to  take  a  few  more  lessons  before 
I  can  expect  to  do  very  much." 

When  the  reporter  suggested  she 
have  a  photograph  taken  while  sitting 
at  the  typewriter,  upon  which  she  prac- 
tices every  day,  she  got  up  out  of  her 
chair  and  began  to  walk  through  the 
house  like  a  person  with  excellent  eye- 
sight. 

"How  do  you  walk  through  the  house 
so  speedily  without  running  into  chairs 
and  other  things?"   the  reporter  asked. 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  she  answered, 
"for,  you  see,  I  have  lived  so  long  in 
this  house  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  every  piece  of  furniture,  every 
corner  and  door  in  the  place  before  I 
was  stricken  blind,  so  that  now  I  can 
visualize  where  everything  is  when  I 
start  out  to  go  somewhere  or  want  to 
find  something  that  I  have  placed  on 
a  table  or  stand.  No;  I  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  around  the  house.  I 
do  practically  all  of  my  housework  and 
get  around  the  house  with  the  same 
ease  and  despatch  as  the  housewife 
with  perfect  vision." 


Impostors  Selling  Rugs  Here, 

yrfgyits i(PF  avfactory  in  another 
c$y  are  sfclupg  machine-made  rugs 
in  Sm  Loufljand  representing  them 
as  rpgs  wdSfen  at  the  shop  operated 
for  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  according  to  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
'"'nmnhrll.  t^"»*'"»  director  of  the 
commissioa.  Salesmen  who  can 
see  are  not  employed  to  sell  rugs 
for  the  commissioa,  Mrs.  Campbell 
says. 
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More  than  1,000  blind  organists 
and  choir  director^  .ajfr-am ployed ■•»». 
the/churches  of  France,  as  com- 
pared; wllbj  about  twenty-five  in  the 
United  Stf^tes.  This  is  only  one 
among  many  occupations  in  which 
the  blind  may  advantageously  be 
given  employment.  President  Hoo- 
ver has  invited  fifty-two  nations  to 
participate  in  a  world  conference  on 
work  for  the  blind,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City  in  April,  1931. 
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Blind  Negro  Identifies 
Stolen  Property  By 
Highly  SensitiveTouch 


fhottfch  blind  for  36  years,  Harrison 
liefcs,  Negro,  aged  about  50  years, 
iniiws  his  own  property  and  his  well- 
ieveloped  sense  of  touch  resulted  in 
he-  recovery  of  a  wagon-wheel  stolen 
:rom  him  a  week  ago  and  in  the  con- 
/iction  of  the  man  alleged  to  have 
itolen  the  wheel  on  a  petty  \4  ceny 
ibarge  in  municipal  court. 

Daniels,  who  told  the  court  that 
hough  he  is  blind  he  is  able  to  take 
:are  of  himself  fairly  well  even  to 
iitching  his  horse  to  a  wagon,  left 
ais  wagon  in  his  lot  about  a  week 
igo.  When  he  left  it  the  wagon  had 
icur  wheels. 

The  following  morning  when  he 
svent  out  to  hitch  up  his  wagon  had 
been  converted,  through  theft,  into 
a  three-wheeler. 

He  did  not  explain  to  the  court  | 
just  why  he  went  to  the  home  of  a 
neighbor,  thre  or  four  blocks  away, 
but  he  did,  probably  carried  there  by 
some  sixth  sense  that  he  had  devel- 
oped through  nearly  two  years  of 
blindness. 

There  he  found  the  neighbor,  a 
man  named  Hall,  changing  wheels 
on  a  wagon.  As  Daniels  had  lost  a 
wheel  and  the  neighbor  was  putting 
on  a  new  wheel,  the  blind  man  asked 
a  few  questions  and  learned  from  the 
neighbor  that  he  had  secured  an  ex- 
tra wheel  from  his  son,  adding,  "The 


Blirrd  Pastor  Gives 

Books  To  Library 


The  Rev.  R.  D.  Pool,  blind  pastor  of 
the^.  Nowata  Methodist  church,  pre- 
ylSnteqf-  Oklahoma  City  University 
rrbrar\fr'wifch  approximately  100  books 
onfrey^ion  and  philosophy. 

Though  he  has  been  l>7md  from  in- 
fancy he  is  master  of  the  Braille 
system  of  reading  with  raised  letters. 

He  was  considered  one  or  the 
standing  speakers  of  the  Oklahoma 
Methodist  conference  held  in  Okla- 
homa City  and  despite  his  blindness 
has  held  a  long  list  of  important 
charges  in  connection  with  his  church 
work. 

The  collection  includes  two  large 
reference  sets  and  a  long  list  of  books 
of  theological  problems  of  the  day. 


hoy  bought  a  wagon  with  five  wheels 
and  gave  me  one  of  them." 

Daniels  felt  of  the  whels  and  fi- 
nally his  fingers  came  in  contact 
with  one  that  he  knew  was  the  same 
one  that  was  stolen  off  his  wagon. 

The  blind  man  then  reported  the 
matter  to  Deputy  Constable  Jesse 
Alford  and  on  investigation  Mr.  Al- 
ford  found  the  wheel  identified  by 
Daniels  as  the  one  stolen  at  the  rear 
of  an  outhouse  at  the  Hall  home. 

The  old  Negro  told  the  officer  that 
if  he  would  examine  the  whel  he 
wculd  find  a  small  piece  of  metal  in 
between  the  tire  and  the  rim  not  usu- 
ally found  on  wagon  wheels.  The  of- 
ficer made  the  examination  and 
there  he  found  the  piece  of  metal 
that  had  identified  the  wheel  to  the 
fingers  of  the  blind  man. 

It  made  the  wheel  different  from 
the  average  wagon  wheel  and  posi- 
tively identified  it  as  the  property  of 
the  blind  man. 

The  son  of  the  neighbor,  Andrew 
Hall,  was  arrested,  and  while  he  told 
a  rather  lengthy  story  of  how  he  se- 
cured the  wheel  from  a  man  who 
left  town  several  days  ago  for  points 
he  knew  nothing  about,  etc.,  the 
blind  man's  evidence  apparently 
rang  true  to  J^e  Miller  and  a  fine 
of  $10  and  costs  on  a  petty  larceny 
charge  was  assessed.  J/ 


VeUa,  M'^-^afNa'l. 
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SAYS  BLINDNESS 
NO  HANDICAP 


*    Pearl      Loomis      of     Rosalia, 
Wash.,   daughter  of    Mr.     and     Mrs. 
George  J.  Loomis,    who     were     resi- 
dents of  the  i  Granville  community  in 
the  pioneer  days,  was  the  subject  of 
a  special  article  in  a  Spokane     daily 
paper  recently.   Miss  Loomis  has  been 
blind  since  she  was  four    years     old. 
Considering  her  blindness  she  is     an 
amazing     woman.     She     says     blind 
people  are  not    wonderful     nor     ob- 
jects    of     pity.      They     are    merely 
people  who  do  things  a     little     dif- 
ferently, she     says.     She     organized 
the  Eastern  Washington    Association 
for  the  Blind  and  devotes     a     great 
deal  of  time  to  work     of     this     or- 
ganization.    She  is     a     fine     pianist, 
plays     cards     and     checkers,      using 


Braile  cards  and  checkerboard.  She 
has  been  in  business  and  waited  on 
customers  the  same  as  anyone  else 
She  lives  by  herself,  keeps  her  a- 
partment,  cooks  and  looks  after  her 
own  clothes.  She  gets  keen  enjoy- 
ment in  helping  other  blind  people 
and  teaching  them  to  do  useful 
things. 


JoplJN,     W|Q-,<3\oW- 
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TlREMEN  TO  ENTERTAIN 

ALL  BLIND  OF  THE  CITY 

■  ■ 

Jhe  fefiind  folk  of  the  city,  white 
IN&egro,  grownups  and  young- 1 
st#s  fl^ke,  will  sit  down  at  a  com- 
mon board  Monday  night  for  the 
anSual  Christmas  party  given  them 
by  the  "boys"  of  fire  station  No.  2 
at  the  station  house,  1827  Wall 
street.  It  will  be  a  rabbit  dinner, 
with  all  the  "trimmings,"  and  is  to 
begin  at  7  o'clock. 

Joining  with  the  blind  in  their 
Yuletide  festivities  will  be  four 
city  officials  and  a  number  of  busi- 
ness men  and  civic  leaders,  who 
have  accepted  the  invitation  from 
the  sponsoring  group.  S.  F.  Jones, 
who  served  as  toastmaster  last 
year,  again  will  preside  at  the  func- 
tion. 

City  officials  present  will  in- 
clude Mayor  Charles  A.  Patterson; 
R.  L.  Jeffries,  commissioner  of 
public  property  and  public  utili- 
ties; Dr.  M.  B.  Harutun,  commis- 
sioner of  health  and  sanitation, 
and  R.  A.  Pearson,  city  attorney. 

Others  who  will  attend  ai£,Milo 
L.  Margenau,  president  of'  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  F.  C.  Wal- 
lower,  president  of  the  Joplin  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind;  Ed.  C. 
Pfenning,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest  board;  Ray  S.  Coch- 
ran, managing  editor  of  the  News 
Herald  and  Globe,  and  Louis 
Boettscher,  manager  of  the  blind 
association's  broom  factory. 

Every  blind  person  in  Joplin,  to- 
gether with  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, are  invited  to  attend.  About 
eighty-five  are  expected,  including 
five  Negroes.  There  will  be  a 
Christmas  tree  and  gifts  and  candy 
for  about  sixteen  children  who  will 
be  present. 

The  hosts  to  the  gathering  are 
the  following  firemen  of  the  No.  2 
station:  William  J.  Hennessy, 
Charles  Thomas,  Walter  Kline, 
William  Frizzed,  George  Lockhart 
and  Virgil  Smith. 


Hastings  Charged  with 

Larceny  from  Blind  Man 

Charged  with  stealing  from  a  blind 
man,  Calvin  W.  Hastings  of  1927  Beacon 
street,  Brookline,  was  arraigned  in  the 
Quincy  District  Court  today.  Samuel 
Gray,  blind  proprietor  of  a  news  stand 
near  the  Quincy  City  Hall,  complained  to 
the  police  that  he  entrusted  $300  to  Hast- 
ings to  invest  for  him  last  March  .and 
had  not  heard  from  him  since.  Hastings 
was  arrested  at  his  home  bv  the  Brook- 
line  police  this  morning:  and  turned  over 
to  the  Quincv  authorities.  He  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  the  chaise  of  larceny  when 
arraigned  before  Judge  Nash  and  was 
held  in  bail  of  $500  for  a  hearing;  on 
Dec.  26. 


"^ecerAber     ^1,1^30. 

Further  Help  Needed 

To    the   Editor   of   The   Transcript: 

T  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
generous  response  of  the  readers  of  this 
column  to  my  appeal  for  the  large  family 
whose  father  is  blind  and  seriously  ill. 

I..    M *?9 

F.    H.    S la 

Anonymous     1 

A      Friend 

W.    R.    Dolliver 3 

T.   H.   B 1° 

H.    O.     P 0 

Lester     10 

M.    L.    W 10 

Friend    - 

Friend    1 

Anonymous      (Club) 1" 

E.    W.    F 3 

$91 

Contributions  of  clothing  were  also 
•eceived. 

The  family's  needs  are  so  great  because 
of  the  winter  season  and  illness  that  fur- 
ther assistance  will  be  most  welcome.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  more  would 
suffice  to  help  them  over  this  hard  pe- 
riod and  until  early  summer  when  the  old- 
est  girl    hopes   to    find   work. 

Richmond  Mato-Smith 

591   Bridge  street,  Dedham,  Mass. 


GuXye  y,  Xr*<A  .,  C'ltixeN, 

BlmfUsfnce  she  was  two  years  old 
Missr  Joanna  Beaver,  seventy,  who 
resides/  at  the  Brethern  Old  Folks 
Home/  west  of  Flora,  has  attained 
astomshing  accomplishments  de- 
spite' the  fact  that  she  does  not  re- 
member of  ever  seeing  any  object. 
Having  developed  expert  ability  in 
threading  a  needle  she  not  only 
threads  them  for  the  great  amount 
of  needle  work  done  by  her  but  com- 
pletes the  task  for  many  of  the  other 
ladies  of  the  home,  most  of  whom 
still  retain  what  is  still  fair  eye- 
sight. The  accomplishment  is  attain- 
ed through  a  sense  of  touch.  Miss 
Beaver  cares  for  her  own  room, 
makes  some  of  her  own  clothes, 
mends  them,  crochets  lace  and  rugs 
and  pieces  quilts.  She  gets  much  en- 
joyment out  of  playing  the  organ. 
She  attends  services  at  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  regularly  and  al- 
ways appears  to  be  happy. — Flora 
Hoosier  Democrat.  j 


Totf-Wci,  /Vla-lNe,    Hera\d. 
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Would-Be  Suicide  Changes  Mind 
After  Talk  With  Senator  Bissett 


A  striking  object  lesson  was  drawn 
for  Nicholas  Wolki,  34,  who  attempted 
suicide  Christmas  morning  because  of 
despondency,  when  Judge  Max  L. 
Pinansky  Friday  seized  upon  the  oppor- 
tune entrance  of  State  Senator-elect 
William  Bissett  into  Pinanskv "-  office 
to  impress  upon  Wolki  the  tact  that 
men  overcame  obstacles  which  are 
worse  than  the  loss  of  money. 

As  the  blind  senator  entered  the  of- 
fice,  Judge  Pinansky  told   Wolki: 

"Here  is  just  the  man  I  want  you 
to  see.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  become 
»  State  senator  despite  the  fact  that 
he  can't  see,  and  there  you  are  trying 
to  commit  suicide  when  you  have  all 
your  faculties  intact." 

He  then  explained  the  case  to  Sen- 
ator Bissett  and  asked  him  to  talk 
with  Wolki,  promising  that,  as  Maine 
statute  does  not  specifically  make  an 
attempt  at  suicide  a  crime,  he  would  be 
guided  in  his  further  move  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  blind  senator. 

Senator-elect,  Bissett  drew  from  the 
man  the  fact  that  he  came  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  after  working  in  the  woods 
fhere  he  had  earned  and  received  over 
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Song  Blinj^Girl 

Wrote  Years  Ago 
vj  G/Printed,  for  Sale 

"The  Blind  Giri,"  an  original  song 
writt  11  dii  JIW'W  I  ago  by  Miss  Josie 
Rowell,  63,  who  lost  her  eyesight  47 
years  ago,  has  been  printed  and  is  on 
sale  by  her  and  her  friends  for  10 
cents  a  copy,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  O.  D. 
Gayle  of  Mount  Pleasant  school,  told 
The  Review  this  week. 

Miss  Rowell,  affectionately  known 
to  scores  of  friends  in  Marlow  and 
community  as  "Aunt  Josie,"  is  known 
statewide  for  her  courage  and  efforts 
to  carry  on  though  blind. 

The  song  of  the  blind  girl  was  com- 
posed by  Miss  Rowell  after  she  had 
been  sightless  nine  years.  At  the  date 
of  the  printing  of  the  song,  December 
12,  this  year,  she  had  been  blind  for 
47  years.  She  is  described  as  a  true 
Christian  woman  and  worthy  of  all 
encouragement,  her  friends  declare. 

&l-a.<jfa  N ,  MoM\yW^c.WaN-yUvo&aAe.  ■ 

Blind  Women,  91  Years  Old, 
Runs     Farm    of     117     Acres 


I  hlind, 
NB'-1*  Aagusta  A.  Titus,  manages  a 
I  IT7:mre  farm  near  .\liln,  \.  Y..  which 
haf  belu  i     by    h<  i     t'y  mily 

m#<'   than   a    ■ 

ars  .vh.-  has  wril  ten  her 
own  checks,  harvested,  and  marketed 
the    products,   attended    other   rtul 

i:'     ':ii  I'minil 
to 

the  radio  (01  enterta  / 


$400  and  that  he  had  squandered  much 
of  his  money  and  now  cannot  get  % 
job.  He  delivered  a  talk  on  life  and  its 
beauties  and  dpclared  that  nothing 
could  stop  him  had  he  the  faculties  and 
physique  of  Wolki.  He  advised  him  to 
seek  more  education  and  particularly 
to  get  in  touch  with  his  mother  in 
.Russia  to  whom  he  has  not  written  for 
four  year?  and  then  asked  Judge  Pin- 
ansky  to  give  the  man  a  chance  as  he 
believed  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
This  was  done  and  Wolki  walked  from 
the  office,  a  free  man. 

Wolki  was  found  in  a  room  in  a  lodg- 
ing house  on  264  Fore  Street  early 
Christmas  morning,  when  other  room- 
ers smelled  gas  escaping.  He  was  re- 
vived after  police  had  been  notified  and 
he  told  Inspector  Harold  K.  Maguire 
that  he  would  return  to  the  room  and 
try  again.  When  he  was  found  uncon- 
scious in  the  room,  a  piece  of  paper 
bearing  his  name  and  a  large  cross  was 
lying  beside  him.  This  he  later  told  the 
officials  means  in  Poland  that  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  thus  written  is  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  die.  He  was  held 
after  he  had  talked  with  the  Inspector 
so  that  he  might  not  again  try  to  kill 
■ 
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TO  TYPEWRITE 
SO  SHE  CAN  WRITE  SONS 


Mrs  George  Blanchard  of  Cumberland  Center,  Me,  totally  blind 
for  the  past  eight  years,  at  68  is  learning  to  typewrite  so  that  she  may 
attend  to  the  correspondence  of  her  husband,  proprietor  of  Broadmoor 

stafe  Wnte  t0  the  four  ot  her  seven  sons' wh0  "Te  outside  *»>• 
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BOOKS  FOR  BUND  ARE 
PRESENTED  LIBRARY 

&'$ft&ille  Volumes  Donated 
By  Lorain  Man 

Braille  books  have  been  made 
available  for  blind  people  here  at  the 
Lorain  Public  -Ubiaiji,  11-  was  made 
known  yesterday.  The  books  were 
donated  to  the  library  for  Christ- 
mas by  a  member  of  the  Lorain 
Lions  clifb. 

The  set  consists  of  five  volumes 
of  the  new  testament  from  the 
Bible.  Each  book  is  11  inches  square 
and  two  to  four  inches  thick. 

The  Braille  system  consists  of 
raised  letters  so  that  blind  people 
can  trace  them  with  their  fingers. 
A  member  of  the  Lions  club  took  up 
the  work  of  getting  the  books  here 
following  the  blind  party  given  by 
the  club  in  Hotel  Antlers  December 
4. 

There  are  15  totally  blind  people 
in  Lorain  and  three  in  Amherst  who 
can  enjoy  these  books.  Until  they 
were  made  available,  blind  people 
who  wanted  Braille  books  had  to 
send  to  the  Cleveland  Public  library 
for  them. 
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Bl^hdnfesb  as  a  handicap  and  also 
as  an  obstacle  which  can  be  over- 
come hy  hard  la/bor  was  described 
by  Russell  Darbo,  blind  student  of 
University  high  school  in  Oakland, 
before  the  weekly  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  Lions  club  today  at  Hotel 
Tioga. 

Darbo  related  how  he  became 
blind  in  1924  when  he  was  investi- 
gating a  dynamite  cap  which  he 
had  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  Three  years  later  he 
entered  California  school  for  blind 
in  Berkeley  and  later  transferred 
to  University  high. 

Boxing  and  swimming  were  said 
to  be  favorite  sports  of  the  blind. 
Darbo  claimed  eight  of  every  10 
persons  in  the  Berkeley  institution 
are  able  to  swim. 

The  blind  are  now  being  educat- 
ed in  the  same  subjects  as  persons 
possessed  of  normal  sight,  Darbo 
said.  Darbo  was  introduced  by 
Walter  S.  Southward,  chairman  of 
the  day.  Elmer  Burley,  student  at 
Fresno  State  colege,  gave  a  violin 
solo.  He  was  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Miss  Ruth  Pound.  Alfred 
Petersen   presided. 
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lAugustin  Duncan,  blind  director,  sits' 
in  his  office  as  his  cast  rehearse  in  an 
adjoining  studio.  Listening  as  their 
lines  come  from  the  loudspeaker,  Dun- 
can instructs  his  players  through  a 
special  microphone  always  beside  him 


Blind  Audience 
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=  By    Bob    Davia 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  accepted  an 
invitation  to  address  an  audience 
of  600  men  and  women  who  were 
residents  of  a  home  for  the  blind. 
Tnt  gentleman  who  sponsored  me  was 
particularly  anxious  that  I  should  talk 
about  certain  more  or  less  celebrated 
persons  whom  I  had  "seen." 

"Try  to  present  them  so  that  your 
audience  will,through  your  description) 
be  able  to  visualize  each  character," 
was  his  injunction.  "Many  of  your 
listeners  have  been  blind  from  birth 
and  see  only  through  their  ears.  If 
you  are  explicit  in  presenting  the 
physical  and  intellectual  characteris- 
tics of  those  whom  you  elect  to  dls- 
cussjthe  result  wil  be  extremely  grati- 
fying and  you  will  find  sympathetic 
interest." 

The  platform  from  which  I  delivered 
my  rambling  discourse  was   about  20 
feet   square   and    was   built   up   about 
a  foot  from  the  floor.     It  contained  a 
chair,    one    small    table,    upon    which 
rested  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  grand 
piano,    the    lid    of 
which   was   raised. 
The       room       was 
practically    square 
and    the    acoustics 
excellent.        Mind- 
ful of  my  instruc- 
tions,   I   left  noth- 
ing   to    the    imag 
ination       of       my 
hearers.  There  was 
attempt       at 
magnifl- 


no 
forensic 


cence,   no   grandil 
oquent  terms  whatever.    Each  individ- 


ual selected  by  me  was  presented 
through  a  prefatory  paragraph  of  de- 
scription. 


In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I 
felt  a  fine  sense  of  security  In  that 
I  was  not  to  be  examined  with  a 
critical  eye.  Most  of  us  who  have 
the  audacity  to  appear  in  public  are 
self-conscious  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  under  inspection.  Only  the 
old-timers,  hardened  to  their  ocular 
examination,  are  completely  at  ease. 
My  audience  was  there,  but  they  saw 
not.  I  opened  boldly,  but  as  the  pro- 
gram progressed  1 1  began  to  feel  ill 
at  ease. 

Eventually  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
while  600  pairs  of  eyes  were  bent  in 
my  direction  I  was  unable  to  win  one 
glance  of  recognition,  approval  or  en- 
couragement. Automatically,  a  public 
speaker,  after  locating  a  receptive 
auditor,  addresses  himself  to  that  par- 
ticular intelligence  and  lets  himself 
go.  As  he  warms  upjanother  listener 
betrays  comprehension  and  the  circle 
of  support  widens.  Gradually  the  in- 
fection spreads  and  the  windjammer 
is  "in  touch"  to  the  finish.  He  feels 
that  he  has  caught  on.  What  he  has 
really   caught   are   responsive   glances. 

The  dew  of  desperation  gathered  on 
my  brow.  Finally  in  self-defense  I 
turned  to  the  master  of  ceremonies  for 
relief.  He  was  beaming  to  his  eye- 
brows. At  last  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
He  made  a  gesture  of  assurance  that 
I  was  still  among  friends  and  encour- 
aged me  to  proceed. 


Returning  to  the  fray,  I  poured  per- 
sonalities into  that  sea  of  sightless 
faces  for  all  I  was  worth.  In  my  at- 
tempts at  description. I  revealed  that 
among  all  the  persons  of  distinction  I 
had  known,  Roosevelt  had  the  finest 
set  of  teeth  and  the  most  energy  in 
speech;  Grover  Cleveland  was  the 
most  composed  in  manner;  William 
McKinley  was  the  gentlest;  Speaker 
Reed  was  the  most  cynical  and 
Speaker  Cannon  the  dryest;  Senator 
Beveridge  had  the  most  fire,  Senator 
Root  the  most  logic  and  J.  Ham.  Lewis 
the  most  assurance,  Brisbane  the  most 
information;  Zane  Grey  had  the  most 
penetrating  and  blackest  eyes  and  Bob 
Fitzsimmons  the  bluest;  that  O.  Henry 
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Bind  Mav  Go  to 
Talkie  Theatres  in 

Canada  Without  Charge 

TORONTO,  Ont,  Dec  30  (A.  P.) 

— The  blind  may  attend  the 
talkies  free  in  Canada  hence- 
forth, it  was  made  known  yester- 
day. 

Capt  E.  A.  Baker,  general  ".ec- 
retary  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  announced 
that  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  Famous  Players  Canadian 
Corporation,  Ltd. 


had  the  best-shaped  head  and  the 
kindliest  expression  and  Bill  Mul- 
doon  the  grandest  manner;  that  Joseph 
Conrad  planned  his  stories  in  Polish, 
talked  them  in  French  and  wrote  them 
in  English;  that  because  of  long  ex- 
posure to  the  winds  of  the  sea^  the 
skin  on  his  face  resembled  dried  buck- 
skin and  that  his  eyes^when  he  was 
in  an  introspective  mood  appeared  to 
be  concave  instead  of  convex;  that 
Owen  Davis  wrote  in  longhand  and  had 
produced  207  plays  in  American  the- 
atres; that  Irvin  Cobb  could  write 
an  original  story  and  carry  on  an 
extraneous  conversation  simultane- 
ously; that  from  the  song  or  note  of 
any  bird  in  the  American  ornithology 
he  could  name  the  species;  that  Mon- 
itague  Glass  and  Rupert  Hughes  are  ' 
accomplished  pianists;  that  Thomas 
Edison,  deaf  to  human  speech,  can 
detect  the  slightest  discord  in  the 
music  of  machinery. 


In  the  midst  of  these  remarks  my 
auditors  began  to  ask  pointed  and  in- 
teresting questions.  The  variety  of  the 
queries  indicated  an  inordinate  thirst 
for  information.  The  result  was 
gratifying  in  that  it  broke  down  the 
barrier  and  brought  about  an  ani- 
mated and  mutual  understanding. 

Somehow  the  blind  can  "see  from 
within."  "  — — 

Before  leaving  the  platform  I  took 
occasion  to  inquire  of  the  audience  just 
how  I  scjm  to  be  to  them.  "Visualize 
me  and  let  me  hear  the  description," 
I  asked.  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence,  interrupted  by  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  sat  in  the  second  row,  per- 
haps 10  feet  from  where  I  stood.  Her 
face  was  turned  directly  toward  me,  a 
face  alert  with  sensitive  definition. 

"If  you  desire,"  she  said,  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  say  how  I  think 
you  look  and  to  explain  my  conclusions 
if  you  are  interested.  You  are  a 
heavy  man,  inclined  to  nervousness 
.  .  .  You  spoke  extemporaneously 
.  .  .  You  do  not  make  gestures,  nor 
do  you  move  about  when  you  talk. 
.  .  .  You  are  sensitive  to  your  sur- 
roundings, wear  rubber  heels  and  have 
but  recently  come  from  the  barber 
shop.     That  Is  all  I  can  see." 

"The  description  is  almost  perfect," 
I  replied.  "Can  you  explain  the  method 
of  your  deductions?" 

"Easily,"  she  said  with  confidence. 
"When  you  passed  to  the  platform,  I 
could  not  hear  your  footsteps,  but  I 
felt  the  floor  shake— heavy  man  on 
rubber  heels.  There  was  no  rattle  of 
note-paper:  extemporaneous.  Gestures 
alter  the  tempo  of  the  voice;  you 
talked  evenly  but  rapidly  at  first. 
Afterward  you  spoke  more  deliberately; 
you  were  nervous,  sensitive.  All  the 
time  you  were  speaking  you  leaned 
against  the  piano.  I  could  hear  th9 
slight  reverberations  from  the  strings; 
heard  it  all  through;  you  were  sta- 
tionary. For  a  short  time  a  faint 
aroma  of  bay  rum  reached  my 
nostrils  and  then  faded;  the  barber 
shop.  That  is  how  I  see  you— 
through  my  ears  and  my  nostrils." 
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Christmas  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  sincere 
gratitude,  donations  from  many  thought- 
ful and  generous  readers  of  the  Tran- 
script who  made  it  possible  for  more 
than  126  sick  and  lonely  blind  to  have  a 
cheerful  Christmas. 

Previously      acknowledged      by      per- 
sonal    letter      ...$155.00 

"A.    Friend'' 2.00 

"A.    Friend''     2.00 

"L,    A.    S."     1-00 

"A    Friend    (Longwood)" 10.00 

"Georgia   L..    Special" 15.00 

Total      $185.00 

Mrs.  Reginald  Poster 
48  The  Fenway; 
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LIFE  STILL  HAS  SPARKLE  FOR  HIM 


jin 


IVE  years  of  lilinrinrr.  hiw^n't 
taken  the  sparkle  out  of  life  for 
Henry  G.  Thomas,  proprietor  of  a 
3mall  West  Nichols  street  grocery; 
who  here  is  pictured  entertaining 
two  of  his  youthful  customers  in  the 
manner  which  has  made  his  little 
shop  a  popular  gathering  place. 

By  the  noise  of  their  walk,  their 
voices  and  the  grip  of  their  hands  as 
they  greet  him,  Mr.  Thomas  knows 
his  visitors,  and  by  his  story  telling, 


his  moralizing  and  his  kindly  greet- 
ings they  know  him. 

Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  his 
blindness  that  he  failed  to  appear  at 
the  store,  which  he  runs  with  the  aid 
of  his  wife,  Ella.  Comfortably  sit- 
uated beside  his  stove,  he  recites 
poetry,  wheedles  the  stories  of  their 
activities  from  his  young  visitors 
and  spins  gay  yarns  for  the  older 
folk  who  come  to  trade  or  to  wisit 
with  him. 


He  likes  best  to  talk  of  old  Doctor 
Rattlehead,  apparently  a  character 
of  his  imagining  who  always  sees  the 
good  in  everything  and  makes  the 
most  of  a  bad  situation..  Fifteen 
years  of  school  teaching  before  his 
blindness  helped  him  to  learn  the 
ari  of  story  telling,  and  now  he  goes 
on  living  through  his  friends  quite 
as  actively  and  gaily  as  he  everdid, 
before. 
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TEA  TO  AID  RfclND 

The  third  annual  scHClarship  tea  and 
musicale  will  be  given  Thursday  after- 
noon by  Mrs.  Michael  Gesas  at  her 
home  at  3750  Sheridan  rd.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  send  a  blind 
youth  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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An  interesting  talk  on  the  Braille  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Miller  of  Bar- 
rhigton  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Nayatt  P.  T.  A.  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
3:15   o'clock. 

The  speaker  illustrated  her  story  with 
a  wall  chart  representing  the  keyboard 
of  the  machine  transcribing  Braille  and 
also  with  Braille  alphabets  distributed 
among  the  members.  Mrs.  Miller  also 
exhibited  a  small  volume  of  the  "Read- 
ers' Digest"  and  Its  duplicate  in  Braille. 

A  short  business  meeting  preceded  the 
talk.  The  president.  Mrs.  J.  Ernest  Tra- 
lian,  extended  New  Year  wishes.  Tea 
was  served  at  the  conclusion  of  Mrs. 
Miller's  address. 


Aiding  The  Blind >lllt 

31indno*'s  is  oneof  the  most  severe   of 
aliments.     Some  sa-      it  is  next  to 

tia^jparalysis.     In    any"  lS»W   jt    leaves 
victims  with  a  handicap  tha*  is  well- 
jh   immeasureable.     The   beauty    of   the 
^orld  is  gone  from  them  except  what  may 
come  to   them   through  the   spoken  word, 
or    through    those'  books    especially    pre- 
pared for  the  blind. 

Yet  some  of  these  numerous  people 
must  be  up  and  about  day  in  and  day  out. 
They  must  walk  the  streets,  travel  in 
trolleys,  or  other  wise  negotiate  distance. 
Duty  and  livelihood  demand  their  activity. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Rochester  has  had 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  at  heart  for  a 
long1  time.  During  the  holidays  the  club 
gave  what  assistance  it  could.  Now  it  has 
supported  the  scheme  of  supplying  white 
walking  sticks  to  the  blind  to  distinguish 
them,  and  remind  the  public  that  these 
unfortunates  suffer  a  handicap. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Lions 
Club  to  set  the  blind  aside;  the  purpose  is 
to  attract  to  them  whatever  assistance 
they  may  need  in  crosssing  streets,  or  in 
reaching  a  desired  destination.  The  white 
canes  will  easily  distinguish  the  blind. 
The  public,  whether  afoot  or  awheel, 
should  heed  their  presence  everywhere. 
The  Times-Union  heartily  endorses  the 
plan. 


V/a.tg.-ri'O'KN  .  tV\  a,  s  s . ,  So.  n  ■ 

Sight-Saving    Class    Established 

One  of  the  most  important  bits  of 
school  legislation  passed  was  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Read  that  a  sight- 
saving  class  for  Watertown  pupils  be 
established.  Supt.  Price,  upon  author- 
ization by  the  Committee,  investigated 
the  need  and  reported  that  eight  chil- 
dren needed  such  care  as  could  be 
given  in  such  a  class.  The  State  will 
re-imburse  the  town  $750  toward 
meeting  the  expenses  of  a  special 
teacher  and  equipment  for  this  group. 
The  Committee  unanimously  passed 
Mr.  Read's  motion  to  so  establish  the 
work. 
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Must  Save  Bigboy 

or  Lose  His  "Eyes" 

NEW  YORK,  Jan.  17  (AP)— If 
Bigboy  dies,  Frank  Hayivard  will 
lose-  not  only  his  "eyes''  but  his 
means   of   livelihood. 

For  Hayward  is  blind  and  Bigboy 
is  the  horse  he  trained  for  many 
years  to  follow  a  fruit  and  vege- 
table route.  Hailing-  William  Grif- 
fin into  court  yesterday  on  a  charge 
of  petty  larceny,  he  complained  that 
Grin  had  mortally  injured  the  horse 
on  a  joy-ride  after  renting-  it  at 
$10    a    week    plus    commission. 

On  Hayward's  plea  that  Bigboy 
may  have  to  be  shot,  the  judge  or- 
dered Griffin  to  make  full  restitu- 
tion, paroling  him  until  Jan.  30.  .. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  letters 
received  in  this  office,  Maine  readers 
are  seemingly  very  anxious  to  let  the 
public  know  of  their  spry  old  residents. 

A  letter  from  Bangor  informs  m«  that 
a  94-year-old  woman,  Mrs.  Susan  Kowe 
Gee,  although  blind,  knitted  the  hrtght- 
ly-colored  square  of  a  "Magic  Coverlet" 
to  while  away   the   time  the  past  year. 
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Man  'Sees'  Zoo 

ouch  Sense 


Reptiles  and  Animals  Are 
Revealed  bv  Visit 


A  Jsftpd-naan,  who  has  lived  in 
Tul^/wfe^years  without  having 
seen  thl  cfw)  last  week  saw  the  rep- 
tile colfccttfcji  at  Mohawk  park  zoo 
. — through^he  finger  tips  whose 
sensitive  touch  brings  him  every- 
thing he  reads  and  sees. 

"All  my  life  I  have  been  interested 
in  animals,"  W.  Fred  Henry,  2023 
w\  Easton  st.  explained  after  his  zoo 
visit.  Accompanied  by  assistant  di- 
rector at  Mowhawk  park,  Hugh  S. 
Davis,  Henry  made  the  rounds  of 
the  various  cages,  and  wherever 
there  was  an  animal  that  could  be 
safely  touched,  he  was   allowed  to 


'see"  it  with  his  finger  tips 

Davis  brought  out  the  hog-nose 
snake  a  non-poisonous  snake  so 
that  Henry  could  feel  the  peculiar 
™se:  .  "That's  cute,"  Henry  com- 
mented, "the  snake  must  have  de- 
veloped that  burrowing  in  the 
ground.'       According  to  Davis,  the 

c^ert  thC  bllnd  man  was 

Sound  makes  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression on  the  blind  visitor  than 
on  the  person  who  can  see  The 
calls  and  whistlings  of  the  birds,  the 
splashing  of  the  ducks  and  rarer 
birds  in  the  pool  of  the  wildfowl 
room,  and  the  snare-drum  rattling 
pt  the  rattle  snake  told  the  sight- 
less sight-seer  many  things  that  the 
ordinary  visitor  would  miss. 

Touch  tells  much  about  propor- 
tion of  animals  that  the  eye  does 
lor  those  of  us  who  see  well,  Davis 
remarked  after  leading  Henry  to 
some  of  the  live  and  some  of  the 
mounted  specimens  of  animals  in 
the  museum.  The  lion  skins,  the 
rhinoceros,  water  buffalo  and  giraffe 
mounted  in  the  museum  were  new 
experiences. 
Henry  was  led  to  the  giraffe,  and 

«h°W£d  t0~  touch  the  animal's 
shoulder.  He  felt  of  the  neck  "How 
much  does  it  taper?"  he  asked.  Told 
by  Davis  the  blind  man  named  the 
height  of  the  specimen  as  accurate- 
ly as  if  he  had  seen.  Geometry  is 
part  of  sight,  when  one  is  blind 

'We  enjoyed  showing  Henrj» 
around,"  Davis  said  following  bge 
visit.  "He  is,  to  my  knowlecf  - 
first  blind  man  to  whom 
shown  the  zoo." 
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MffiLe,  Injured  by  Motor  Ur, 
Concerned  Solely  Over  Blind  Mate 

'How  Will  Mr.  Martin  Get  His  Breakfast?' 

I»  Problem  Which  Worries  Spouse, 

Patient  at  Hospital. 

find  things  at  home."  

Martin  is  at  home  at  1601  Wyan-:  ,basement    room    was    attempting    to 
dotte  street  being  treated  for  bruises.,   care  for   nirnSelf.     Pencil   selling,  he' 
The  couple  fell  to  the  pavement  when    sajd    nad  suffe,.ed  with   other  indus- 
j ,.„._„„!,  Mr    Martin's  cane  asi   fr)_Q  ir,  thft  oronomic  depression  an 


i  truck  struck  Mr.  MarUn.cane- 
the  two  were  crossing  ferxteentn 
street  at  Baltimore  avenue. 

Mrs.  Martin  said  she  was  married 
twelve  years  ago  at  a  time  when  she 
was    not    totally    blind   and    that    she 


tries  in  the  economic  depression  and 
sometimes  she  had  difficulty  making 
money  enough  to  pa\  his  rent.  When 
he  has  time,  Martin  makes  small 
tin  furniture  and  Mrs.  Martin,  when 
her  duties  permit,  does  sewing.     She 

•    to  r 


had  formed  the  habit  of  looking  aftei  js    nandjcapped    in    this    activity 

her    husband.      Until    last    night    the  Jack  Qf  a  aewing:  machine. 
Martins    had    never    been    separated        Tne  tnlck  driven  by  W  illiam  Dr>  - 

overnight  in  their  married  life.    Both  ,  gg    South    Fiftn    8treet,    Kansas 

.„  56  years  old.  City,    Kas..    started    to    make    a   left 

Mrs    "Martin  said  she  met  her  hns-  (urn     soutn     on     Baltimore     avenue 

band^'in    New    York    when    he    was  whfm    jt    struck    Mr.    Martins    caXM. 
hunting  for  a  blind  companion. 


d    Dryling    is    being    held   at   the    Nine 
had  been  blind  since  he  was  8  year.    teenth   street    police   station       He    is 
old     Her  blindness,  which  had  begun         ployed  by  the  E.  A.  Long  Transfer 
two  vears  before  her  marriage    was  c        any,  40S  East  Ninth  street, 
caused  by  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever        Tfa     Martins  m0ved  here  two  years 
The  Martins  have  roamed  over  most,  from    0,athe.      Mr.    Martin    has 

of  the  United  States,  selling  pencil*      £  jnd  Rince  ne  was  8  years  old. 

?or  a  living     They  moved  here  from   ^rs.    Martin    became    blind    fourteen, 
Olathe  two  years  ago  years  ago. 

Martin     today     in    his     $3-a-*eeK, 


Booth  Tarkington  Has 

a  Cataract  Operation 

Baltimore,  Jan.  22  (A.P.)— Booth  Tark- 
ington. novelist,  underwent  an  operation 
on  Saturday  at  the  Wilmer  Institute 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  for  removal  of 
a  cataract  over  the  .eft  eye.  His 'condi- 
tion is  difficult  to  determine  at  Present 
as  his  eyes  have  been  bandaged  since 
"e  operation.  It  is  planned  to  remove 
the  bandages  within  two  or  three  days. 
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Happy  Jfcspite 
Their  Blindness 

,ui  Airs.  Ernest  Loomis  oi  Chad- 
wkk  cannot  see  with  their  natural 
eyes,  but  they  enjoy  life  with 
Bheir  other  senses. 


1  Mrs.  Ernest  Loomis  of 
Chaiwick  are  handicapped,  but  they 
„e  making  the  best  of  their  situation. 
Mr  Loomis  is  blind,  likewise  is  Mrs. 
:  oomis.  He  has  always  been  blind;  she 
has  been  unable  to  see  for  ten  or 
eleven  years.  They  have  been  married 


almost  two  years,   and  live  in  their 
well-kept  home  in  Chadwick.  Accord- 
ing to  Frank  Wall  of  the     Farmers 
Bank,  the  Loomis  home  is  always  kep 
in  good   order.   This   blind  couple  do 
their    own   work.    Mr.    Loomis    takes 
care  of  23  chickens  and  milks  his  cow. 
Ernest  Loomis  was  born  and  reared 
near  Chadwick.  He  was  fourteen  years 
of   age   when   he   went    to    the    state 
school  for  the  blind  at  St.  Louis.  He 
had  no  great  desire  for  learning.or  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  in  his  blind- 
ness. Nevertheless,  he  entered  the  St. 
Louis  school,  and  soon  was  learning 
to  read  by  the  Braille  system.  It  was 
not  long  until  Ernest  began  to  appre- 
ciate what  an  education  would  mean 
to   him.   Life   without  the   ability   to 
read  would  be  unbearable,  be  began 
to  think.  Mrs.  Loomis  is  not  able  to 
read,  but  her  husband  can  take  down 
his  books  and  read  to  her.  He  is  teach- 
ing  her    to  -write    on  his   typewriter 
now. 

When  Mr.  Loomis  wants  to  write 
any  of  his  blind  friends  he  does  so  by 
punching  holes  in  the  sheet  of  paper — 
by  the  Braille  system.  He  carries  in 
his  pocket  a  shining  metal  device  that 
resembles  the  two  backs  of  a  book 
hinged  together  at  one  end.  He  clamps 
this  device  over  the  sheet  of  paper  as 
an  aligator  might  clamp  his  huge  jaws 
over  its  prey.  On  the  top  leaf  of  the 


instrument  there  are  stencils  which 
serve  as  a  guide  in  writing.  They  tell 
Mr.  Loomis  where  to  punch  the  holes 
with  his  paper  punch  to  spell  out  the 
words  that  he  wishes  to  use.  He  writes 
rapidly. 

Last  Monday  in  the  Farmers  Bank 
he  wanted  to  draw  several  dollars  out 
of   his   account.    Cashier   Wall   wrote 
out  the  check  for  his  cuatomr.  because 
Mr.  Wall  cannot  read  the  Braille  sys- 
tem.  But  he  would  not  dare  to  cash 
lis  check  unless  it  is  first  transcrib- 
I  by  Mr.  Loomis  by  the  punch  sys- 
.am.   Vhe  latter  took   the  check  and 
clamped  it  in  the  Braille  device.  He 
nnched  it  almost  as  fast  as  a  ma- 
ne gun  shoots  bullets,  never  taking 
h  s  attention  from  his  work  until  he 
ikes  the  last  punch.  And  when  he 
>k  the  check  from  the  steel  jaws  it 
was  as  full  of  holes  as  Huckleberry 
tin's  face  was  full  of  freckles.  By 
running    his  senstive  fingers  over  the 
back  of  the  check  where  the  paper  is 
punched    out   Mr.    Loomis    read   out- 
loud:    "Cash,   five  dollars,     Jan.     19, 
1931."    Thereupon   Mr.   Wall    counted 
out  five  one  dollar  bills. 

"How  do  you  know  that  you  are  not 
receiving  five  $5  bills,  Mr.  Loomis?" 
"Ah,  Mr.  Wall  won't  do  that,"  he 
answered. 

Evidently  he  takes  $1  bills  because 
he  knows  they  are  the  smallest  bills 
made,  and  if  there  is  a  mistake  it  will 
be  in  nis  favor. 

Two  or  three  times  an  old  cow  be- 
longing to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  has 
strayed  away  from  the  Loomis  barn- 
yard. A' though  he  could  not  see,  on 
one  occasion  recently  he  went  a  mile 
out  in  the  country  and  found  his  wan- 
dering cow.  He  supposed  where  she 
would  go,  and  finally  he  heard  the 
tinkle  of  her  familiar  bell.  Only  twice 
has  he  missed  milking  this  cow  at 
her  regular  milkings. 

"Do  you  shave  yourself?"  the  blind 
man  was  asked. 

"Ot  sometimes  I  get  shaved  in  my 
brother  s  barber  shop,"  he  answered, 
"but  generally  I  do  it  myself." 
"A  safety  razor,  I  suppose." 
'     "No,  I  use  a  regular  straight  razor. 
jl  have  two  of  them.  They  taught  me 
at  school  how  to  shave  myself.  I  tell 
you  thai  school  was  fine.  Good  meals 
and  gcod   beds,   and  when  we  were 
sick  they  took  good  care  of  us  always. 
It  is  a  fine  state  school. 

'What  do  you  think  of  Helen  Keller, 
Mr.  Locmis?" 

.  "I  met  Miss  Keller  when  I  was  in 
school  at  St.  Louis,  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  she  can  hear  a  person 
speak  by  placing  her  hand  over  the 
lips  of  the  speaker.  The  teachers 
could  not  explain  it  either.  And  the 
ways  she  played  the  piano— it  was 
wonderful."  (The  story  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  is  'ike  a 
fairy  story,  as  most  people  know.) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loomis  each  receive 


$25  per  month  from  the  state  pension 
fund  for  the  blind.  Then  Mr.  Loomis 
has  a  broom  trade  which  he  learned  in 
school.  Best  of  all  home  cooking  he 
Hkes  the  culinary  work  of  his  wife. 
No  other  woman  can  please  him  so 
well  as  Mrs.  Loomis. 

Every  month  Mr.  Loomis  comes  to 
the  Farmers  Bank  at  Ohadwick  to  get 
his  cancelled  checks.  On  one  occasion 
he  thought  there  was  some  mistake 
in  his  account;  he  had  a  smaller  bank 
balance  than  he  had  thought.  With  his 
inquisitive  fingers  he  felt  of  each 
check.  "There  it  is,"  he  said  finally, 
"there's  a  check  I  had  forgotten." 

EVfii.,  Qk^-a.^  E  \i  etui's  ■ 
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Blind  for  several  years,  Henry 
Kelly,  Port  Stanley,  Canada,  was 
op£ir^t^^^a»  for  cataracts,  and  to 
his^reatjoy  founcLihai-he  could 


see  again.     But  s 
suffered  a  stroke  o 
proved    fatal.      Doct' 
stroke  was  brought 
den  joy  at  seeing  again 
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'I  Can  See,'  V9V§  UTOr- 

Old  City  Boy  After  Two 

Days  of  Darkness 


EIlyHOUSTON 
Is  Staff   Writer 
UGENf   DElVriSON,   8,   can   see 
again. 
Once  more,  after  two  days  of  total 
blindness,    he    can   smile    and    say 
he's  happy. 

Gene,  blond  and  blue-eyed,  lies 
smiling  on  his  bed  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital  and  wonders  what  it's  all 
about. 

He  doesn't  remember  much  after 
awakening  in  the  small  hours  of 
Monday  morning  and  calling  for 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Rachel  Dennison, 
1400  block  N.  Ellison-av. 

He  didn't  see  the  look  which  set 
on  his  mother's  face  when  he  said : 

"Why,    I    can't   see    you,    mother. 
I  can't  see  anything  at  all." 
•     •     * 

THE  mother  stood  stunned.  Alter 
eight  years  of  struggle,  work- 
ing day  and  night,  helping  her  hus- 
band provide  finances  for  Gene's 
schooling  and  rearing. 

After  all  that,  for  this  to  happen. 
Oh.   he  can't   be  blind! 

But  Ge:  They  took  him  to 

I  St.  Anthony's  Hospital.  Doctors 
grouped  about  him.  An  abscess 
had  formed  on  his  optical  nerves, 
they  decided.  They  set  to  work  to 
dissipate  it. 

Then,  for  54  hours.  Gene  tossed 
in  convulsions  that  twisted,  his 
body  into  knots.  Twenty-five  of 
them,  lasting  from  5  to  20  minutes 
ea< 


He  was  unconscious  most  of  the 
time.  m 

•  *    » 

>UT  that's  all  over  now.  Gene 
lies  on  his  bed  at  the  hospital 
and  smiles. 

Smiles  because  his  mother,  the 
first  person  he  saw  when  the  veil 
was  lifted  from  his  eyes.  Is  sitting 
near.  Smiles  because  it  won't  be 
long  now  'till  he  can  return  to  his 
schoolmates  at  Eugene  Fields 
School. 

Gene  is  in  the  second  grade.  And 
a  good  student,  too.  He  doesn't 
have  any  girls,  he  says,  but  his 
nurse  says  she  bets  he  does.  He 
grins,  then. 

•  •     • 

DR.  T.  G.  WAILS,  eye  specialist, 
one  of  the  doctors  held  in  con- 
sultation, said  the  case  was  a  fairly 
rare  one. 

"It  was  necessary  to  open  better 
drainage  for  the  sinus  and  relieved 
the  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves," 
he  said.  "Blindness  of  this  sort 
does  not  happen  often,  and  unlsjs 
all  conditions  are  against  him,  tl" 
patient  usually  recovers  eyesight. 1 

Anyway,  Gene  has  his  eyesigr 
back  and  he'll  soon  be  going  bac 
to  school. 


^<5-sT<?n  ,  rA«ss.iVrav4s«.r\t^7. 
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Further  Help  Needed 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  through 

this  column  for  further  assistance  for  the 

family  in   which  the  father  is  blind  and 

seriously  ill. 

Previously    acknowledged     $118.00 

Mrs.   J.    W.   M 25.00 

H.    O.    S 5.00 

E.    H.    R 5.00 

H.    W.    L 5.00 

Total     $158.00 

The  mother  is  still  ill  but  the  help 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  give  has 
done  much  to  help  the  family  over  this 
crisis. 

Further  contributions  will  be  most  wel- 
come. Richmond  Mayo-Smith 

593  Bridg;e  street,  Dedham. 
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$25,000  Bequest 
Of  Igleheart  Is 
Given  to  Blind 

The  EvansviHe- "'B' IricT  association 
yesterday  was  In  receipt  of  a  check 
for  sf25,00IT  fro"m  '  Mr',  and  Mrs.  J. 
G'.ltner  Igleheart,  covering  a  bequest 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Leslie  Igle- 
heart. Members  of  the  board  of  the 
Lighthouse  yesterday  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  the  action  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Igleheart  in  making  imme- 
diate settlement  of  the  bequest,  inas- 
much as  the  money  is  so  much  needed 
t,hi-  year. 

The  principal  is  added  to  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  fund  for  a  home  which  the 
organization  hopes  to  erect,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Lauenstein,  president,  said  yes- 
terday, and  the  Interest  will  be  used 
for  the  much  needed  charities  of  the 
|  association. 

The  Lighthouse  and  the  warehouse 
of  the  association  in  Ingle  Btreet  were 
given  to  the  association  by  H.  T. 
Chute. 
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Quilt  Made  By  Blind 
Woman  in  Show 


i v#  — ° — 

|  A  q|iil#  knitted  of  cream- 
colored  yarn  will  be  entered  in 
The  Star  Telegram  quilt  show 
by  Mrs.  J.  Q,  Busch,  72,  of 
Hugo.  She  has  been  totally 
blind  for  22  years. 

Mrs.  Busch  was  about  three 
months  knitting  the  quilt  which 
is  designated  with  a  diamond 
pattern.  She  has  made  six  quilts 
in  th  past  12  years,  and  also 
knits  any  kind  of  lace,  inser- 
tion, sweaters,  scarfs,  caps  and' 
the  like. 

The  quilt  show  opens  on  Feb. 
9  in  the  basement  of  Leonard 
Brothers  Department  Store.  All 
quilts  must  be  mailed  or 
brought  to  The  Star  Telegram 
by  Feb.  7. 

A  pineapple  pattern  was  us- 
ed in  designing  the  quilt  which 
Mrs".  J.  T.  Johnston.  2700  West 
Thirtieth  Street,  Fort  Worth, 
plans  to  enter  in  the  unique 
quilt  division  of  the  show. 

The  designs  on  the  farm  life 
quilt  which  Mrs.  Earl  Rives, 
Plainview,  will  enter  in  the 
show,  have  been  tinted  with 
wax  crayola.  The  figures  are 
outlined  with  embroidery 
thread. — Fort  Worth  Star  Tele- 
gram. 
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B00TH  TARKINGT0N 
SHOWS  BIG  GAIN 

BALTIMORE,  Jan.  31  (AP)— Able  to 
recognize  friends  and  distinguish  the 
color  of  the  landscape,  after  months  of 
darkness,  Booth  Tarkington  today 
packed  his  grips  to  leave  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
his  14-year  fight  to  overcome  cataracts 
has  been  successful.  His  improvement, 
however,  will  be  gradual. 

Tarkington  made  plans  to  go  to 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  to  rest  be- 
fore returning  to  Wilmer  Institute  to  be 
fitted  ■with  three  pairs  of  glasses.  "I 
will  have  to  have  a  holster  made  to 
carry  them  in,"  he  said.  He  ■will  con- 
tinue his  writing. 
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Protection  to  Blind  and  Deaf  Pedes- 
:    t      ^   Willy 

J  fort  to  reduce  automobile 
rtsrlients"hi  Budapest,  Hungary,  police 
liavel  ordered  blind  and  deaf  pedes- 
trians to  wear  broad  yellow  bands  on 
their  arms  to  attract  the  attention  ol 
motor  car  drivers.  I 

""Bo<=,Toh,  ly\ass.,Hetaldi, 
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RADIO  RUINS  TRADE 

SPARTA,    Wis.— Radio   has    ruined 
the  business  of  "Blind  Jasper"  Kinder, 


The  National  Institute  for  the"  Blind 
has  produced  a  ball  that  makes  a  sound- 
as  it  travels  along  the  ground  or 
through  the  air,  which  should  be  useful 
in  games  such  as  cricket. 


street  musician,  and  that  gentleman, 
for  the  first  time  in  52  yea  s,  is  torced 
to  give  up  his  trade.  Kinder  says  that 
radio  has  acquainted  people  with  new 
types  of  music  and  that  they  no  longer 
care  for  the  old  songs  which  used  to 
attract  them.  His  earnings  for  the 
past  year  were  the  smallest  he  evei 
made.  He  supports  himself  and  s 
blind  wife  as  a  street  musician. 
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Little  Blind  Girl 
fieeds  Clothes; 
Ledger  Offers 

Chance  to  Aid  Her 

•  Interested  neighbors  are  seeking 
clothing  for  a  totally  blind  12-3 
old    Quincy   girl,    whose  "Ta"tne 
dead  and  whose  mother  has  been  i 
with  neuritis  for  two  months.  '1 

has   been   given   food   and 
many  persons,  but  clothes, 
ded. 

young  girl  has   been  going 

.  c  100I  for  the  blind  from  time 

but  circumstances  have 

ted      constant      attendance. 

anxious     to    go   to   school 

q  If  she  is  properly  clothed. 

mother  ia  recovering  from 
effects   of  her  illness  and   ex- 
perts io  go  to  work  again  after  a 
short  rest.    The  young  girl  Is  quite 
large  for  her  age. 

Clothing  for  the  child  may  be 
brought  to  the  Patriot  Ledger 
office,  where  it  will  be  given  to 
the  proper  persons. 

"FRIEND"  OF  BLIND 
IN  CAMBRIDGE  HELD 

John    Stearns,    48,    Charged 

with  Larceny  Through 

Misrepresentation. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Feb.  l2— (AP)  John 
Stearns,  48,  "friend"  of  the  blind  work- 
ers of  Cambridge,  today  was  sentenced 
in  District  Court  to  a  year  in  jail  and 
fined  $200.  He  was  charged  with  lar- 
ceny through  misrepresentation  and 
peddling-  without  a  license.  He  ap- 
pealed  and   was   held   in    $2000. 

Police  alleged  that  Stearns  peddled 
brooms  and  told  housewives  such  sad 
stories  of  the  blind  that  they  gave  him 
sums  of  mori 


p-^  Geography    for   the   Blind    1 

A  school  geography,  i'|',]lll1'"ii*^"gnq 
and  dUrgrains,  has  been  prepared  in 
Brailli-'fSpeNftfr  the  use  of  blind  chil- 
dren in  Eng&nd,  the  work  consisting 
of  seven  laVge  volumes  weighing  23 
fiounds. 


Blinded  by  Bolt 


While  looting  from  a  window  of 
her  sorority  nouse  at  Baker  Uni- 
versity, Baldwin  City,  Kan.,  Miss 
Helen  Beauchamp  was  stricken 
blind  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which 
paralyzed  her  optic  nerves.  She 
cannot  close  her  eyes  and  the  eye- 
balls are  turned  upward  in  the 
sockets.  Science  has  interested  it- 
self in  her  strange  case. 
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German  'Sea  DeviV  to 
Lecture  In  City  for 
Society  Benefit 


COUNT  FELIX  VON  LUC^CNEK. 

Count  von  Luckner,  famed  "Sea 
Devil"  of  the  German  navy, 
whose  single-handed  exploits 
made  him  the  outstanding  naval 
hero  of  the  World  War.  has 
agreed  to  come  to  Louisville  for 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Blind  to  deliver  a  1— kire  Feb- 
ruan^iwPllWrtinights  ofuBBim- 
HSusauditorium.  Cbunt  von  Luck- 
ner is  expected  to  tell  of  the  sea 
raids  which  terrorized  Allied  ship- 
ping for  eighteen  months.  His 
skill  at  camouflaging  vessels  he 
captured  and  sailed  enabled  him 
to  escape  detection  and  capture 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  although 
dozens  of  Allied  battle  craft  were 
hunting  him  down.  jt 


Go VVMcyoN,  ^/-i     '  l  rv^ 


Radio  Finds  Blind  Main's  Dog 

As  the  result  U  a  radio"  broadcast  a 
blind  t  ex-soldier  at  Dort/und,  Ger- 
gain  has  hisd^  which  led 
t.  Two  days  after  the 
ihe  pet  was  returned  to  its 
having  strayed  to  a  town 
some  distance  away. 
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Fear  50  Will  Die 
from  Ginger  Extract 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  4  (A. P.)— With 
twenty-one  cases  of  paralysis  and  one 
of  total  blindness  from  drinking  Jamaica 
ginger  extract  already  reported,  city 
health  department  heads  fear  the  num- 
ber of  victims  may  go  to  fifty-  Dr. 
George  M.  Stevens  expressed  belief  that 
the  extract  was  shipped  into  the  city  in 
barrel  lots. 
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BROOM  SWINDLE 

LEADS  TO  ARREST 



Articles  Made  bv  Blind  Sold, 
Not  Delivered.  Charge 


Complaints  received  by  the  division 
of  the  state  education  department  car- 
ing for  the  blind  of  the  operations  of 
a .  swindler  taking  orders  and  getting 
money  for  brooms  and  mops  he  repre- 
sented were  made  by  blind  wards  of 
the  state  but  which  were  never  delivered 
led  to  the  arrest  in  Cambridge  yester- 
day of  John  H.  Shurtleff,  50,  of  Upton 
street,  Boston. 

Shurtleff  was  arraigned  In  court  on 
a  charge  of  peddling  without  a  license 
and  his  case  continued  until  Monday  to 
permit  investigation  of  the  complaints 
made  to  the  blind  division  of  the  state 
department  of  education. 

His  arrest  followed  inquiries  made  by 
the  wife  of  Prof.  Archibald  T.  Davidson 
of  the  Harvard  department  of  music  to 
whom  Shurtleff  tried  to  sell  brooms. 
He  called  at  the  Davidson  home  in 
Francis  street.  Cambridge,  with  samples 
of  brooms  he  said  were  made  at  a  state 
school  for  the  blind.  Mrs.  Davidson 
gave  him  an  order,  and  tendered,  a 
check.  Shurtleff  asked  that  the  check 
be  made  payable  to  him. 

Mrs.  Davidson  became  suspicion.'-,  got 
rid  of  Shurtleff' and  telephoned  to  Rob- 
ert J.  Bramhall,  a  director  in  the  bland 
division  of  the  state  education  depart- 
ment. She  was  urged  to  get  into  im- 
mediate touch  with  the  Cambridge  po- 
lice. 

When  Shurtleff  returned  today,  with 
the  brooms,  he  was  met  by  James  Do- 
hcrty,  of  the  Cambridge  police  and  ar- 
rested on  the  technical  charge  of  ped- 
dling without  being  licensed. 

Mr.  Bramhall  informed  the  police 
that  scores  of  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  activities  of  a  swindler 
getting  money  from  persons  who  were 
never  able  to  get  the  brooms  they 
bought,  as  they  thought,  from  the 
state's  blind  wards.  On  Monday,  if 
these  victims  can  identify  Shurtleff, 
additional  charges  will  be  preferred 
against  him. 

^QgVoH,  Mass.  QA.oJdi 
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SHURTLEFF  ACCUSED 
jdOF  BROOiniACKET" 

Fake  Salesman  Arrested  in 
Car  iidge 


With  the  arraignment  In  East  Cam- 
bridge District  Court  yesterday  of 
John  H.  Shurtleff,  SO,  of  34  Upton  st, 
Boston,  authorities  believe  they  have 
the  man  who  has  victimized  many 
women  by  purporting  to  be  an  a^int 
for  the  State  School  for  the  Blinds  The 
police  say  this  man  as  been  collecting 
money  for  brooms  and  brushes  whi:h 
were  never  delivered.  He  has  oper- 
ated In  Brookline,  Belmont,  Boaton 
and  Cambridge,  it  is  said. 

Patrolman  Joseph  Doherty  arrested 
Shurtleff  at  the  home  of  Prof  Archi- 
bald T.  Davison,  22  Francis  av  Cam- 
bridge yesterday  as  the  result  of  a 
telephoned  complaint  by  Mrs  Davison. 


JOHN     H.     SHURTLEFF 

He  was  accused  of  peddling  without  a 
license  and  the  case  was  continued 
until  Monday,  when  several  counts  of 
larceny  will  be  brought  against  him. 

Capt  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  chief  in- 
spector, recognized  Shurtleff  as  an 
"old  offender."  The  chief  inspector 
says  he  has  been  convicted  of  larceny 
by  bad  checks  and  his  picture  was  on 
file  in  police  headquarters. 

Robert  J.  Bramhall,  director  of  Oie 
State  Division  for  the  Blind,  gave  the 
police  the  names  of  the  following 
complainants:  Mrs  Phineas  Hubbard, 
36  Arlington  st,  Mrs  H.  W.  Smythe,  15 
Elmwood  av,  Mrs  Henry  H.  Clark,  15 
Kirkland  road,  Mrs  A.  R.  Robertson, 
Kirkland  pi,  and  Mrs  Edward  S.  King, 
54  Concord  av,  all  of  Cambridge. 

These  women  reported  the  man  had 
collected  money  from  them,  saying  the 
brooms  would  be  delivered.  After  a 
wait  of  two  weeks  or  so,  they  tele- 
phoned the  State  director.  Mr  Bram- 
hall said  many  anonymous  complaints 
had  also  been  received  from  women. 
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VIMS  OF 
1  FRAUD 

Self-Style    Agent    Alleged   to 

Have  Taken  Cash  Orders  for 

Brooms  and  Mops 

The  wife  of  a  Harvard  profes- 
sor is  credited  today  with  hav- 
ing brought  about  the  capture 
of  John  H.  Shurtleff,  alias  John 
R.  Stevens,  known  a  few  years 
ago  as  the.  "college  confidence 
man,"  who  is  being  held  ponding 
police  investigation  of  his  activi- 
ties as  an  agent  for  "the  State 
school  for  the  blind. "___ 

It  was  Mrs.  ArcrnT>ald~T.  Davison, 
of  22  Francis  St..  Cambridge,  wife 
of  the  head  of  the  Harvard  music 
department,  who  brought  about 
Shurtleff's  arrest. 

becomes  susncious 

v^W,rt,h°ff  h,S  a"eged  to  ha™ 
Vn '  e?  ,h  hrymr  "  few  days  a-o 
and  taken  an  order.  Instead  of 
EAYir.j  him  CPsh  snc  toU  hj£d8£ 
would   rr.ve    him    B    check    wCn    he 


ZJFa  ,u  the  ~00ds-  w"en  he 
"Jed  to  have  the  check  made  rut 

wlf    naou    ShS    bWame    Suspicions. 

When    Shurtleff    again    came    to 
her  home    according  to  police.  Mrs 

ann'TT  t"PPed  into  another  room 

Shur  W?  ned  POliCe'  She  en^Sed 
Shurtleff  ln  a  conversation  until 
Off.cer  Joseph  Doherty  of  the  Brat- 
tle sq.  station   arrived. 

When  arraigned  in  East  Cam- 
bridge district  court  Shurtleff  ££, 
licanied  ^',th  Peddli^  without 
arrj&*  Po,Ice  a™°unce  he  will  be 
"htrf  hf  ™  S6Veral  other  C0U^S 
Monday6    aPPear'    in    COUrt    ■««» 

MANY    COMPLAINTS 

ofCthhef  onSPKCt0r  Patrick  J-  hurley 

m'en    K  P??lnmt  heater  Xston 

the  blind"'  SUte    sch001    for 

i?Sv^  <*ief  l„. 
working  th»  «„  ?  :  he  has  °een 
section*   o    8  Be,^US1re    residential 

Cambridg°efail?eStnon.    Br°°kIin9' 
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STRICKEN  BLIND 
WMLEAT  MOVIES 

Portsmouth  Youth  Loses 
Sight  During  Show 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 
PORTSMOUTH,  N  H.  Feb  7-Strick- 
en  blind  last  evening  while  attending  i 
moving  picture  show  in  the  Arcadia 
theatre,  George  Carkins,  19,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Fred  Carkins  of  708  Maple- 
wood  av,  was  still  without  his  sight 
this  evening. 

Young  Carkins,  who  is  employed  at 
the  local  Navy  Yard  as  «  welder,  was  I 
attending  the  picture  show  accom- 
panied by  his  sister  and  cousin,  when 
le  was  stricken  in  the  middle  of  the 
show.  At  no  time  previously,  accord- 
ing to  his  parents/has  the  boj  exneri- 
enced  any  ailments  with  his  eyes. 


er. 
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FARM  FOR  THE  BLIND 
BEIlftTESTfrBttSttED 

ro^?en^clLy  farm  for  the  blind,  on 
which    able-bodied,   adult   blind   peo- 

ti5Pty  i  a.rn  trades  and  at  the  same 
hiH?/51-0^6  their  own  livelihood,  is 
rfi"/  esflbUshed  on  a  small  farm  in 

ii?wtiS*1^*ounty'  one  mlle  south  of 
Midaietown,  by  C.  B.  Martin,  former 
superintendent     of     the      Kentucky 

£°    * for  the  Bllnd  ln  Louisville. 
„k„    '^  !tr.tm  several  years  ago  pur- 
chased this  plot  of  ground  and  ha? 
stocked   it   at  his  own   expense.     H» 
intends   that  the   blind   persons   who 
come  to  live  on  the  farm  shall  learn 
to    raise    poultry    and    rabbits,    chair 
caning   broom  and  mop  making,  and 
other  trades  that  will  enable  them 
earn  their  own  living.     He  hopes  to 
be  able  soon  to  build  a  darfi»tt!r>  b  i 


<\ 
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the  farm  and  a  gymnasium  where 
the  blind  persons  can  have  recrea- 
tion. 

One  of  the  first  blind  men  who 
will  go  to  this  farm  is  Dennis  Star- 
gill,  son  of  John  Sturgill,  Hrndman. 
who  recently  became  permanently 
blind  in  both  eyes.  For  some  months 
he  has  been  under  treatment  at  'he 
Good  Samaritan  hospital.  When  it 
was  learned  that  his  affliction  could 
not  be  cured  he  decided  to  go  today 
to  the  new  farm  for  the  blind.  He 
will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Jessie 
Yancey,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Payette  Community  Council. 
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STRICKEN  BUND 
DURING  MOVIE 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H.,  Feb.  7— 
Stricken  blind  last  evening  while  at- 
tending a,  moving  picture  show  in  the 
Arcadia  Theatre  here,  George  Carkins, 
19,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Carkins 
cf  70S  Maplewood  avenue,  was  still 
Without   his   sight   this  evening. 

Young  Carkins,  who  is  employed  at 
the  local  navy  yard  as  a  welder,  was 
attending  the  picture  show,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister  and'  cousin, 
when  he  was  stricken  in  the  middle  of 
the  show.  He  was  taken  to  his  home 
and  tonight  it  was  impossible  to  state 
whether  the  young  man  had  suffered  a 
temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  sight. 
At  no  time  previous,  according  to  his 
parents,  has  the  boy  experienced  any 
ailments  with  his  eyes. 
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Sad  Stories  of 

Hind  Land  Him 
Year's  Sentence 

Cambridge,  Feb.  12  (IP) — John 
Steams,  48,  "friend."  of  the  blind 
workers  of  Cambridge,  today  was  sen- 
tenced in  district  court  to  a  year  in 
jail  and  fined  $200.  He  was  charged 
with  larceny  through  misrepresenta- 
tion and  peddling  without  a  license. 
He  appealed  and  was  held  in  $2000. 

Police  alleged  that  Steams  peddled 
books  and  told  housewives  such  sad 
stories  of  the  blind  that  they  gave 
him  sums  of  money. 
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<TJ        Aged  Pair  Saved  In  Lynn 

LYNN,  Feb.  17  (INS)— A  76-year- 
old  blind  woman  and  an  83-year-old 
Civil  "War  veteran,  were  among  forty 
persons  driven  to  the  street  today 
when  fire,  in  the  rear  of  a  restaurant, 
threatened  to  spread  to  a  lodging 
house  here. 

The  blind  woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Donovan,  was  rescued  by-  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Ernest  Cross  and  her  hus- 
band. John  Barry,  83,  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, was  assisted  to  the  street  by 
volunteers  and  firemen. 
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Purvis  X*\f**-c*c*t\  Tliii'L-T     Romance  came  into  the  darkened 

^upia  i-iercea  uarK.   ]iveg  of  Mrs  Mary  Karlson  62,  and 

blind,  and  Joseph  Young,  also  62,  and  partially  blind,  both  Welfare  Is- 
land, N.  Y.,  inmates.  Rev.  Dr.  Sidney  Usher,  "sHown  with  them,  per- 
formed ceremony.  Bride  is  greeting  bed-ridden  inmate. 
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Thousands  Pay  Last  Tribute 
at  General  Edwards's  Bier 


Crowds  File  by  Catafalque  in  Hall  of  Flags,  Many 
Showing  Their  Grief  in  Unusual  Demonstra- 
tion for  Beloved  War-time  Leader 


The  cheers  that  were  his  life  were 
stilled.  Hands  that  applauded  him  were 
shackled  by  the  unbreakable  manacles 
of ,  death.  Heads  that  uplifted  to  gaze 
on  him  in  life  were  bowed.  Hearts  that 
beat  steadfastly  for  him,  ached. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  any  man  in 
this  state  was  paid  by  more  than  25,000 
persons  who  for  se\en  hours  filed  past 
the  bier,  of  Maj.-Gen.  Clarence  R.  Ed- 
wards in  the  Hall  of  Flags  at  the  State 
House. 

DosVoK,  N\as<3.,'C>.S>.)AomTov: 
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His  Mite 

London 

HOW  a  boy's  gift  of  a  halfpenny 
has  already  become  many, 
many  pounds  is  told  by  Harold 
K.  Riley  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  connection  with  a 
visit  he  paid  to  the  Corrimal  Publio 
School,  in  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia. 

When  he  visited  the  school  recentlj 
he  told  the  boys  and  girls  there  about 
the  Braille  version  of  the  Scriptures 
for  the  blind,  and,  after  showing  them 


BLIND   PAY   TRIBUTE 

He  was  blind.  But  he  could  see  his 
leader.  He  saw  him  in  life  before  the 
battle  had  robbed  him  of  his  sight. 
The  blind  veteran,  clinging  to  the  arm 
of  a  "buddy"  with  one  hand  and 
grasping  a  cane  in  the  other,  felt  his 
way  into  the  hall.  His  companion 
halted  him  at  the  edge  of  the  bier. 
Though  he  could  not  see  the  blind 
warrior  he  looked  down.  Then  his 
head  snapped  upward.  He  stared 
ahead  into  everlasting  darkness  and 
his*  hand  rose   in  salute. 


a  copy,  said  that  these  books  were 
sold  below  cost  and  sometimes  given 
away. 

Next  morning  as  he  was  talking  to 
a  woman  who  kept  a  small  candy 
store,  a  boy  came  up  to  him  and  hold- 
ing out  a  halfpenny,  said  to  him, 
"That's  for  you,  mister.  You  are  the 
Bible  man  who  came  to  school  yes- 
terday and  told  us  about  the  Bible 
for  blind  people.  You  can't  afford  to 
do  that,  mister!" 

"Afford  what?"  asked  Mr.  Riley. 

"To  sell  those  books  for  one-and- 
six,  and  to  give  some  away  free,"  he 
replied. 

Mr.  Riley  explained  that  money 
was  given  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
done.  "That's  all  right,"  continued  the 


73 


boy,  "but  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
afford  to  do  it."  And  he  handed  over 
the  coin. 

After  the  boy  had  left  the  shop,  the 
proprietress  said,  "If  that  were  my 
halfpenny,  I'd  never  part  with  it! 
That  is  the  poorest  boy  in  our  town. 
I  know  he  only  had  two  halfpence, 
and  he  has  given  the  society  half." 

Many  donations  have  come  to  the 
funds  of  the  society  because  of  the 
boy's  gift,  according  to  Mr.  Riley. 
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BLIND  MAN  HAS 
k  BREAD  MONOPOLY 

'  SHELDON.  Wis.,  Feb.  19  (UP)— The 
only  store  in  this  village  selling  bread 
is  that  of  John  Dahl.  who  is  blind.  His 
competitors  agreed  not  to  sell  bread  so 
that  Dahl  would  be  assured  enough 
business   for  a   living. 

LyNN,  Mass.,  JVecv^. 
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I  NEW  BRAILLE  PRESS 

MAKES  SPEED  RECORD 

A  recently  invented  rotary  press  for 
the  printing  of  Braille  type  has  been 
installed  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand pages  of  Braille  reading  material 
are  being  turned  out  in  an  hour,  a 
speed  five  times  greater  than  has  ever 
before  been  possible. 

Under  older  systems  of  Braille 
mnting  it  was  necessary  to  make  every 
dot  by  hand,  so  that  reading  matter 

■  for  the  blind  was  not  only  scarce  but 

!  often  prohibitory  in  price. 
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ALBANY  BLIND  MEN 
IN  BOWLING  VICTORY 


New  York,  Feb  20  —  Albany  bowl- 
ers today  held  the  laurels  in  a  unique! 
bowling1  contest.  An  Albany  team  of 
blind  mpn  defeated  a  team  of  New 
kWR  sightless  men  here  last  night 
winning  two  games,  339  to  307  and  4C 
td  241. 
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BLIND   BRIDGE  PLAYERS 

The  Progressive  Blind  Women's  Club 
of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  recently  held  a 
bridge  party  between  blind  members 
and  players  with  perfect  "eye'Sight.  The 
cards  were  marked  with  the  Braille 
code. 
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One  of  the  town's  most  distinguished 
eye-speciallsls,  who  Is  very  touchy 
about  having  his  name  published  and 
actually  made  us  take  an  oath  on  it, 
reveals  the  intensely  Interesting  psy- 
chological side  of  the  blind  and  the 
near-blind.  In  many  rflsTTrnces  the 
near-blind  are  more  tragic  than  the 
blind.  To  the  doctor  who  knows  the 
hopelessness  of  a  case  the  fortitude  of 


some  of  these  people  Is  like  a  breath 
of  the  sublime.  The  near-blind,  90  per 
cent  of  them,  will  risk  total  blindness 
if  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  that  a  danger- 
ous operation,  no  matter  how  fragile 
the  chance,  will  win  them  better  vision. 

The  consequences  bring  out  the  very 
highest  order  of  drama.  A  young  girl, 
who  can  barely  gee  is  told  the  meaning 
of  an  operation  with  its  great  possi- 
bility ot  leaving  her  totally  blind,  mo*t 
often  a  50-50  gamble.  Tes,  she'll  take 
the  chance.  Even  if  it  is  only  a  single 
sunset,  the  sight  of  a.  flower,  of  a.  child, 
and  then  complete  blindness  again  In- 
stead £f  part  vision,  she'll  chance  it. 
•   *   •    • 

The  amazingly  cunning  operation  is 
performed  to  the  best  of  mankind's 
modern .  surgical  skill.  And  the  girl 
sees.  It  is  anything  but  perfect 
vision— if  you  or  I  had  it  we'd  feel  ter- 
ribly distressed — but  for  her  it  is  the 
very  ultimate  of  imaginable  happiness. 
The  two  types  of  emotional  excitement 
that  have  never  been  adequately  de- 
scribed anywhere  are  those  of  a  man 
coming  out  of  prison  after  a  long  term 
and  a  person  long  smitten  with  blind- 
ness who   is   suddenly  able   to   see. 

This  girl  had  such  improved  vision 
as  it  was — for  a  month.  She  is  now 
totally  blind  and  will  never  see  again, 
but  her  personality  is  as  divine  a  les- 
son in  just  sheer  greatness,  a  spiritual- 
ized kind  of  resignation,  as  any  ot  us 
may  hope  to  encounter  In  a  lifetime. 
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HAILS  CHAPLIN  AID  TO  BLIND 


L.   H.  Carris  Says  New  Film   Gives 
Tru«    Picture   of   Afflicted. 

Charlie  Chaplin,  who  in  his  latest 
picture  portrays  a  tramp  in  love 
with  a  blind  girl,  has  revealed  in  a 
letter  to  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  made  public  yesterday,  that 
in  the  new  film  he  has  attempted 
to  show  the  affliction  "realistically, 
as  I  have  seen  it  in  my  own  personal 
experience." 

"The  efforts  you  are  making  to 
eliminate  all  causes  leading  to  unnec- 
sary  blindness  are  humanitarian  in 
the  broadest  sense,  and  deserving  of 
public  interest  and  support,"  he 
wrote.  "I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
you  for  continued  success  in  your 
splendid  undertaking." 

In  reply,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  society,  wrote  the 
actor  that  "you  have  portrayed  with 
profound  understanding  the  tragedy 
of  blindness.  Miss  Cherrill's  per- 
formance as  the  blind  flower  girl  is 
strikingly  realistic  and  most  touch- 
ing. You  have  rendered  a  double 
service  by  giving  us  in  one  stroke  a 
great  artistic  production  and  a  true 
picture  of  loneliness  and  helplessness 
which  is  the  fate  of  the  blind." 


A 
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Twins  Bring  Light  to  Darkened  Life 


Mrs.  Edna  Locke  of  Chicago  has  been  blind  since  infancy  and  never 
will  be  able  to  see  their  faces,  but  she  bskaasstthe  joys  of  motherhood 
now.  Her  twins  are  being  held  by  Nurses  Beatrice  Pohlman,  left,  and 
Elfrieda  Korwitr.  Her  rays  of  sunshine  will  come  to  her  as  she  touches 
her  twin  babes  and  hears  them  croon. 


cises.  These  men  are  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Ac^ 
credited.  Commercial  Schools  which 
will  hold  a  regular  session  in  Bow- 
ling Green  beginning  Thursday 
evening  and  continuing  through 
Saturday  night. 


.*  '  — 

BLTXDCARRY  POLICE  WHISTLES 

WW  Tlaven,  Ct. — The  shrill  blast  of 
a  police  whistle  may  mean  the  cop  saw 
you  speeding,  or  just  a  blind  man 
crossing-  the  street  here  now.  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  Haven  Association  of 
the  Blind  have  just  been  authorized 
to  carry  police  whistles  to  summon 
assistance   when    they    wish    to    cross 
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BUND  MAN  LEADS 
115  "HITTING  TRAIL" 

Hundreds    Turned    Away! 
From  Sunday's  Meeting 

Evangelist  Pleads  for  People  to 
Accept  Redeemer 


"What  shall  I  now  do  with  Jesus?" 

That,  Billy  Sunday  told  a  packed 
house  at  Tremont  Temple  last  night, 
is  the  most  important  question  facing 
the  American  people  today.  Beside  it, 
such  important  questions  as  prohibi- 
tion, irrigation  projects,  disarmament 
and  free  trade  lose  their  significance, 
he   said. 

Opening  his  second  and  lasrt  week 
of  old-time-reiijnon  revivals  in  Boston, 
the  evangelist  declared  that  '  your 
treatment  of  Jesus  determines  your 
damnation  or  your  salvation.  You 
don't  need  to  damn  and  curse  to  treat 
Jesus  badly,  you  need  only  to  leave 
Him  alone  or  pretend  to  accept  Him. 
to  call  on  Him  by  name  when  your 
heart  is  fai  from  Him." 

Hundreds  of  late-comers  were  turned 
away  last  night.  Station  WL.EX  broad- 
cast the    sermon. 

Blind  Man  Leads  Way 

At  the  end  after  more  than  an  hour 
of  indicting '  machine  politicians  like 
Pilate,  "trimmers"  of  Christ,  and  ag- 
nostics, Billy  stood  on  a  chair  with 
one  foot  on  top  of  the  pulpit  and 
asked:   "How  many  will  take  a  stand 


for   Jesus?" 

"How  many  will  come  forward  and 
take  my  hand  to  show  that  they  want 
Jesus  in  their  lives  or  want  a  renewed 
faith  in  Him?"  he  asked.  There  was 
a  hesitation  through  the  audience.  The 
choir  began  to  sing,  softly.  Billy 
leaned   forward,   arms   thrown   out. 

Then,  with  the  faltering  step,  a  blind 
man  stepped  out  of  the  main  aisle, 
well  toward  the  back,  and  slowly  made, 
his  way  forward,  guided  by  a  middle- 
aged  woman.  Every  eye  in  the  big 
hah  was  on  him.  Those  in  the  front 
rows  saw  him,  caught  the  spirit,  and 
surrounded  him  at  the  platform,  reach- 
ing up  their  hands  to  meet  the  evan- 
gelist's. 

NOTED  EDUCATOR, 
ONCE  BLIND,  WILL 
SPBOTlOOON 


Pish,  of  Chicago,  will  speak 
lock  Friday  morning  at 
kercises  of  the  Bowling 
less     University.       Mr. 
linent    educator,    was 
for  30  years  and  his 
sight  was  restored  last  June. 

Mr.  Pish  has  been  the  subject  of 
hundreds  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  and  his  story  has  been 
told  on  the  screen  in  both  silent  and 
talkie  pictures. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Fish,  five  other 
prominent  business  school  men  from 
different  points  of  the  United  States 
will  be  present  at  the  chapel  exer- 


; 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  MOVIES. 


A  Comparatively  few  years  ago  a  highly  respected  and 
beloved  Tauntonian,  sadly  afflicted  for  many  years  through  loss 
bf  sight,  became  a  part  owner  in  the  first  motion  picture  house 
in  Taunton.  During  his  entire  life  he  was  interested  in  the 
movie  business  and  keenly  interested  in  its  steady  development. 
The  writer  well  remembers  meeting  Louis  B.  Walker  one  day 
during  the  early  operation  of  the  Casino  theatre  under  the 
Donovan-Walker  management  and  being  invited  to  go  with 
him  to  see  a  western  picture  at  his  theatre  which  Mr.  Walker 
thought  would  interest  two  of  the  writer's  children.  The  four 
went  together  and,  through  some  subtle  sense,  Mr.  Walker  ap- 
peared to  take  a  keen  interest  in  what  was  on  the  screen,  asking 
quietly  whispered  questions,  smiling,  listening  to  the  music 
accompanying  the  film,  and  seeming  to  take  great  enjoyment 
in  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  youngsters. 

Telling  of  this  story  is  caused  by  a  comment  by  an  editorial 
writer  who  mentions  an  incident  somewhat  similar,  stating 
that  a  blind  man  in  a  southern  city  recently  went  with  a  friend 
to  a  moving  picture  theater,  to  kill  time  during  a  wait  between 
trains.  The  blind  man,  naturally,  could  not  see  the  pictures, 
hut  he  could  enjoy  the  sound  effects  and  as  his  friend  occasion- 
any  whispered  a  brief  description  of  the  scenes  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  his  visit.    The  writer  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

"What  we  wish  to  record  here,  however,  is  that  the  theater 
manager  refused  to  accept  the  blind  man's  money ;  and  follow- 
ing on  this  incident,  all  of  the  moving  picture  theaters  of  that 
particular  city  passed  a  rule  providing  that  a  blind  person  could 
be  admitted  free  if  he  were  accompanied  by  a  friend  who  could 
see.  And  it  occurs  to  us  that  this  is  a  good  idea,  which  deserves 
copying.  It  would  not  cost  the  theater  people  anything  ap- 
preciable, as  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  would  be  small ;  and  it  would  occasionally  bring  to 
a  blind  person  a  bit  of  recreation  that  otherwise  would  be 
missed." 
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The  Blind  and  the  Movies 


A  blind  man  in  a  southern  city  recently 
went  with  a  friend  to  a  moving  picture  the- 
atre, to  kill  time  during  a  wait  between 
trains.  The  blind  man,  naturally,  could  not 
see  the  pictures,  but  he  could  enjoy  the  sound 
effects  and  as  his  friend  occasionally  whis- 
pered a  brief  description  of  the  scenes  he 
was  able  to  enjoy  his  visit. 

What  we  wish  to  record  here,  however, 
is  that  the  theatre  manager  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  blind  man's  money;  and  following 
on  this  incident,  all  of  the  moving  picture 
theatres  of  that  particular  city  passed  a  rule 
providing  that  a  blind  person  could  be  ad- 
mitted free  if  he  were  accompanied  by  a 
friend  who  could  see.  And  it  occurs  to  us 
that  this  is  a  good  idea,  which  deserves  copy- 
ing. It  would  not  cost  the  theatre  people 
anything  appreciable,  as  the  number  of  blind 
persons  who  would  take  advantage  of  it 
would  be  small;  and  it  would  occasionally 
bring  to  a  blind  person  a  bit  of  recreation 
that  otherwise  would  be  missed. 


BLIND  MAN  AND  ESCORT 
STRUCK  BY  MOTOR 

A  Ufa*  man  and  his  aged  M 
tossed    20    feet    and    received    injuries 
which  may  prove  fatal  when  struck  by 
an  automobile   operated   by  George   A 
Roberts,  of  155  Broad  street,  Wayland,' 
in  Newcomb  square,  Quincy,  last  night 
Both    were    taken   to   Quincy   Hospital 
45,  of  488  Cambridge  street.  Cambridge"' 
of  21  Jefferson  street,  Cambrid^. 
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SIX  BLIND  MEN  RESCUED 

AS  LOWEL  WORKSHOP  BURNS 


Institution  Supported  by  Public  and  Private 
Funds  Wiped  Out  by  Fire — Mail  Carrier 
Helps  Lead  Workers  to  Safety 


;  LOWELL,  March  2  (AP)— Six 
sightless  then  were  led  from  the 
Massachusetts  workshop  for  the  blind 
on  Merrimack  street  here  this  morn- 
ing when  fire  swept  the  structure. 
The  blaze  was  discovered  by  Stephen 
Machuk,  partially  blind  supervisor 
who  was  greeted  by  flames  as  he 
opened  a  cellar  door  to  investigate  a 
crackling  sound.  Machuk  first  assist- 
ed   Edward   Richardson,     deaf     and 
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Bill  to  Provide 
Books  for  Blind 
Goes  to  Hoover 

Measure  Authorizes  $100,000 

Annually   for   Publication 

and   Distribution 


By  Oliver  McKee,  Jr. 

Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Washington,  March  2 — Before  the  ses- 
sion closes  on  Wednesday,  Congressman 
Robert  Luce  of  Massachusetts  hopes  to 
have  placed  on  the  statute  books  the  bill 
which  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Library  voted  out  last  spring  for  books 
for  the  adult  blind.  Congress  has  now 
passed  the  measure,  and  all  it  needs  now 
ip  President  Hoovfer's  signature.  As  far 
back  as  1879  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment recognized  its  responsibility  in  the 
matter  by  authorizing  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  printing  of 
textbooks  for  the  blind.  This  has  since 
been  raised  to  $75,000  and  the  amount  is 
made  available  each  year  to  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  These  funds,  however, 
are  limited  to  the  publication  of  school 
books  and  material  for  blind  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  and 
90  per  cent  of  these  become  blind  in  adult 
life.  About  25,000  of  these  read  literature, 
mostly  printed  in  braille.  The  books 
available  are  woefully  inadequate,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  advanced  reading. 
In  the  New  York  Public  Library,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  a  special  department 
for  the  blind,  but  1000  titles  are  available! 
for  the  sightless,  while  the  seeing  have  a 


blind  worker,  to  the  street,  then  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  George  Jac- 
obs, a  letter  carrier,  who  helped  the 
others  out.  Loss  was  placed  at  $3000. 
The  workshop,  a  city,  state  and 
privately  supported  institution,  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  the  two-story 
wooden  building.  In  normal  times 
between  30  and  40  blind  persons  are 
given  employment  weaving  baskets 
and  manufacturing  other  articles. 


choice  of  over  1,000,000  titles.  Requests 
lor  new  books  and  titles  have  been  nu- 
merous, but  so  far  they  cannot  be  filled. 

Preference  to  Veterans 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  has  come 
to  the  President  is  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  in  the  publica- 
tion of  books  for  the  blind  and  their 
distribution.  Few  blind  persons  can  af- 
ford to  buy  books.  An  ordinary  print  of 
the  Bible  can  be  obtained  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  whereas  the  Bible  for  the  blind 
runs  into  twenty-two  volumes  and  costs 
$80.  The  pending  bill  authorizes  $100,- 
000  annually,  which  will  probably  add  one 
hundred  titles  a  year  to  the  literature  for 
the  blind.  The  Library  of  Congress  would 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  handling 
this  money,  and  administering  the  new 
service.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
library  to  make  use  of  local  or  regional 
distributing  centers,  and  librarier  already 
serving  the  blind.  In  such  circulation 
it  is  proposed  to  give  preference  to  bor- 
rowers who  are  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  probably  decide 
not  to  establish  an  independent  printing 
plant,  but  to  use  where  possible  existing 
plants,  such  as  those  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis- 
ville, the  Braille  Institute  Plant  at  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Perkins  Institute  Plant  at 
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BRAILLE  READERS' 

LEAGUE  ORGANIZED 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
MOBILE,  Ala.— For  the  purpose  of 
promoting  an  interest  in  the  reading 
of  better  Braille  literature  a  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Braille  Read- 
ers' League  has  been  formally  or- 
ganized here. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  home 
of  Alvan  Thompson,  temporary 
chairman.  Plans  include  science,  re- 
ligion, psychology,  philosophy,  drama, 
fiction  and  history  as  subjects  for 
reading  and  study,  it  was  announced. 
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On  Two  Blind  Boys 
Seen  Walking 


Hand    in    hand,    through    darkness 
black  as  night, 

Trusting  Him  to  guide  you  on  your 
way, 

Confident  face  and  steady  step  be- 
tray 

Your    lack    of    that   most   precious 
gift  of  sight, 

Side    by   side1— a   perfect   comrade- 
ship 

We    seeing    mortals    newer    could 
attain. 

You    lose    material    joys    of    sight, 
but  gain 

A.  truer  sense  of  love — held  in  that 
grip 

Of  hand   on   hand — while   stepping 
into  space, 

Leaning  each  upon  the  other-  on- 
ward ! 

Steadfast  gaze  through  blackness— 
always  forward! 

I    learn    of    Faith    from   your    firm, 
trusting  pace. 

M.  G.  S. 


BUND  MAN'S  PAINTING 
ONE  OF  FEATURES 

OF  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT 

{-       

NEW  YORK,  March  6— A  paint- 
ing depicting  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica by  a  man  who  until  a  year  ago, 
was  blind,  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Independent  Artists  at 
Grand  Central  alace. 

Clyde  A.  Copson,  the  artist,  ex- 
palined  he  was  so  overjoyed  at  re- 
gaining his  sight  he  took  up 
painting. 

Other  exhibits  are  fully  up  to 
the  flamboyant  standards  of  for- 
mer years.  One  painting  depicts  a 
sylvan  landscape  with  a  cow  in  the 
foreground.  It  is  an  utterly  con- 
ventional picture  except  for-  the 
fact  that  the  cow  is  on  fire  and  is 
chewing  her  cud  contentedly 
while  wrapped  in  flames. 
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An  inexpensive,  rapid  process  for 
reading  by  the  blind— which,  it  is 
said,  will  be  SO  per  cent  cheaper 
than  books  made  by  the  present 
Braille  system — is  the  invention  of 
Jens  K.  Grondahl,  above,  news- 
paper published  of  Red  Wing, 
Minn.  His  invention  uses  perforat- 
ed rolls  somewhat  like  those  in 
player  pianos,  the  roll  passing 
through  a  machine  under  the  read- 
er's finger  tips.  / 
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BLIND  WOMAN  WRITES 

AND  DIRECTS  A  PLAY 


A  play  written  and  directed  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Bryan  of  Lexing- 
ton, who  is  blind,  will  be  present- 
ed at  the  Reorganized  Church 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  here  on  the 
evening  of  March  12,  beginning 
at  8:15  o'clock.  The  play  is  en- 
titled "The  Proud  Wife." 

The  play  will  be  given  as  a 
benefit  to  church  activities.  Miss 
Minnie  Jacobs  of  Richmond, 
who  also  is  blind,  will  play  the 
piano  and  other  music  will  be 
furnished  by  an  18-piece  orches- 
tra from  Independence. 
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BUN_D  MAN 
FIRST  NAMED 

Civil    Service    Commission 
Sends  New  List  for  City 

Infirmary  Job 

Martin  McCarthy  Incapaci- 
tated, Poirier  Informs 
Board 

-When  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
applied  to  the  Civil  Service  commis- 
sion this  week  to  certify  a  person  for 
the  position  of  permanent  fireman  at 
the  City  infirmary,  the  commission 
forwarded  the  name  of  a  blind  man, 
Martin  McCarthy,  51  Locust 
Mr.  McCarthy  notified  Charles  A.  Poi- 
rier, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Welfare,  of  his  physical  disability  and 
Mr.  Poirier  called  for  a  new  list. 
Those  certified  on  the  new  list  are 
Robert  J.  Anderson,  165  Clara  street. 
Evereste  Ricard,  151  Wood  street,  and 
William  Sullivan,  25  Mill  street. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  formerly  a  fire- 
man at  the  Isolation  hospital.  He 
had  a  fine  record  there  and  much 
regret  was  expressed  when  he  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  work  because  of 
failing  eyesight.  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
been  under  treatment  and  it  was  hoped 
that  his  sight  would  return.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  he  is  blind  and  unable 
to  assume  a  position. 

John  S.  Gilbert,  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  commission,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  case,  said  today:  "Mr. 
McCarthy  -was  formerly  employed  by 
the  Health  department.  He  was  given 
lrave  of  absence  because  of  ill  health, 
chiefly  eyesight  trouble  some  time  ago, 
and  at  that  time  requested  that  his 
name  be  placed  on  the  special  list, 
This  wa.i  done  and  we  certified  the 
name  from  that  list  without  knowing 
that  Mr.  McCarthy  had  last  his  < 
sight.  As  soon  as  that  was  learned, 
we  certified  three  mere  names  from 
the  regular  1* 

The  vacancy  at  the  City  Infirmary 
was  caused  by  the  discharge  nf  Charles 
Cummings  for  sleeping  on  dul 
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%/      Music   Score   for   Blind 

Negotiations  to  develop"~arT  interna- 
tional system  of  music  notation  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time  and  the 
Braille  Press  has  put  into  effect  a 
standardized  system  so  that  musicians 
of  any  nation  may  be  able  to  read  the 
music  of  any  other  country. 

*»  Two  blind  churchmen  are  mentioned  in  a 
recent  letter  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Loaring  Clark, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Missions' 
special  committee  on  literature  for  the  blind. 
One  is  a  blind  boy  who  reads  the  lessons  in 
the  church  school  services.  He  reads  them 
from  The  Church  Herald,  the  Braille  maga- 
zine. The  other  is  a  young  man  who  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  He  has  been  taught  the 
sign  language,  talks  with  his  fingers,  and  re 
ceives  communication  by  holding  his  hands 
over  the  other  person's  fingers.  He  weaves 
baskets,  makes  footstools,  typewrites,  reads 
Braille,  and  is  now  studying  French  by  him- 
self. He  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Reese  of 
southern  Ohio.  A  rector  has  had  the  Holy 
Communion  service  for  him,  the  boy  follow- 
ing it  in  Braille  as  it  was  read. 

At  the  parish  rooms  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Cortes  Street,  March  io,  a 
food  demonstration  was  given  by  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company.  Last  year  the 
demonstration  and  cooking  of  new  palatable 
recipes  proved  so  interesting  that  another 
date  was  arranged. 
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Blind  Get  Work 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — "With  the  open- 
ing of  a  concession  stand  in  the 
General  Hospital  here,  the  cily  now 
has  19  blind  concessionaires.  Con- 
cession stands  for  the  blind  are 
proving  a  considerable  aid  in  re- 
habilitating the  sightless  people 
and  making  them  financially  inde- 
pendent. 


Blind  Freshman  Leads 
""2355  Other  Students 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  9. 
ri  M.  WITCHER,  a  totally  blind 
freshman  in  the  engineering 
department  at  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  today  led  all  the 
2355  students  at  the  institution  in 
scholastic  standing.  Witcher's 
name  was  first  of  five  students 
posted  as  making  the  coveted 
"A,"  meaning  those  whose  aver- 
age in  grades  was  above  90. 
Witcher  has  to  be  led  about  the 


campus  from  one  classroom  to  an- 
other. He  works  out  his  assign- 
ments by  a  touch  system  and  uses 
a  portable  tj-pewriter  for  transpo- 
sition. In  order  to  take  an  exam- 
ination the  instructor  reads  the 
questions  while  Witcher  jots  them 
down  in  his  own  method  and  an- 
swers by  means  of  his  typewriter. 
Despite  his  handicap,  his  teach- 
ers say,  Witcher  is  almost  always 
first  to  finish  a  quiz. 


/Asr.  9,  /73/ 


Blind  Woman  Writer 

'  Sells  Her  First  Story 

DENVER,  Colo.,  (United  Press)— 
Sightless  since  she  was  seven  years 
old,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Cowan,  35,  has  be- 
come a  writer  and  sold  her  first  story. 

Wife  of  a  blind  man,  one  time  pro- 
prietress of  a  candy  store  which  failed, 
the  woman  and  her  husband  lived  in 
poverty,  unable  to  obtain  work,  until 
two  years  ago  when  she  went  to  work 
in  the  state  workshop  for  the  blind. 

In  1930  she  enrolled  in  the  short  story 
class  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Previously  she  had  graduated  from 
the  school  for  blind  at  Kansas  City, 
and  from  McPherson  College. 

The  blind  writer  continues  her  work 
at  the  state  workshop,  but  in  the  eve- 
ing  she  writes  of  things  she  can  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  happy  now" 
she  said.  "But  I  want  to  make  money 
writing  stories  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  hire  someone  to  read  to  us.  That 
is  our  chief  recreation  and  graile 
books  are  expensive,  and  generally 
three  or  four  years  behind  the  times." 
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Blind  Freshman  Leads  2355  Tech 
Students  in  Studies  in  Georgia 

ATLANTA,  March  9  (AP)— C.  M.  Witcher,  a  totally  blind  fresh- 
man In  the  engineering  department  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, today  led  all  the  2355  students  at  the  institution  in  scholastic 
standing. 

Witcher's  name  was  first  of  five  students  posted  a*  making  the 
coveted  "A,"  meaning  those  whose  average  in  grades  was  above  90. 

Witcher  has  to  be  led  about  the  campus  from  one  classroom  to 
another.  He  works  out  his  assignments  by  a  touch  system  and  uses  a 
portable  typewriter  for  transposition.  In  order  to  take  an  examination, 
the  instructor  reads  the  question  while  Witcher  jots  them  down  in  his 
own  method  and  answers  by  means  of  his  typewriter. 

Despite  his  handicap,  his  teachers  say,  Witcher  is  almost  always 
first  to  finish  a  quiz. 


iBlind  Man  Smashes/^ 
Window  to  Flee  Fire 

Hopkinton  City,  R.  I.,  March  9—! 
Trapped  by  flames  in  his  lonely 
home.  Thomas  Champlin,  84,  blind, 
managed  to  save  his  life  by  hurTThg 
a  chair  through  a  window  and 
crawling   through   the   opening. 


BLINDNESS  NO  HANDICAP. 

Miss  Haiie!  "Winter,  blind  student, 
recntly  won  an  open  scholarship  for 
history  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford  university.  Miss  Winter  wa.5 
bom  blind,  but  she  has  .never  al- 
lowed that  terrible  disability  to  stand 
in  her  way  for  a  moment.  She  passed 
her  first  music  examination  with  hon- 
ors, at  the  age  of  five,  and  to^ay  is  an 
accomplished  pianist.  Since  she  wants 
to  join  in  the  college  life  like  every- 
one else,  she  has  lately  been  busy  tak- 
ing dancing  lessons. 

TaUa,Okvla.,yJortV 
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Blind  AY oman,  80,  Typist. 
Miss  Mat-Is     S.     Wakefield,      80- 

v p ;'i  i- -ofri  i aii— two f  the/Home  for 
the  Blind  at  Belfast,  ilfeland,  .has 
learned,  to  oper*ia  aVypewriter. 
The  blind  persons  tart  \&ommittee 
recent  I  v  save  her  a  typewriter,  and 
she  typed  a  neat  letter  of  thanks 
on  the  new  machine. 


BLIND  YEARN 

TO  SEE  BIRDS, 

FLOWERS, 

STARS  AND 
WATER-NOT 

RELATIVES 

If  you  were  blind  and  you  were 
given  eyesight,  what  would  you  most 
want  to  see? 

Would  you  choose  to  see  your 
mother  and  father?  Relatives? 
Friends? 

This  question  was  asked  of  a  group 
of  inmates  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  blv«.  Strange- 
ly enough,  persons  were  only  the  sec- 
ondary choice  in  most  instances.  The 
beauties  of  nature— birds,  trees,  flow- 
ers, stars,  water— are  the  things  those 
=  who  are  imprisoned  in  darkness  yearn 
most  to  see. 

Have  Conception  of  People 
They  have  a  conception  of  people, 
they  explained.  By  talking  with  them, 
touching  them,  hearing  them,  they 
gain  clear  ideas  of  the  personalities 
with  whom  they  associate  clo&e'y. 
Faces  and  figures  they  can  visualize. 
But  the  mysteries  of  the  stars,  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  the  soft  murmur 
of  a  country  stream  that  feels  so  cool 
and  refreshing  evoke  almost  passion- 
ate desire  for  sight  in  those  who  can 
only  imagine  them. 

"Always  1  have  wanted  to  see  the 
stars,"  sighed  Isabelle  Elliott,  proof 
reader  of  Braille  books  for  the  blind 
at  the  public  library. 

Blind,  Studies  Astronomy 
"For  years  I  have  studied  astron- 
omy- I  have  read  everything  there  is 
in  Braille  on  the  subject.  Often  I 
imagine  what  a  star  must  look  like.  I 
visualize  it  as  a  brilliant  spot  in  the 
sky.  Some  are  small;  some  are  large. 
I  used  to  have  a  little  hand  telescope, 
but  I  could  never  see  them,  even  with 
its  aid." 


"I  would  love  to  see  a  bird,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Ida  Sanford,  who  has  par- 
tial sight.  "When  I  was  a  little  girl 
my  brothers  used  to  exclaim  over 
birds  in  our  play,  and  ever  since  then 
I  have  wanted  to  be  able  to  really 
see  one.  I  can  distinguish  the  hop  of 
a  robin,  but  I  can't  see  his  red 
breast,  and  I  can't  see  a  blue  jay's 
coloring." 

Wants  to  See  Birds 
Birds,  again,  are  the  choice  of  Gus- 
sie  Janzikowski,  who  once  was  a  sing- 
er, but  suffered   an   infliction  through 
which  she  lost  her  voice. 

"I  love  to  hear  the  birds  sing."  she 
said  wistfully.  "They  must  be  so 
lovely  to  look  at." 

"There    is   so    much    I   long    to    see 
that  I  can't  make  a  first  choice,"  ex- 
claimed James  Adair.     "I'd  like  to  see 
sunset  and  sunrise,  the  moon,  the  wa- 
ter,  the  trees,   the   flowers.     We   who 
have   never   seen   don't   dare   think  of 
the    possibility    of    seeing.     It    is    too 
overwhelming,  and  when  it  comes  to 
choosing    one    person    or   one    thing — 
for   me   that   is   impossible.     There   is 
one    special    thing    I    would    like — the 
ability   to    read   music.       I   play    the 
trombone  and  piano  by  ear  now." 
Wants  to  View  Friends 
Miss  Anna  Hodge,  who  in  the  last 
years    of   her   long   life    has   been   af- 
flicted with  blindness,  wants  again  to 
see  the  faces  of  her  friends.     "It  has 
been  doubly  hard  to  have  lost  my  abil. 
ity  to  see  them." 

Thomas  Gajeski  lost  his  sight  two 
years  ago  while  working  at  his  trade 
of  carpenter. 

"If  I  were  to  regain  my  eyesight,  I 
would  get  right  on  the  train  for  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  to  see  again  my  father, 
brothers  and  sisters,"  was  Gajeski'a 
answer.  ^ 
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Former  Taunton  Nun 
Meets  Death  in  Fall 

y        — ■ 

Sister  Ildefonse,  64,  a  blind  nun,  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  convent,  1017  Mid- 
dle street,  Fall  River,  was  killed  al- 
most instantly  in  a  fall  from  a  sec- 
ond story  window  in  the  convent 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  sister  was 
seized  with  a  heart  attack  to  which 
she  had  been  subject,  it  was  report- 
ed, and  fell  through  the  window. 

Sister  Ildefonse  went  to  the  Fall 
River  convent  about  six  years  ago. 
She  had  been  located  in  convents  in 
Taunton  and  New  Bedford  previous- 
ly. in. 

She  leaves  one  sister,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Duffy,  ofPawtucket. 

The  funeral  will  be  tomorrow 
morning  from  the  convent,  with  a 
solemn  high  mass  of  requiem  at  9 
o'clock  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Patrick's  ceme- 
tery. 
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BLIND  MAN  WOULD  SEE  NEW 
ENGLAND  AND  NEW  YORK  IF 
SIGHT   COULD   BE   RESTORED 

William  P.  Foley,  Manager  of  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Who  Lost  His  Sight  at  Age  of  24,  Would  Start 
Travels  Over  Again — Tells  of  Early  Automobiles 
and  Dangerous  City  Crossings — Sales  of  Articles 
Made  by  Blind  Fall  Off  During  Economic  Depres- 


sion 

Helen  Keller  in  a  recent  inter- 
view was  asked  what  she  would  like 
to  see  if  her  sight  were  suddenly  re- 
stored. She  answered  :"First, I  would 
like  to  see  a  child;  then  a  dog." 

The  same  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  William  P.  Foley,  man- 
ager of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
on  Eagle  street.  His  reply  was  quite 
different.  "I  would  retrace  some  of 
my  steps,"  Mr.  Foley  said.  "I  would 
start  my  travels  over  again  and  see 
New  England  first  and  then  New 
York." 

Travelled   Widely 

"Of  course,  you  understand  my 
situation  is  not  the  same  as  Miss 
Keller's,"  the  genial  guardian  of  the 
workshop  said  with  a  smile.  "She 
was  born  blind  and  I  didn't  lose  my 
sight  until  I  was  24  years  old.  I  did 
a  lot  of  traveling  before  I  became 
blind,  and  I  can  still  visualize  the 
places  I  visited  as  they  looked  then. 
It  would  be  a  great  joy  to  me  to  be 
able  to  see  those  places  as  they  look 
today  and  get  the  comparison  with 
the  way  they  appeared  when  I  first 
saw  them." 

Mr.  Foley  was  born  in  Marlboro. 
When  he  was  14  years  old  he  was 
thrown  from  a  horse  and  landed 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  At  that 
time  the  injury  was  not  thought  to 
be  serious,  and  he  apparently  had 
suffered  no  ill  effects.  A  few  years 
later  one  eye  began  to  trouble  him. 
He  went  to  an  oculist  who  told  him 
he  need  not  see  any  more  physi- 
sians.  Soon  after  Mr.  Foley  became 
totally  blind. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  first  au- 
tomobiles," Mr.  Foley  said  in  re- 
calling some  of  the  events  of  his 
life.  "They  sounded  like  freight 
trains  and  you  could  hear  them 
coming  when  they  were  way  up  the 
street.  Today,  they  don't  make  any- 
where near  as  much  noise,  and  it's 
sometimes  hard  to  hear  them  when 
they  approach. 

Recalls  First  Auto  Ride 

"Those  first  autos  were  queer  con- 
traptions. Although  I  couldn't  see 
them,  of  course,  I  felt  tnem  and 
knew  what  they  were  like.  They  had 
no  roofs  and  steered  from  the  right. 
I  can  remember  the  first  one  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  just  as  if  it  all 
happened  today.  I  was  standing 
against  a  post,  and  a  fellow  who 
had  been  drinking  a  little  came 
along  and  said:  T  see  you  looking 
at  my  auto.'  He  asked  me  if  I  want- 
ed a  ride,  and  I  said  I  would  chance 
it. 

"We  started  out  down  the  street, 
picking  up  speed  all  the    way,  and 


were  hitting  it  up  for  all  the  car 
was  worth  when  suddenly  my  driver 
lost  control,  and  we  plunged  into 
a  reservoir.  I  scrambled  to  shore 
and  wasn't  hurt,  but  runied  a  good 
eight-dollar  suit." 

Says  Farmers  Made  Money 

The  farmers  made  money  on 
those  first  autos.  They  didn't  have 
the  power  of  some  later  one-lung 
cars  and  were  always  getting  stuck. 
The  farmers  made  plenty  cf  money 
with  teams  hauling  them  out.  The 
steamers  were  the  best  machines. 
They  ran  a  lot  smoother  than  the 
other  cars.  The  roads  had  a  'lot  to 
do  with  knocking  those  early  ma- 
chines to  pieces.  I  think  the  poor 
roads  were  nine-tenths  responsible 
for  all  the  breakdowns  that  hap- 
pened." 

Although  Mr.  Foley  owru  an  au- 
tomobile, and  taken  pleasure  in  rid- 
ing when  opportunity  affords  he  is 
convinced  that  the  automobile  is 
more  of  a  curse  than  a  help  to  the 
blind  man.  Crossing  streets  has  al- 
ways been  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
blind  man,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  and  its 
increased  sales  has  made  the  haz- 
ard more  than  doubly  dangerous 
to  those  who  can  not  see. 

Speaking  of  crossings  in  this  city 
Mr.  Foley  said  that  the  corner  of 
Eagle  and  First  streets  was  one  of 
the  most  dangerous.  "I  wait  longer 
at  this  crossing  than  at  any  other  I 
pass.  The  cars  come  over  the  bridge 
so  fast  that  they  are  upon  you  be- 
fore you  can  get  across  to  the  com- 
mon. I  wish  that  a  warning  signal 
could  be  put  up  on  the  bridge 
or  some  signal  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
autos." 

Mr.  Foley  lives  at  3  Avon  place 
and  has  to  cross  First  street  at  Ea- 
gle three  or  four  times  a  day.  He 
finds  people  very  helpful  in  lending 
assistance. 

Praises  Pittsfield  People 

"The  people  of  Pittsfield  are  the 
finest  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,"  Mr.  Foley  said.  "I  have  trav- 
eled all  over  the  country  and  have 
yet  to  find  a  finer  class  of  citizens 
than  live  right  here  in  tnis  city. 
They  go  out  of  their  way  to  do 
things  for  the  blind.  My  blindness 
doesn't  give  me  a  thought.  I .  got 
used  to  it  a  long  time  ago.  I  am 
content,  and  I  wouldn't  accept  life 
over  again  if  I  had  the  opportunity. 
I  feel  that  life  owes  me  nothing.and 
I  don't  believe  I  owe  it  anything." 

Business  has  been  dull  the  past 
few  months  at  the  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  according  to    Mr.  Foley. 


.Sales  have  fallen  off  considerably, 
reflecting  the  general  economic  de- 
pression in  the  country. With  spring 
near  at  hand  he  and  his  associates 
are  hoping  for  a  revival  of  business 
and  increased  sales. 

"Spring  cleaning  will  be  in  order, 
and    housewives    will    be    needing 
brooms,  doormats,  clothes  hampers, 
and  other  useful  articles  which  we 
have  here,"  Mr.  Foley  said.      "The 
salesroom  represents   the   work     of 
many  blind  people  all  over  the  state. 
They  get  every  cent  that  is  received 
for  the  articles  they  make.  We  have 
19  men  regularly  employed  in    the 
workshop.  The  youngest  is  about  22 
or  23  and  the  oldest  80.  There  are 
1500  dependent  blind  in  the  state." 
The  Workshop  for  the  Blind  was 
opened  in  this  city  in  1906.    In  1908 
the  department  of  education  of  the 
state  became  interested  in  the  work 
and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  state. 
The  shop  in  the  Miller  building  was 
opened  in  1910.  Mr.  Foley  has  been 
manager  of  the  shop  since  1918. 
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Mrs.  L.  B.  Henderson,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  music  instruc- 
tor in  Fargo,  is  graining  distinc- 
tl0n.  3"  Minneapolis  as  a  teacher 
of— Wina  students.  SJie  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  L.  B.  Henderson, 
former  well  known  Fargo  dentist, 
now  practicing  in  Minneapolis.' 
The  couple  have  three  children, 
Jane  Irene,  Louis  Robert  and 
Ralph. 
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Blind  Couple  Fight 
"Flames  in  Home 

Philadelphia.  March  16— A  blind 
lT/%,  battled  flames  in  their  home 
rtp-„A  rfe  .Was  criticallv  burned 
deopite    her    husband's    efforts    to 

Hoffman     28,     and     her     husband. 

£  i'  38'  had  been  conducting 
their  home  without  assistance  The 
wires  dress  caught  fire  from  th,> 
gas  ran-re  while  she  was  preparing 
dinner  and.  she  soon  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  Guided  by  her  screams 
her  husband  made  his  way  to  the 
kitchen  and  attempted  to  beat  out 
the  flames  with  his  hands.  Neigh- 
bors finaly  extinguished   the   blaze. 
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BLIND  WINE  MAKER 

O   WINS  SENTENCE  STAY 

-*  CROWN  POINT,  Inri.,  March  17 
(AP)—  Arraigned  before  Judge 
Martin  Smith  in  Criminal  court. 
accused  of  violating  the  Indiana 
liquor  laws,  Andrew  Vozar,  64, 
blind  since  birth,  was  asked  if 
there  were  any  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Ves,  said  Vozar.  who  pleaded 
guilty,  "I  made  good  wine." 

The  court  fined  him  $200  and 
sentenced  him  to  six  months  in 
Jail,  but  suspended  sentence  be- 
cause of  his  blindness 
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BLIND  SENATOR  IS 
SKILLED  AT  BRIDGE 


Jissett  of  Portland,  Me, 
Uses  Pricked  Cards 


8r>ccla]  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

AUGUSTA.  Me,  March  18-In  be- 
tween sessions  a  number  of  the  law- 
makers at  the  State  House  play  bridge 
In  the  several  anterooms,  and  one  of 
the  best  players  is  Senator  William  I 
Bissett  of  Portland,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  use 
marked  cards,  as  he  is  blind.  No  one 
ever  suggests,  however,  that  his  re- 
markably good  playing  in  due  to  the 
cards.  All  give  full  credit  to  his  skill 
in  the  game  and  his  remarkably  reten- 
tive memory. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  cards 
marked  in  braille,  by  a  code  of  his 
own.  He  always  carries  his  cards 
with  him  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  game 
at  any  time.  With  frequent  shuffling 
and  handling  the  perforations  wear 
down  to  a  smooth  surface,  so  that  it 
in  necessary  for  him  to  mark  a  fresh 
pack  eac.i  weeb. 

In  the  Senate  Chamber,  Mrs  Bissett 
is  tha  constant  companion  of  her  hus- 
band, having  a  regular  seat  beside 
him,  like  any  member,  and  she  assists 
him  much  in  his  work.  In  card  play- 
ing, however,  he  does  not  need  ner 
assistatre.  Sht  insists  that  her  hus- 
band can  p<ay  much  better  without 
seeing  *he  cards  than  she  can  looking 
at  them,  such  are  his  nowers  of  con- 
centration  and  memory. 

If  one  thinks  it  must  be  a  slow 
game  in  which  Senator  Bissett  partic- 
ipates, he  is  mistaken.  There  are  no 
delays  in  the  game  on  account  of  the 
Senator.  He  is  the  first  to  have  his 
cards  sorted  ready  for  play,  the  quick- 
est to  make  his  bids  and  to  play  his 
cards.  Before  anyone  else  he  has  the 
score  reckoned,  for  he  has  carried  it 
all  in  his  mind  and  he  can  tell '  how 
many  points  each  one  has  made  be- 
fore they  are  counted.  The  cluster  of 
tiny  perforations  at  the  top  of  the 
cards  is  not  discernible  to  the  on- 
lookers, nor  are  the  deft  movements 
of  his  sensitive  fingertips  over  the 
backs  of  the  cards  noticeable.  Sena- 
tor Bissett  never  has  to  be  told  a 
play  twice.  He  carries  it  all  in  his 
mind  and  can  account  for  every  card 
that  has  been  played— and  a  good  many 
that  have  not.  He  is  also  an  expert 
in  card  games  other  than  bridge. 

Senator  Bissett  knew  little  about 
card  playing  before  he  became  blind, 
nor  did  he  care  much  about  the  game, 
but  he  says  that  when  the  vision 
fails  one  has  to  develope  new  amuse- 
ments. The  Senator  and  his  wife  en- 
Joy  many  evenings  with  friends  at 
bridge.  They  also  attend  the  moving 
pictures,  now  that  the  talkies  can 
bring  to  him  what  is  going  on.  He 
follows  the  drama  on  the  screen  as 
easily  as  that  on  the  stage  and,  even 
more,  he  enjoys  the  radio  dramas. 


EYE    TESTS    FOR    NEW 

MOTORISTS    TO    BE    URGED 


that  modern  traffic  con- 
dition's ^Kave  made  good  nitiTor~~vision 
e'ssetltiav^to  public  safety,  thc^Eye- 
Slght  Conservation  Council  of  America 
announced  its  intention  to  campaign 
rationally  for  the  adoption  by  every 
State  of  a  standard  vision  test  for 
prospective    motorists. 

Only  ten  States  .require  that  appli- 
cants for  drivers'  licenses  receive  eye 
tests,   the'  council   said. 

California,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  were  cited  by  the  coun- 
cil as  the  States  having  the  most 
'gye**"t«sts.  In  Pennsylvania 
alone  almost  2,6»0  persons  who  ap- 
plied for  miotor  licenses  were  found 
to  be  blind  in  on£  eye,  according  to 
thi — irparl_Qf  tiftijimin  G.  Eynon,  its 
Motor-  Vehicle    Commissioner. 


Blind  Music  Teacher 

Elopes  With  Pupil 

Athens. — Greek  police  for  two) 
weeks  chased  George  Grimanelli, 
a  twenty-five-year-old  music 
teacher,  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  and  Fanny  Agath- 
aki,  one  of  Grimanelli's  four- 
teen-year-old  pupils. 

They  discovered  finally  that 
the  two  sweethearts  had  com- 
pleted their  honeymoon  and  re- 
turned to  a  boarding  house  in 
Athens  to  wait  for  Fanny's  par- 
ents to  forgive  the  elopement  and 
consent  to  a  regular   marriage. 


Pleasant  HiU  J^o.TTcka 
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bLINDJKQMAN  SAVES  LIFE 


MRS.   T.  J.   JENNINGS,  SIGHTLESS, 
ESCAPES  FROM   BURNING  HOME 


Driven  Out  By   Midnight  Fire,  85-year- 
Old  Widow  Feels  Her  Way 
A      i  To  Safety 

Tfe^eld  T.  J.  Jennings  home,  two 
s  south  of  Greenwood  on  the 
Pleasant  Hill-Greenwood  dirt  road, 
burned  Monday  midnight.  The  widow- 
ed occupant  of  the  house,  Mrs.  T.' J. 
Jennings,  85  years  old  and  blind,  Who 
was  the  sole  occupant,  was  awakened 
by  the  heat.  She  felt  her  way  out  as 
sparks  fell  about  her.  When  frighten- 
ed neighbors,  aroused  by  a  belated 
alarm,  arrived,  they  feared  that  the 
old  lady  had  been  burned  to  death. 
But  she  was  soon  found  unharmed 
sheltered  in  a  nearby  outbuilding. 

The  house,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 


the  old  Hoover  place,  was  two  stories 
high.  There  were  eight  rooms.  It  was 
built  in  1878. 

About  7:30  Monday  evening  mem- 
bers of  neighboring  families,  including 
connections  of  Mrs.  T.  J.  Jennings, 
went  to  the  old  lady's  home  when 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Jennings  saw  that  the  flue 
was  burning  out. 

Among  these  was  Howard  Jennings. 
Several  stayed  at  the  house  for  quite 
a  while  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  burning  flue  had  not  fired  the 
building.  About  9:30  Howard  Jennings 
went  back  again  and  went  over  the 
property  carefully.  There  was  no  sign 
of  fire  to  be  seen.  So  all  was  decided 
to  be  safe.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  left  to 
herself  as  customary  and  she  retired. 

About  midnight  an  auto  party  of 
four  young  couples  from  Kansas  City 
who  had  been  spending  the  evening  at 
the  Deaver  home  in  Old  Town,  this 
city,  were  homeward  bound,  out  No. 
7.  They  saw  the  light  of  what  seemed 
a  rather  extensive  fire  toward  Green- 
wood. They  were  more  than  ordinarily 
interested  because  some  of  the  young 
people  in  the  group  formerly  resided 
in  the  Greenwood  vicinity.  On  the 
trail  of  the  fire  they  cut  west  on  the 
Outer  Belt  to  Greenwood,  thence  south 
to  the  scene  of  the  blaze.  Not  until 
they  arrived  was  the  alarm  given. 

Mrs.  Jennings  could  give  no  coher- 
ent account  of  he/,-  she  escaped  from 
her  burning  home.  She  said  that  the 
heat  awoke  her,  that  she  felt  hot 
stuff  (which  must  have  been  frag- 
ments of  heated  plastering)  fall  upon 
her.  She  seemed  rather  dazed.  How- 
ever, she  suffered  no  injury.  The  old 
woman  has  since  gone  to  live  with 
four  of  her  children  (the  Misses  Vena, 
Lucy  and  Etta  Jennings,  and  Joe  Jen- 
nings) near  Lee's  Summit.  She  has 
since  suffered  from  a  cold  due  to  her 
adventure.  In  getting  away  from  the 
house  she  crawled  quite  a  distance  on 
her  hands  and  knees. 

In  addition  to  the  house,  a  milk 
house  and  tool  shed  were  burned. 
There  was  insurance  on  the  property. 
The  house  will  not  be  rebuilt. 

The  Jenningses  express  themselves 
as  grateful  to  neighbors  for  help  ex- 
tended during  the  fire,  those  mention- 
ed in  particular  being  F.  C.  Ross, 
Jamie  Barron,  Knall,  Bert  Peat- 
ling,  Sam  Kissel  and  the  latter's 
guest,  Bob  Kissel,  from  Nebraska. 


UlVg,  a ,  Q  Via  .JTV*Ap  u-N  ^  • 


^Blind,  he  composed  "Night  of  a 
TimmMf^ms"  and  filled  with 
hope,  "Ashes  of  Roses."  Then  John 
J.  Duffy  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  dedi- 
cated both  songs/Rj|  NJBCJB  Salon 
Singers.  "I  wrotff trjfn^aft  Febru- 
ary when  sufferir|g/tt>mTfri«rippe,'- 
he  explained.  "I  always  v\fte  more 
beautiful  harmoies  yhen  I  have 
fever.     Much   of   my   composing   is 

lone  in    Braille,    while    riding    on 

rains." 


__  Po<5'\t>N,'\VA-as3,.,\7loV>e. 

Blind  Youth  Passes*-* 
Amateur  Radio  Test 

WASHINGTON,  D  C— Taking  his  ex- 
amination orally,  Clarence  McFherson, 
22-year-old  blind  youth  of  914  South 
7th  st,  Kansas  '  City,  lias  qualified 
for  an  amateur  radio  operator's  license 
and  expects  to  be  on  the  air  shortly  to 
communicate  with  fellow  "hams" 
throughout  North  America. 

William  J.  McDonell,  assistant  radio 
inspector  at  Kansas  City,  reported  to 
William  H.  Terrell,  radio  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  that 
McPherson  passed  the  code  test  of  10 
words  per  minute  by  listening  to  an 
oral  sentence  and  then  tapping  it  out. 
on  the  key.  Then  he  answered  the 
radio  theory  questions  "sufficiently  to 
warrant  a  passing  mark." 

Terrell  has  recommended  the  grant- 
ing of  an  amateur  station  license  to 
the  blind- youth,  who  expects  to  operate 
the  station,  as  do  other  amateurs, 
purely  as  a  pastime.  The  Federal 
Radio  Commission  will  doubtless 
authorize  the  license,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  few  cases  on  record  ofi  the 
issuance  of  a  radio  station  license  to  a 
blind  man. 
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BLINDNESS  SAVES 

BOY  FROM  JAIL 

HAVERHILL,  March  24  -  Stricken 
temporarily  blind  by  a  peculiar  malady, 
which  has  bothered  him  for  years  Clin- 
ton L.  Dyson,  17,  of  Methuen,  escaped 
a  possible  jail  sentence  because  of  his 
affliction  when  arraigned  before  Judge 
John  J.  Winn  in  District  Court  here  to- 
day on  a  larceny  charge. 

Young  Dyson  has  had  trouble  with 
his  eyes  since  childhood  and  has  peri- 
ods   when    he    becomes    blind.      When 

?£  £  *?.  plead  in  court'  he  answered 
Guilty,  and  then  stumbled  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat.  Court  attendants 
discovered  that  he  could  not  see.  His 
case  was  filed. 
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^  Blind  Woman,  80,  Typist 

MissManss^Pakeneld,  80-year-old 
inmate  of  the  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
Belfast,  Irejand,  Jijfc  learned  to  oper- 
ate a  typewriter. /The  Blind  Persons 
Act  Committee  Acently  gave  her  a 
typewriter.  Aid  &e  typed  a  neat  let- 
ter of  thanlfs  on  the  new  machine.    J 

Cov'un j>Vot4,    Kv/.,    lost*. 


BLIND  SPEAKER  HEARD 


Heritage  or  *ree  Speech  and  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Stressed 

Washington,  blhad 
ands  from  his  2  ill 
speaker  Thursday 
e  wWkly  luncheon  of  the 
J>  at  the  Gibson  Hotel. 
Hanks  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
United  States,  citing  her  commer- 
cial and  scientific  advantages  and 
her  heritage  of  free  speech  and 
personal  liberty. 

Hanks  worked  his  way  thru  Lc- 
land-Stanford  University  Harvard 
and  Columbia.  He  suffered  his  in-J 
juries  in  a  mine  accident. 
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Report  from  Whipple  Says  4  of 
5  01dJ^e£ykave  Chance  of 
BeinaH»adekAbJe  to  See  Again 


Four  offthe  five  blind  men  guests 
at  the  Arizona  Pioneers'  Home  have 
excellent  chances— through  delicate 
operations — cf   being   made   able    i.o 

see  once  more. 

A  report  to  this  effect  was  pro- 
vided Dan  J.  Seaman,  superintend- 
ent, following  an  examination  of  the 
eye  specialist  at  Whipple. 

Mr.  Seaman  was  in  Phoenix  today 
conferring  with  Dr.  D.  W.  Harbridge 
eye  specialist,  and  others  relative 
to  the  report  and  otherwise  seeing 
what  might  bo.  done  to  make  the 
operation  possible. 

The  biggest  obstacle  right  now, 
it  was  reported  today  by  James  L. 
Martin  of  the  home,  is  to  get  the 
money  from  somewhere  to  pay  for 
the  operations.  Just  at  present  the 
four  men  in  question  do  not  have 
money  nor  does  the  home  '  budget 
provide  lor   any  such  outlay, 

Peculiarly,  Pete  Bender,  62,  the 
youngest  of  the  five  men,  cannot 
be  benefited  by  an  operation.  He  is 
totally  blind.  But  the  other  four 
have  a  chance.     They  are: 

George  D.  Harper,  87,  born  in  Ten- 
nessee on  August  26,  1844,  and  a 
guest  at  the  home,  from  Camp  Ver- 
de, sir.ce  June  18,  1927. 

Abraham  Hamilton  Porter,  80, 
born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  August 
11,  1851,  and  a  guest  at  the  home, 
from  Navaio  county,  since  Septem- 
ber 11,  1920. 

Steve  A.  Tyler,  79,  born  in  Mis- 
souri on  October  14,  1852,  and  guest 
at  the  home,  from  Mohave  county, 
since  February  26,  1928. 

Harry  'Birown,  69,  born  in  Ireland 
on  August  12,  1862,  and  a  guest  at 
the  home,  from  Maricopa  county, 
since  November   17,  1925. 

Mr.  Bender,  who  cannot  be  aided 
by  an  operation,  was  born  in  Wis- 
consin on  June  16,  1869,  and  entered 
the  home  from  Flagstaff  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1930. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Porter,  like 
Mr.  Bender,  are  totally  blind;  while 
the  other  two  are  the  same  for  all 
practical  purposes,  although  they 
can  distinguish  shadows  when  an  ob- 
ject is  passed  before  their  eyes. 

Cataract,  or  a  growth  over  the 
eyeball  that  prevents  the  passage  of 
the  rays  of  light,  and  hardening  of 
eyeball  are  declared  to  be  the 
causes  of  blindness  in  the  five  men. 
itil  Mr.  Seaman's  return  from 
Phoenix  it  will  not  be  known  what 

mgements  ci»n   be  made 
operations,     how     much     money   it 
would    cost,  or  what  means  will  be 
taken  to  secure  the  reauired  amount. 

General! 'speaking  the   four   men 

who  can  be  benefited  by  operations 

are   glad   beyond     words      over  the 

oect  of  being  able  to  see  once. 

more. 


oncej 
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FROF.  DOGGETT  IS  DEAD 


End    Comes    to    Revered   Musician 
Here   Late  Wednesday — No 
"  Funeral   Arrangements. 


bfffeor  W.  E.  Doggett,  71 
yeats  old,  and  for  about  fifty  years 
a  well  known  music  teacher  in 
Harrisonville,  died  at  the  local  hos- 
pital about  5  o'clock  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon following  a  brief  illness. 

The  day  before,  Tuesday,  he  com- 
plained of  being  sick.  That  was 
about  1:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  his 
home,  204  East  Mechanic  Street, 
and  Mrs.  Doggett  suggested  get- 
ting a  physician,  but  he  said  he 
had  been  ill  that  way  before  and 
would  soon  be  all  right.  But  he 
grew  worse  and  when  the  physi- 
cian arrived,  he  saw  the  condition 
of  the  Professor  was  serious  and 
suggested  that  he  be  taken  to  the 
hospital.  Acute  bulbar  paralysis 
had  developed  affecting  all  his 
throat  muscles  and  respiration  or- 
gans. It  worked  swiftly  and  in  a 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  the  patient  was 
stricken  he  died. 

Thus  ended  a  career  which  has 
always  been  interesting.  Although 
blin.d  for  manyyfiaxSi  kA  had  taught 
hund"redS  "0T  children  the  rudiments 
of  music.  He  was  a  versatile  mu- 
sician, for  not  only  did  he  teach 
piano,  but  practically  any  instru- 
ment his  pupils  desired,  and  he  al- 
ways was  patient  and  always  took 
a  great  pride  in  -his  pupils'  ad- 
vancement. He-.- has  taught  hun- 
dreds of  children,  not  only  in  Har- 
risonville, but  in  other  towns  in 
Cass  County.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  take  trips  to  other 
towns  where  he  had  music  classes, 
but  of  late  years  he  did  not  do  this 
to  any  great  extent.  He  was  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Deprived  of 
sight  when  9  years  old,  due  to  scar- 
let fever,  music  was  his  one  great 
passion,  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
devoted  wife,  herself  a  musician, 
and  who  survives  him.  He  was  al- 
ways called  Professor  Doggett  by 
everyone. 

While  in  his  earlier  days  he  had 
made  many  public  appearances, 
both  individually  and  with  his 
classes,  for  the  past  few  years  he 
had  practically  confined  his  teach- 
ing to  classes  in  his  home.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  his  benign  ap- 
pearance never  changed,  and  ap- 
parently he  was  just  as  agile  Tues- 
day morning  as  he  was  twenty 
years  ago.  He  was  a  splendid  man 
and  every  person  liked  him.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  Harrison- 
ville, his  old  home  town  which  he 
loved  and  where  he  was  loved.  He 
had  no  children. 

No  funeral  arrangements  had 
been  made  when  the  DEMOCiyrfr' 
went  to  press  this  morning.  - 
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SMART  BUI  YOUTH 
3  BIGJ1ELP  AT  YALE 

His  Typewriter  Gives  Rest 
of  Class  Answers 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe  < 

NEW  HAVEN,  March  26— Discovery 
of  a  "grapevine  telegraph"  in  a  large 
Yale  University  division  in  biology, 
was  today  disclosed.  It  was  learned 
that  a  portable  typewriter  used  by! 
precocious  blind  student  in  the  weekly 
oral  tests  furnished  a  guide  to  the 
members  of  the  class  who  could  not 
answer  to  questions  asked  by  the  in- 
structor. 

As  a  question  was  read  by  the  in- 
structor, calling  for  the  answer,  "yes" 
or  "no,"  the  blind  student  tapped  out 
the  word.  With  their  usual  alacrity 
on  such  subjects,  his  classmates  de- 
cided that  all  that  was  necessary  for 
a  high  mark  in  the  weekly  examina- 
tion tests  was  to  listen  to  the  clicks 
of  the  omniscient  typewriter  and  an- 
swer  accordingly. 

For  three  weeks  the  general  aver- 
age of  the  class  in  the  true  and  false 
quizzes  was  phenomenal  until  the  in- 
structor grasped  the  secret. 


BLIND  LEADS  BLIND 
« IN  EXAMS  AT  YALE 

Tick  of  Keys  Is  Key  to  Cor- 
rect Answers 


NEW  HAVEN,  Ct.,  March  27  (UP)— 
How  an  entire  class  obtained  uniformly 
excellent  marks  in  a  Yale  professor's 
weekly  "Yes-and-No"  quizzes  by  listen- 
ing to  the  taps  of  a  brilliant  blind  stu- 
dent's typewriter  was  revealed  today  by 
the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly. 

The  professor — unnamed  in  the  week' 
ly't,  story — was  perplexed  by  the  uni- 
formity of  the  answers  until  he  chanced 
to  observe  the  students  were  not  writing 
their  answers  until  after  the  typewriter 
of  the  sightless  student  had  tapped 
twice  for  "No"  or  three  times  for  "Yes." 

At  the  next  examination  he  spoiled 
the  system  by  asking  the  blind  student 
to  reserve  his  answers. 


Fort  Worth,  after  eighteen  years 
of   effort.     Dr.   Warwick   hopes    to 
make    available    at    will    for    the 
ears    of    the    blind,    books,    plays, 
courses  of  study  and  other  written 
works  too  long  for  reproduction  by 
ordinary  phonograph  records.  Any 
number  of  "wire"  records  can  bo 
made  at  the  same  time,  he  says, 
and  a  pound  of  the  No.  30  special 
steel  wire  can  absorb  and  retain 
indefinitely  a  conversation  lasting 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.    The  wires 
can  be  cleared  of  their  impressions 
by  the  passing  of  a  magnet  over 
them. 
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Match  41.  1^31- 

Human  Voice  Recorded 
On  Wire  lo  Teach  Blind 


DALLAS,  Tex.,  March  16  (UP^ 
—Forty  physicians,  newspaper 
men  and  radio  experts  marveled 
today  at  the  first  public  demon- 
station  of  a  device  for  recording 
the  human  voice  on  a  tiny  wire. 

The    invention    has    been    per- 
fected by  Dr.  Harold  Warwick,  of 


STUHEHTS  FOLLOW  THE 
fLIND^pNCE  TOO  OFTEN 


nW  Haven,  Conn.,  March  26— (JP) 
— Themarks  in  weekly  "yes  and 
no"  quizzes  of  a  Yale  biology  class 
which  included  a  blind  student 
mecl  phenomenally  high  to  the 
puzzled  instructor. 

However,  according  to  today's  is- 
sue of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  lie 
learned  the  cause — to  the  students' 
chagrin. 

The  blind  student,  of  exceptional 
brilliancerTPSed  a' portable  typewrit- 
er to  answer  these  oral  tests.  Other 
members  of  the  class  quickly  saw 
the  possibilities  and  learned  to  read 
the  "yes"  or  "no"  taps  of  his  ma- 
chine, to  their  own  advantage. 

After  three  weeks  of  astonish- 
ment, the  instructor's  suspicions 
were  aroused.  He  approached  the 
source  of  the  great  accuracy  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  reverse  his 
answers. 

The  instructor's  suspicions  were 
speedily    verified       in    the   disaa 
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BLIND  MISSIONARY 

-LEADS    REVIVAL 



Rev.  $;  James,  a  returned  mission- 
ary frohl'  South  America,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  pre-Easter  revival  ser- 
vices at  the  College  Hill  Baptist 
church.  The  opening  service  will  be 
Sunday  evening  and  continue  during 
the  week. 

Mr.  James  is  totally  blind,  having 
had  his  eyes  shot  out  by  natives  while 
on  the  mission  field.  He  will  tell  of 
some  of  his  persecutions  and  hard- 
ships while  in  the  South  American 
territory. 


Reading  for  the  Blind 

^  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress, 
with  experts  to  aid  him,  must  select  twenty-five 
or  thirty  new  titles  of  books  to  be  rendered  into 
Braille,  the  systein  of  raised  letter-dots  by  means 
of  which  the  wealth  of  literature  is  thrown  open 
to  the  blind.  Congress  has  provided  a  fund  of  $100,- 
000  to  start  the  work.  More  funds  and  more 
titles,  it-  is  expected,  will  be  furnished  each  year. 

As  the  Braille  library  already  has  5000  titles, 
and  the  list  is  not  at  hand,  it  would  be  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind,  indeed,  if  one  were  to  hazard  sug- 
gestions in  detail.  And  yet,  if  one  is  permitted  to 
speculate  as  to  what  one  imagines  would  be  wanted 
by  a  blind  reader,  ideas  offer  themselves. 

The  visible  world  is  by  no  means  the  fairest. 
To  that  fact  both  the  musicians  and  the  poets 
attest,  for  their  subject-matter  is  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.  The  philosophers,  too, 
find  their  joy  in  contemplating  the  unseen.  As 
for  the  mathematicians,  nowadays,  evanescence 
and  change  are  of  the  very  texture  of  their  equa- 
tions. Yet  all  of  these  imaginative  worlds  are 
beautiful,  with  a  beauty  no  eyes  have  seen  and  no 
bands  touched. 

Darkness  seems  not  so  cruel  a  barrier  after 
all.  It  is  only  at  night  that  the  stars  and  planets 
move  in  splendor.  Perhaps  it  is  only  when  blind- 
ness hides  all  that  the  invisible  itself  becomes 
radiant. 

The  realists  can  not  be  made  to  live  for  blind 
eyes.  The  idealists,  on  the  other  hand,  can  open 
for  them  illimitable  reaches.  Imagination  alone 
will  fill  their  skies  with  the  lights  of  peace  and 
understanding. 

Ma^h    31,  lcj3\. 

Youth  Born  Without  Pupils, 
Sees  When  Irises  Are  Opened 

Philadelphia,  March  31  (A.P.) — Karl 
Musselman,  twenty-two-year-old  student 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  born  without -pupils  in  his  eyes. 
submitted  recently  to  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, and  now  can  see. 

"I  am  particularly  thrilled  at  the  vivid- 
ness and  beautiful  coloring  of  flowers," 
he  said.  "To  me  they  had  always  been 
soft  and  fragrant.  I  was  astonished  at 
their  beauty.  Other  things  were  differ- 
ent. I  hardly  know  what  I  expected,  but 
everything  was  a  revelation.  I  think 
the  greatest  moment  coming  to  me  will  be 
when  I  can  see  the  faces  of  my  friends 
at  the  school." 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Moore,  a  specialist  on  the  staff  of 
the  Graduate  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  "It  was  difficult,"  Dr. 
Moore  said,  "because  of  the  complications 
and  because  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  I 
had  ever  attempted.  I  cut  into  the  eyes, 
opening-  false  pupils,  and  folding  back 
the  delicate  filaments  of  tissue  so  that 
the  tiny  aperature  would  remain  open.  * 
then  scraped  away  the  film  over  the  eye. 
Because  of  the  complications  I  had  to  cut 
deeply  into  the  iris." 


Blind  Printer,  in  Poem,  Prays 
For  Aid  to  Bear  Loss  of  Sight 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS 

Father  of  Love,  who  giveth  earth  its  light 

From    rising    sun,    Thy    hand   still    guides    me    on. 

Grant  me  the  faith  that  in  Thy  radiance  bright 
I  dwell  secure,  when  darkest  night  is  gone. 

Then  as  my  sinful  soul  yields  praise  to  Thee 

I  cross  my  breast  in  deep  humility. 

0  blessed  Jesus,  who  on  Calv'ry's  height 

Didst  bleed  for  man  on  sacrificial  cross 

1  would  not  pray  for  my  renewed  sight, 

But  for  thine  aid  to  bear  all  earthly  loss. 
Grant  me  Thy  strength  that  I  may  follow  Thee— 
I  kiss  Thy  cross  in  deep  humility 

0  Holy  Spirit,  who  on  wings  of  love 

Floodeth  all  earth  with  Thy  benignant  grace, 
My  weary  soul,  in  peaceful  realms  above, 

Seeks  rest  with  Thee,  within  that  heav'nly  place. 
Thus,  while  my  humble  prayers  ascend  to  Thee 

1  cross  my  breast  in  deep  humility.  t 

O  Trinity,  thrice  blessed  three  in  one, 

Creator,  Spirit,  from  Thy  blest  abode. 
And  Jesus  Christ,  Thine  own  begotten  Son, 

Grant  me  Thy  light  along  my  darkened  road. 
Unfailing  Love  Divine,  I  trust  in  Thee,  ' 

And  cross  my  breast  in  deep  humility. 

FREDERICK  B.  KING. 


erick  Bruce  King,  for  many  years  a 
familiar  figure  in  Boston  newspaper 
and  printing  offices. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Basil  King,  famous 
author,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  late  Samuel  Walter  Foss,  author  of 
"The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road" 
and  other  well  known  poems. 

Mr.  King  was  the  first  to  see  the 
original  manuscript  of  "The  House  by 
the  Side  of  the  Road"  and  was  the  first 
to  set  it  into  type. 

He  was  born  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E. 
I.,  on  April  6,  1861,  the  next  youngest!  in 
a  family  of  12.  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  King,  better  known  as  Basil  King, 
was  for  many  years  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  on  Garden  street, 
Cambridge. 

Frederick  King  earned  his  education 
by  singing  in  a  church  choir  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  trade. 
He  came  to  Boston  in  1879  and  lived 
here  until  a  year  ago. 

From  1906  to  1930  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  re- 
tiring last  year  because  of  failing  eye- 
sight. 

His  first  wife,  Lola  Blanch  Locke,  died 
in  1913.  In  1915  he  married  Inez  E. 
Peterson.  She  still  lives  in  Boston. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Errdline, 
lives  on  Ramshead  road,  Medford. 

He  is  a  member  of  Boston  Typograph- 
ical Union.  No.  13,  and  of  Somerville 
lodge.  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  will  be 
70    April    6. 

The  Helping  Hand 

(Translated  from  Ncue  Zurcher  Zeitung) 
Zurich,  Switz. 

TOWARD  the  houses  there  strug- 
gles a  blind  vendor.  With  the 
guidance  of  his  dog  he  is  able 
to  feel  his  way  up  the  five  flights,  and 
down    again,    from    entrance    to    en- 
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trance.  But  all  at  once  the  faithful 
animal  sits  down  on  the  curbstone  in 
front  of  the  man  and  barks  out  in 
disapproval  at  the  bustling  street.  The 
blind  mari*stands  patiently  behind  his 
watcher.  The  dog  looks  up  the  street 
for  a  break  in  the  stream  of  cars. 

Men  hurry  pastfchim,  warmly 
wrapped.  They  are  a  Wire  of  the  blind 
man,  hesitate,  and  reach  more  deeply 
into  their  pockets.  £1  they  hurry 
on,  as  if  they  could  not  spare  a  minute. 
Then  there  slips  along  a  happy 
group  of  homeward-bound  children.  A 
'little  girl  is  at  the  head  of  the  group,  a 
piece  of  money  held  fast  in  one  mit- 
Hen.  At  that  instaat  the  dog  stretches 
hiflself  and  begins  to  lead  the  vendor 
.across  the  street.  Then  the  little  girl 
runs  up  to  the  man:  "Have  you  any- 
thing for  20  centimes?" 

The  vendor  stops,  smiles,  and  mut- 
ters something  into  his  grizzled  beard. 
Then  he  pushes  his  thick  warming- 
cuffs  back  into  his  coat  sleeves,  and 
with  stiff  fingers  he  fumbles  among 
'the  things  which  are  spread  out  on  his 
'tray.  "My  dear  child,"  he  says  for- 
lornly, "I  believe  I  have  nothing  for 
20  centimes.  Maybe  you  wanted  to 
buy  some  candy  at  the  baker's,  is 
•that  it?" 

Suddenly  his  hand  moves.  "Here  we 
are;  here  are  some  suspender-elastics 
left  at  20  centimes  apiece,"  says  the 
man  uncertainly,  as  if  to  himself.  But 
the  little  girl  exclaims,  'For  Daddy! 
Fine ! "  She  takes  them  from  the  man's 
fingers  and  puts  her  coin  carefully  into 
the  rough  palm  of  his  hand. 

Strange  to  say,  the  rush  on  the  side- 
walk suddenly  ceases.  Women  stop, 
[wanting  to  buy.  Men  come  back  and 
all  at  once  have  nothing  to  be  so  hur- 
ried about.  The  blind  man  fingers  a 
'red  tooth  brush.  "Yes,  sir,  this  one  is 
harder;  it  comes  to  two  francs  and  20 
centimes."  There  roll  on  the  board 
two-franc  and  50-centime  pieces;  no- 
body asks  for  any  change.  The  people 
!  throng  him,  and  yet  he  has  to  handle 
each  coin  carefully.  The  little  girl  is 
(helping  him,  with  a  beaming  face, 
counting  aloud  the  money.  The  watch- 
dog's eyes  follow  her,  puzzled.  And 
.suddenly  the  child  skips  across  the 
'street. 

Nimbly  she  climbs  the  stairs  of  the 
apartment  house,  merrily  waving  the 
elastics.  But  the  blind  man's  hands 
fumble  on  with  busy  selling;  and  his 
ears  seek  amidst  the  noise  of  the 
street  that  clear  child-voice  which 
had  just  been  calling  out  happily, 
"Thirty  centimes  for  the  shampoo! 
One  and  twenty  for  the  soap!  Thirty- 
five  for  spool  of  darning  cotton!  Cor- 
rect!" 


COOKING  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

MEMPHIS,  March  30  (UP)— The 
Memphis  Junior  League  maintains  a 
weekly  cooking  school  for  the  blind 
where  the  rarest  of  accidents  are  cuts 
and  burns. 


The  poem,  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
was  written  by  a  blind  printer,'  Fred- 
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BOY  BLIND  FOR  FIVE 
WEEKS,  SEES  AGAIN 

ABINGTON,  April  1  (AP)— 
Eleven-year-old  William  Lytle,  who 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  then  the 
other  after  a  playmate  kicked  his  left 
eye,  could  see  again  today  after  five 
weeks  of  blindness.  Sight  was  re- 
turning to  the  eye  that  was  kicked, 
and  a  aurgeon  of  the  Boston  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  sight  of  the  other  eye  would 
be  sympathetically  restored. 

~BosToH,  lyVass./W-cvKscT'ipTr 
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Cut  Tissue 
from  Eye  to 
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Give  Sight 


Dr.  Moore  Describes  Remark- 
able Operation  of  Opening 
New  Pupil 


Because  of  the  interest  in  the 
prob&bly  unique  operation  by  which 
a  Philadelphia  lad,  blind  since  birth, 
was  made  to  see,  the  Transcript  has 
obtained  the  following  authoritative 
description  of  the  case  from  the  sur- 
geon. 

I 

Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Philadelphia,  April  2 — Removal  of  a 
mass  of  substance  behind  the  cornea  of 
his  left  eye  enabled  Earl  Musselman  to; 
see.  The  operation,  performed  by  Dr.  G. 
H.  Moore,  of  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  took 
about  fifteen  minutes  and  was  done  un- 
der gas  six  weeks  ago  in  the  Graduate 
Hospital  where  Dr.  Moore  is  a  member 
of  the  staff. 

Dr.  Moore  was  very  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  operation  lest  he 
be  accused  of  violation  of  the  medical 
code  which  bans  advertising.  "The  great 
thing  about  it  all"  said  Dr.  Moore,  "is 
that  a  boy  born  blind  can  now  see.  He 
knows  he  can  see  and  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  that." 

Musselman,  now  twenty-two,  was  born 
blind  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was 
sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  where  he  learned 
to  read  Braille.  He  was  brought  to  Dr. 
Moore  in  January- 
Optic  Nerve  Intact 

"I  knew  nothing  about  him"  said  the 
doctor,  "until  that  day  when  he  was 
brought  in  to  me.  Apparently  he  was 
born  blind.  After  getting  his  history  my 
first  move  was  to  build  up  his  system.  He 
was  run  down  and  required  a  balanced 
diet  to  put  him  in  proper  condition  for  an 
operation.  He  couldn't  see  my  hand  in 
front  of  his  face,  but  I  learned  by  flash- 
ing a  light  close  to  his  eye  that  the  optic 
nerve  was  not  atrophied.  Only  the  left 
eye  showed  a  chance  of  giving  sight;  the 
right  eye  was  completely  gone. 

"Six  weeks  ago  I  performed  the  opera- 
tion. I  gave  him  gas  in  order  that  the 
-ye  might  be  absolutely  still  and  then 
made  an  incision  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.     I  went  through  the  cornea  where  I 


found  that  mass  of  substance,  connective 
tissue,  which  lay  behind  the  cornea.  This 
was  not  malignant,  was  not  growing  and 
had  apparently  been  there  since  birth.  I 
then  made  another  incision  to  give  me 
more  room  to  work  and  then  through 
this  second  hole  I  pulled  out  the  mass 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  pea  mashed 
nearly  flat.  * 

Made  Pupil  in  Bottom  of  Iris 

"There  was  no  pupil.  It  was  what  we 
call  'obliterated.'  I  made  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  iris,  rather  than  in  the 
center  where  the  pupil  normally  is.  This 
may  cause  him  some  trouble  in  focusing 
hut  this  can  be  corrected  with  glasses. 

"By  the  removal  of  this  mass,  and  the 
making  of  a  pupil,  the  light  cauld  get 
through  the  lens  to  the  retina,  ana  since 
the  optic  nerve  was  not  atrophied,  he  can 
now  see. 

"He  will  have  to  take  it  easy  for  some 
time  until  the  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  sight  and  to  prevent  strain.  But 
Musselman  is  gradually  learning  to  dis- 
tinguish small  letters  and  will  in  time,  he 
believes,  be  able  to  read  ordinary  print. 
While  the  operation  might  be  classed 
among:  those  performed  for  cataracts,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  case  exactly  similar. 
J  have  made  no  announcement  to  the 
general  public  of  the  work  and  my  only 
paper  on  the  operation  has  been  written 
for  a  small  circle  of  medical  friends.  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 
work,  especially  since  for  eight  years 
Musselman  has  been  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  where  he  came  under  the  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  leading  eye  men 
of  the  city  who  stated  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  him." 
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WANTS  5000  TO  READ 
ALL  NEW  TESTAMENT 

NEW  BEDFORD,  April  4  —  The 
Bible  reading  campaign  of  the  New 
Bedford  Bible  Society  is  making  rapid 
progress.  Dr.  John  Bunyan  Lemon, 
president  of  the  organization,  hopes 
to  hare  5000  people  read  the  New 
Testament  during  1931.  He  set  100 
readers  Feb.  1  as  the  number  he  ex- 
pected to  read  the  New  Testament  by 
Easter,  and  tonight  he  announced 
that  104  men  and  women  had  quali- 
fied and  received  certificates.  One 
was  a  blind  man,  whose  reading  was 


done  with  raised  letters. 
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Thieves  Chloroform  Blind 
Man   And    His   Dog 

TOLEDO,  O.,  (United  Press)  — 
A  penny  and  a  few  stamps  reward- 
ed robbers  who  held  up  blind  Max 
Reder  and  chloroformed  him  and 
his   dog,  Duke. 

Max  gets  around  well  for  his  7  2 
years,  but  while  the  aged  man  and 
his  dog  were  returning  home,  two 
bandits  pressed  chloroform  bags 
against  their  noses  and  left  them 
unconscious. 

Max  awoke  first  and  revived 
Duke  with  water  he  always  car- 
ries for  him  and  the  two  staggered 
into  the  Lincoln  hotel. 
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HELP  A  BUJSXLMAN 

SAVE  YOURSELF 

— -        """MONEY 

McBride  who  lives  at 
eait  edge  of  town,  can 
you  young  cherry  trees 
and  peach  trees  from  a  good 
nursery  for  twenty  cents  a- 
piece.  You  can't  beat  that. 
Go  out  to  Ollie's  and  get  the 
young  trees.  He's  blind^  and 
he's  trying  to  make  an  hon- 
pfit  Ixy^yy —  You'll  be  helping 
him  and  you'll  be  helping 
yourself.  Don't  forget  him,  so 
you  can  save  your  own  pocket 
and  at  the  same  time  help  a 
most  worthy  man,  who  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  life,  un- 
der such  a  grievous  handicap. 

FIGHTS  FOR  EYE 


William  Lytle,  11,  of  Brockton  av- 
enue, Abington,  who  became  tem- 
porarily totally  blind  as  the  result  of 
an  accidental  kick"  in  the  left  eye 
while  playing  with  another  boy,  will 
know  in  a  few  days  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  see  out  of  his  right  eye, 
providing  it  follows  the  cycle  of  re- 
gaining vision  after  the  left  eye,  the 
order  in  which  total  blindness  de- 
scended on  the  boy.  He  is  at  the 
Boston  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 
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Blind  Admitted  to 
wSTTheater  Free 


The  Paramount  theater  has  in- 
stituted a  rule  that  blind  persons 
shall  be  admitted  to  its  entertain- 
ments without  charge  for  admission. 
Motion  picture  theaters  have  be- 
come attractive  to  the  blind  because 
of  the  sound  effects — dialogue  and 
music — which  now  are  a  part  of  the 
entertainment. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Devir,  aged  mother  of  for- 
mer Mayor  John  D.  Devir  and  blind, 
was  rescued  from  a  two-alarm  fire  in 
the  Devir  home,  319  Pearl  street,  Mai- 
den, late  last  night  by  the  former  may- 
or's two  daughters,  Miss  Grace  Devir 
and  Miss  Katherine  Devir. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Blanchard  of  24  Har- 
rington avenue,  Revere,  who  with  Miss 
Mary  Power  of  514  Highland  avenue, 
Maiden,  was  visiting  the  Devir  girls, 
after  getting  safely  out  of  the  house, 
returned  to  assist  in  bringing  out  val- 
uables and  was  overcome  by  smoke. 
Former  Councilman  William  C.  Doonan, 
who  was  passing  the  house,  rushed  in 
and  brought  Mrs.  Blanchard  out. 

Both  Mrs.  Devir  and  Mrs.  Blanchard, 
after  being  taken  to  the  home  of  the 
former's  son,  Ralph  J.  Devir,  were 
treated  by  a  local  physician. 

The  fire  started  in  the  basement  from 
undetermined  cause,  shortly  before  mid- 
night, while  Mr.  Devir  was  absent  from 
the  house.  It  burned  up  through  parti- 
tions and  raced  through  the  interior  of 
the  dwelling,  and  caused  $3000  damage 
before  being  extinguished. 
•  The  influx  of  automobiles  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire  hampered  the  fire- 
men and  apparatus  responded  to  the 
second  alarm  had  difficulty  getting  to 
the  blaze. 


STRUCK  BLIND 
SECOND  TIME 

Portsmouth    Youth    Had 
Recovered  Once 


PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H..  April  8- 
George  Carkin.  19,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  C.  Carkin  of  this  city,  who  was 
stricken  blind  Feb.  2(>,  while  attending 
a  moving  picture  show  at  the  Arcadia 
Theatre    and   regained    his    sigh't   within 


a  week,  has  again  lost  the  sight  of  TSbth 
eyes    according    to   a   telegram    received 
.today     from     Denver,     Col.,     where     the 
boy   is   a    present. 

The  message  came  to  the  parents  of 
Ihe  boy  and  stated  that  his  condition 
was  such  that  the  attending,  physician 
recommended  that  he  be  sent  home  at 
once.  Young  Carkin,  who  had  pre- 
viously spent  several  years  in  the  far 
TYesf,  left  here  three  weeks  ago. 
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SAVE  BLIND  MOTHER 
OF  K-MAYOR  DEVIR 

Granddaughters  Rescue  Aged 
Woman  at  Fire 


I|lind  Physician  Answers 

Calls  of  Patients  At  7 

BAKERSVILLE,  N.  C,  April  10  OP) 
— Although  he  has  never  seen  any 
of  his  patients,  Dr.  E.  Wiley  Size- 
more,  74,  has  practiced  medicine  in 
this  mountainous  section  for  50  years. 

He  lost  his  sight  at  22,  while  a 
student  at  Bryant  Medical  college, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  blind  physician  has  two 
boasts:  He  has  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  a  call,  and  has  never  lost 
a  case  of  typhoid.  He  treats  all 
types  of  cases,  diagnosing  them  by 
his  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling. 

Most  of  his  medicine  is  prepared 
in  his  own  home,  largely  to  facili- 
tate treatment  for  patients  not  con- 
venient to  a  drug  store.  His  father 
was  also  a  physician. 
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Rescue  Blind  Mother 


of  Maiden  Ex-Mayor 


Mrs.  Mary  Devir.  aged  eighty-two,  the 
blind  mother  of  former  Mayor  John  D. 
Devir  of  Maiden,  was  rescued  early  to- 
day from  a  fire  which  swept  their  home 
at  319  Pearl  street,  Maiden,  causing  dam- 
age of  $3000  and  necessitating  two 
alarms.  The  blaze  started  in  the  cellar. 
Mrs.  Devir  was  led  to  safety  by  two 
granddaughters. 
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LEASE  take  a  letter,"  says  a 
traveling  man,  pausing  beside 
the  public  typist's  desk  at  the 
Regent  Hotel  here.  And  as  Mrs.  Lottie 
Luce's  agile  fingers  pepper  the  keys 
of  her  machine  he  doesn't  dream— if 
he  doesn't  know  her— that  she  isn't 
using  her  eyes  and  hasn't  been  for 
23  years! 

If  she  takes  down  the  work  for  later 
transcription,  then  the  one  who  dic- 
tates notes  with  interest  and  dawning 
admiration  that  Mrs.  Luce  employs  a 
Braille  system  of  shorthand. 

In  answer  to  questions  how  she  does 
it,  she  answers,  "Well — why  not?"  with 
a  quick  sparkling  smile.  Not  only  has 
she  made  a  success  in  business  through 
two  decades  of  sightless  service,  but 
she  has  kept  house  since  her  marriage 
13  years  ago,  mastered  the  piano,  and 
carried  on  most  of  her  own  sewing,  as 
well  as  doing  now  and  then  exquisite 
embroidery. 

Not  a  slight  achievement  this,  even 
for  a  woman  with  all  her  so-called 


normal  faculties! 

Mrs.  Luce  spent  her  youth  in  De- 
troit, taking  her  first  position  as 
stenographer  in  a  labor  union  office 
Iri  1905  she  changed  her  residence  to 
Denver  and  became  a  public  typist  at 
the  Regent. 

Two  years  later  loss 'of  sight  forced 
I  her  to  "start  all  over  again"— and  this 
she  did!  A  courageous  period  of  learn- 
ing touch  typing  and  Braille  short- 
hand followed;  then,  newly  equipped, 
she  returned  to  her  job  at  the  hotel. 

"Of  course  I  come  to  work  alone," 
laughs  Mrs.  Luce,  "the  entire  14 
blocks.  Usually,  I  walk;  on  occasions 
I  take  a  street  car." 
"I  have  kept  on  happily,"  she  adds, 
because  I've  felt  all  along  that  when 
one  channel  seems  to  close  another 
opens." 

DOCTOR  WHO  TREATED  EYES 
OF  PRESIDENTS  WILL  HELP 
SAVE  SIGHT  OF  SIAM'S  KING 


Baltimore,  Md.,  April  14 — (AP) 
— An  eye  specialist  as  famous  for 
equal  treatment  of  rich  and  poor 
as  for  his  skill  will  examine  King 
Prajadhijok  of  Siam  when  he  ar- 
rives in  the  United  States  soon 
for  treatment  of  cataract  of  the 
eye. 

He  is  Dr.  William  Holland  Wil- 
mer,  67-year-old  director  of  the 
Wilmer  Eye  institute,  which  is 
named  for  him.  It  is  part  of  the 
great  health  center  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  hospital  here. 

Dr.  Wilmer  is  to  examine  the 
king  April  30.  His  findings  will 
help  guide  Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler, 
anotTier  eye  specialist,  who  is  to 
perform  the  actual  operation  on 
the  king's  eyes  in  New  York  May 
9. 

Cataract  is  a  disease  that  causes 
blindness  because  it  prevents  light 
from  passing  through  the  lens  of 
the  eye  to  the  retina,  which  re- 
ceives images  of  objects  seen.  It 
may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  com- 
mon in  later  life.  Operations  to 
cure  it  usually  are  successful,  spe- 
cialists say. 

Dr.  Wilmer  has  treated  several 
Presidents  of  the  United  States 
.  including  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
other  public  men,  among  them 
Viscount  Gray  of  Fallodon  and 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  former 
British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Wilmer  tell  of  ? 
successful  operation  he  once  per- 
formed on  a  wealthy  patient.  Af- 
ter recovery  the  patient  sailed  for 
Europe,  at  the  same  time  mailing 
a  check  for  $1,000  to  Dr.  Wilmer. 
On  his  return  he  found  a  letter 
from  the  specialist,  returning  the 
$1,000  check  uncashed  and  en- 
closing a  bill  for  $10. 

Many  persons  have  been  treated 
for  eye  diseases  by  Dr.  Wilmer 
without  charge.  An  unemployed 
cobbler  who  was  treated  free  by 
him  later  sent  a  substantial  con- 
tribution from  the  Pacific  coast 
when  $3,000,000  was  being  raised 
to  endow  the  Wilmer  Institute.  A 
leader  iu  the  campaign  was  Mrs. 
Henry  Breckinridge  of  New  York, 
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who  had  been  relieved     of  blind- 
ness by  Dr.  Wilmer. 

During  the  World  war  Dr.  Wil- 
mer served  as  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  American  army  overseas, 
and  pioneered  in  the  field  of  test- 
ing the  eyes  of  air  corps  candi- 
dates to  learn  if  they  could  stand 
the  strain  of  air  service.  He  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
distinguished  service  medal. 
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TARTLY  BLIND  ATHLETE  WINS 

EAST  LANSING,  Mich.,  April  14 
(U.R) — Floyd  Austin,  partially  blind 
since  birth,  has  won  the  1931  Mich- 
igan A.  A.  U.  wrestling  champion- 
ship in  the  118-pound  division.  He 
downed  all  other  participants  in  a 
state  contest  at  Detroit  recently. 


yalty  Coming  for  Examination 
\     by  Eminent  U.  S.  Eye  Specialist 


Dr.  William  H.  Wilmer  (below),  eye  specialist  whose  aid  has  been 
sought  by  Presidents,  will  examine  the  eyes  of  King  Prajadhipok  of 
Siam  when  the  king  and  his  wife  (above)  come  to  America  this  month. 


BALTIMORE,  Md.,  A  ril  13  —  An 
eye  specialist  as  famous  for  pqual 
treatment  of  rich  and  poor  as  for  his 
skill  will  examine  King  Prajadhipok 
of  Siam  when  he  arrives  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  soon  for  treatment  of  cat- 
aract of  the  eye. 

He  is  Dr.  William  Holland  Wilmer, 
67  years  old  director  of  the  Wilmer 
Eye  Institute,  which  is  named  for  him. 
It  is  part  of  the  great  health  center  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  here. 

Dr.  Wilmer  is  to  examine  the  King 
April  -30.  His  findings  will  help  guide 
Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler,  another  eye  spe- 
cialist, who  is  to  perform  the  actual 
operation  on  the  King's  eyes  in  New 
York  May  9. 

Cataract  is  a  disease  that  causes 
blindness  because  it  prevents  light  '■ 
from  "Passing  through  the  lens  of  the 
eye  to  the  retina,  which  receiv  s  im- 
ages of  objects  seen.  It  may  occur  at 
any  age.  but  is  common  in  later  life 
Operations  to  cure  it  usually  are  suc- 
cessful,  specialists  say. 

Dr  .Wilmer  has  treated  several  pres- 
idents of  the  United  States,   including 
Theodore   Roosevelt,  and   other   public 
men,  among  them   Viscount  Gray  of 


Fallodon  and  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
former  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United   States. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Wilmer  tell  of  a  suc- 
cessful operation  he  once  performed 
on  a-  wealthy  patient.  After  recovery 
the  patient  sailed  for  Europe,  at  the 
same  time  mailing  a  check  for  $1000 
to  Dr.  Wilmer.  On  his  return  he  found 
a. letter  from  the  specialist,  returning 
the  $1000  check  uncashed  and  inclos- 
ing a  bill  fdr  $10. 

Many  persons  have  been  treated  for 
eye  diseases  by  Dr.  Wilmer  without 
Charge.  An  unemployed  cobbler  who 
was  treated  free  by  him  later  sent  a 
substantial  contribution  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  when  $3,000,000  was  being 
raised  to  endow  the  Wilmer  Institute. 
A  leader  in  the  campaign  was  Mrs. 
Henry  Breckinridge  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  relieved  of  blindness  by  Dr. 
Wilmer. 

During  the  World  War  Dr.  Wilmer 
served  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  Armv  overseas,  and  i  io- 
neered  in  the  field  of  testing  the  eyes 
of  Air  Corps  candidates  to  learn  If 
they  could  stand  the  strain  of  air 
service.  He  received  the  decoration  cf 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
distinguished  service  medal. 
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TEACHES    BLIND    TO    PAINT 


the  world  conference  for  the 
BlfHtJ,  called  by  President  Hoover 
and  held  this  month  in  New  York 
C  ity,  methods  for  educating  people 
without  sight  are  being  presented  by 
scientists  and  teachers  from  divers 
parts  of  the  globe.  One  of  the  most 
astounding  systems  now  in  use  is  the 
invention  of  a  French  savant,  Fran- 
cois Dussaud,  who  devised  a  way  to 
teach  blind  students  how  to  draw 
and  paint  with  particular  success  in 
achieveing  color  effects.  Persons 
blind  from  birth  as  well  as  those  who 
who  have  lost  their  sight  can  be  edu- 
cated by  this  method  which  is  now 
being  taught  by  Professor  Jouannon 
cf  the  Braille  school  at  St.  Mande. 

The  system  used  is  a  sort  of  in- 
verted Braille.  Instead  of  indenta- 
tions on  cardboard,  raised  lines  are 
used.  These  can  be  followed  with  the 
student's  finger  as  he  makes  them. 
Pupils  b*gin  by  tracing  objects  and 
then  reproducing  outlines  which 
they  are  able  to  obtain  by  encircling 
them  with  a  lead  wire  which  retains 
the  shape  of  the  object.  Presently, 
the  young  aiiists  are  able  to  do  sil- 
houettes and  portraits  of  their  com- 
panions by  touch. 

To  convey  an  understanding  of 
perspective,  Professor  Jouannon  con- 
structs  mi  nature  landscapes  in  sta- 
tuary or  in  relief.  A  whctje  series  of 
invention?  hns  been  employed  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  know  what  colors 
they  are  using,  M.  Jouannon's  pupils 
have  actually  held  exhibitions  at 
which  they  appreciated  each  other's 
work. 


EARLY  in  January  of  this  year 
my  brother  suddenly  became 
completely  blind.  Immedi- 
ately many  questions  arose.  How 
should  his  friends  and  family 
approach  this  new  problem?  What 
hope  for  an  independent  life  could 
be  held  out  for  him,  and  how 
could  he  be  helped  to  rise  above  this 
tragedy?  A  man  endowed  with  brav- 
ery and  intelligence  naturally  would 
immediately  begin  to  plan  for  a  fu- 
ture, and  my  question  was  how 
could  I  help  to  prepare  for  it. 

In  seeking  advice  on  this  subject 
I  consulted  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  con- 
nected with  the  social  ethics  depart- 
ment at  Harvard,  and  formerly  11 
years  with  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  in  this  State.  Miss  Wright 
took  the  matter  under  advisement 
and  subsequently  wrote  me  a  letter. 

Some  of  the  facts  she  mentioned  in 
her  letter  immediately  proved  true. 
For  instance,  the  desire  of  my  broth- 
er to  talk  understanding^  with 
somebody  atjout  his  new  handicap; 
also,  the  annoyance  he  felt  at  people 
who  thought  that  to  make  him  hear 
they  had  to  shout  at  him,  when  ac- 
tually his  hearing  was  more  acute 
than  formerly.  Following  Miss 
Wright's  advice  he  was  made  happier 
and  was  able  to  bravely  and  cheer- 
fully face  the  future. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  doc- 


When  a  Man  Goes  Blind 

The   Answer   Received   hy   Physician    Who 

Asked  How  He  Could  Help  His 

Own  Brother 
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The  human  document  printed  below  explains  itself.  A  -well- 
known  Boston  doctor  sought  professional  advice  when  his  brother 
went  blind.  The  help  he  received  seemed  so  valuable  that  he 
passed  it  along  to  the  public  through  publication  in  tiic  New 
England  Medical  Journal. 


tors,  social  workers,  and  lay  people 
who  may  be  helped  in  their  attitude 
towards  those  who  have  become  sud- 
denly blind  by  reading  Miss  Wright's 
letter;  and,  therefore,  with  her  per- 
mission I  am  publishing  it. 
Miss  Wright's  Letter 

Dear  Dr  Day: 

I  promised  to  write  you  some- 
thing of  my  experience  with  men 
and  women  who  have  faced  sudden 
blindness  in  middle  life    .    . 

In  one  sense  I  cannot  even  try 
to  answer  your  question  as  to  a 
best  plan  of  reconstruction.  In 
niy  experience  no  two  people  take 
the  blow  the  same  way— and  no 
one  can  foresee  the  order  of  the 
psychological  stages  or  the  swift- 
ness with  which  the  patient  may 
go  through  them. 

Some     men     faced     with     sudden 
blindness  have  curiosity  about  the  , 
way  out  and  set  to  work  at  once 
(when    they   have    faced    the    fact 
a5d  believe  they  cannot  be  cured) 
to    fight    for    their    own    independ- 
ence.   Others  have  to  be  convinced 
even    that    they   can   tell    time   by 
their     own     watch      (having     the 
crystal  removed  and  touching  the 
hands— or  later  by  getting  a  watch 
with  the  hours  indicated  by  raised 
points)     and     convinced     that     by 
maintenance    of    order    as    on    the 
table   by   the    bedside    or   through- 
out the  room  (placement  of  chairs, 
etc)  they  can  master  that  area  by 
touch  and  sense  of  direction. 

The  good  nurse  or  friend  helps 
independence  to  come  about  sim- 
ply and  naturally,  takes  it  for 
granted— or  if  it  is  discussed,  dis- 
cusses it  in  a  matter  of  fact  way 
and  with  a  light  touch.  The  great 
thing  is  to  help  the  patient  to  get 
a  sense  of  comparative  freedom  in 
moving  about  and  waiting  on  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible. 
* 
•  * 
In  this  matter  of  order  (always 
having  things  in  their  familiar 
places)  progress  depends  on  those 
near  as  well  as  on  the  patient.  The 
blind,  I  am  sure,  are  happiest  in 
their  blindness,  where  their  handi- 
cap is  sufficiently  understood  to  be 
taken  for  granted  and  so  may  be 
fox-gotten  or  ignored  except  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
member it— for  only  so  may  the 
individual  participate  in  daily  life 
like  others.  Dressing  and  undress- 
ing, feeding  one's  self,  eventually 
cutting  one's  own  meat  or  as  a 
guest,  accepting  the  least  possible 
help  from  the  person  next  you— 
all  this  implies  cooperation  of 
family  friends  whose,  minds  leap 
much  more  readily  to  waiting  upon, 
taking  all  the  initiative  for,  and 
even  talking  for  the  patient— (so  by 


mistaken  kindness  imposing  pas- 
sivity and  invalidism)  than  to 
schooling  themselves  to  allow  the 
newly  blind  person  all  the  time  he 
needs  for  experimenting  with 
practical  matters  upon  which  per- 
sonal independence  rests.  The 
temptation  is  to  save  your  own 
time  rather  than  consider  the 
mental  life  of  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual—to imagine  what  is 
significant  and  what  insignificant 
to  him. 


As  to  the  way  in  which  they 
like  to  be  guided  from  one  room  to 
another,  on  the  street,  or  in  the 
street  car,  blind  people  differ.  Some 
like  to  take  an  arm  and  let  the 
guide  keep  a  little  ahead;  others 
like  to  be  guided  by  a  touch  at  the 
elbow  from  a  guide  at  the  left: 
others  like  much  independence— 
barely  touching  elbows  and  fol- 
lowing with  a  cane  or  by  their  own 
observations  the  variations  in  foot- 
ing—unexpected threshholds  and 
curbstones.  Hardly  any  blind 
person  likes  to  be  guided  from  be- 
hind as  we  tend  to  do.  He  wants 
you  in  front  of  him  in  going 
through  a  door,  not  behind  him. 

In  going  into  a  new  room  th« 
seeing  person  may  help  the  blind 
man  orient  himself,  by  inconspicu- 
ous guidance;  e.  g.,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  back  or  arm  of  a 
chair  that  would  suit  him,  and  let- 
ting- him  know  indirectly,  if  pos- 
sible, who  else  is  in  the  room.  If 
no  one  is  there  he  may  like  to  ex- 
plore it  a  little  for  what  you  take 
in  at  a  glance.  I  speak  in  detail 
because  I  have  seen  devoted  chil- 
dren so  solicitous  that  they  scarce- 
ly let  their  parent  (a  six-foot  giant 
who  lost  his  sight  in  a  dynamite 
explosion)  touch  foot  to  floor- 
really  making  a  scene  every  time 
he   moved. 


In  reading  and  writing,  clerical 
service  (even  if  it  comes  from 
those  nearest  and  dearest)  is  best 
given  at  regular  times  with  full  re- 
gard to  independent  and  private 
action  of  the  blind  individual.  Not 
to  be  able  to  read  your  own  letters 
or  read  over  what  you  yourself 
have  written,  not  to  be  able  to  hear 
from  the  newspaper  what  you 
choose,  these  are  trials  to  active 
minds,  met  partly  by  clerical  serv- 
ice, partly  (for  "those  who  learn 
Braille  easily)  by  the  use  of 
Braille.  But  ordinarily  Biaille 
serves  best  those  who  have  begun 
finger  reading   in   youth. 

An  almost  preposterous  little 
thing  that  often  occurs  is  that  e-/en 
the  most  civilized  persons  quite 
often  raise  their  voices  in  speak- 
ing with  the  blind— as  though  they 
were  deaf,  when,  with  a  newly 
blind  adult  sound  is  becoming 
hourly   more    and    more   significant 
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so  that  they  are  fatigued  "by  need- 
less excess  of  it.  It  is  hard  for 
friends  to  realize  that  a  newly 
blind  person  is  not  less,  but  prob- 
ably more  discriminating  than  ever 
-sometimes  so  hard  that  they 
speak  about  the  individual  in  his 
presence,  as  though  he  were  deaf, 
foreign  speaking,  or  a  child.  So 
great  is  our  sense  of  barrier  when 
the  give  and  take  ^...gl^nces.  is 
ruled  out! 


,  From  the  beginning  it  should  be 
recognized,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
handicapped  individual  wishes  to 
have  asked  of  him,  all  possible 
things  that  have  usually  .been., 
asked— just  as  before.  An  active 
blind  man  once  told  me  with 
humor  what  a  trial  he  found  it  to 
have  a  place  made  for  him  in  the 
street  car:  "There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  my  legs!"  he  ob- 
served. I  try  personally  never 
to  pass  a  blind  person  I  know 
without  letting  him  know  that  I 
am  passing  and  telling  him  any 
little  thing  I  think  he  might  miss 
and  like  to  know. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  in- 
dividual differences  in  beginning 
the  battle  for  independence  I 
might  add :  One  man  I  know  who 
became  suddenly  blind  through  ac- 
cident as  a  young  man,  and  more 
than  once  attempted  suicide  as  a 
result,  says  that  hearing  some  ] 
verses  of  Edmund  Vance  Cook's  ' 
"How  Did  You  Die?"  was  the  first 
thing  that  made  him  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  This  man  was,  how- 
ever, also  stimulated  by  overhear- 
ing someone  sny,  "It's  a  pity  he 
didn't  die!"  His  fighting  blood 
was  stirred.  A  less  educated  man 
who  was  resolved  on  suicldo  said 
that  the  beginning  of  his  effort 
came  when  he  took  in  his  hands 
a  fine  basket,  made  by  another 
blind  man,  and  said  to  himself— 
"I  could  do  that." 


If  the  patient  believes  that 
someone,  somehow,  could  restore 
his  sight,  or  some  fraction  of  it, 
he  is  usually  not  ready  to  receive 
such  help  as  may  come  to  him 
through  other  blind  people  and 
their  resources.  One  man  puts  it 
—"I  had  to  fall  down  flat  in  this, 
respect  before  anyone  could  help 
me  up." 

When  a  blind  man  becomes  in- 
terested in  how  other  sightless 
people  do  or  have  done— a  blind 
person,  in  my  opinion,  gives  the 
most  convincing  answer.  Just  hav- 
ing in  his  acquaintance  another 
person  who  is  living  out  his  life 
happily  (and  usefully,  taking  the 
guidance  of  touch  and  sound  as 
matters  of  course,  is  reassuring  in 
itself.  "Are  you  blind?  You  speak 
up  just  as  pert  as  anybody!"  com- 
mented a  newly  blind  woman  in- 
credulously to  a  delightful  home 
teacher  who  had  not  seen  since 
childhood. 


fi  is,  however,  easier  to  suggest, 
as  I  have  done,  what  may  well  be 
considered  by  the  seeing  friends  of 
the  individual  than  to  say  what  is 
best  for  your  brother.  I  don't  know 
but  I  "guess"— 

1.  That  it  is  best  to  make  sure 
that  he  has  every  opportunity  to 
talk  over  the  facts  of  his  condition 
when  he  is  ready. 

2.  That  it  is  probably  best  to  re- 
mind him  that  people  losing  their 
sight  at  all  periods  along  the  way 
go  on  living  happy,  useful  lives— 
sometimes  pursuing  their  own  pre- 
vious interests,  sometimes  acquir- 
ing new  interests. 

3.  That  it  is  best  to  have,  some- 
thing rather  immediate  to  look  for- 
ward to,  like  a  visit  in  the  East  if 
he  is  able. 

4.  That  it  is  best  to  begin,  as 
soo.n  as  possible,  working  out  with 
him  some  long  run  plan,  which 
may  lead  to  a  recognized  place  of 


usefulness  in  the  economic  world, 
preferably  with  familiar  surround- 
ings and  backgrounds. 

5.  That  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
alize that,  some  find  at  least  a  part 
of  their  way  out  through  interest 
in  less  fortunate  blind  people. 
Others  need  months  or  years  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  contact 
witti  others  similarly  handicapped 
bur  having  little  else  in  common. 

6.  That  if  your  brother's  men 
friends  understand,  they  will  help 
keep  him  from  becoming  merely  a 
listener  by  taking  for  granted  his 
participation  in  discussions  and  his 
joining  them  in  walking,  driving, 
concerts,  plays,  etc. 


With  time  and  right  feeling  on 
all  sides,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
answers  to  questions  as  they  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  even 
blindness  falls  into  its  place.  It 
may  by  its  very  unexpectedness 
f-nd  immediacy  compel  his  atten- 
tion and  interest  in  a  way  that 
offers  an  unrivaled  challenge  to 
his  spirit.     Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  Wright. 


STRANDED  IN  CITY 


Got  Off  Train;   Looking 

For  Milk  Truck  To 

loTo  LaFayette 

KeMtuckians  can  do  is  ask 
questJbnsJB  says  a  blind  old  wom- 
an, grVingKier  name  as  Sally  Leach 
and  her  age  as  65  though  looking 
nearer  80,  who  has  been  at  the  L. 
&  N.  depot  since  yesterday  morning 
waiting  for  a  milk  truck  to  take 
her  to  LaFayette. 

The  woman,  her  head  tl-ad  in  a 
shawl  and  carrying  a  cane,  alighted 
from  the  Dixie  Flyer  with  her 
trunk  checked  from  Guthrie.  She 
wants  to  go  to  LaFayette,  she  says, 
"to  see  a  lot  of  people"  but  will 
catch  a  train  for  Gracey  or  any- 
where else  to  get  out  of  this  town, 
where  everyone  asv.-s  questions. 

She  first  received  notice  when 
she  spurned  the  offer  of  Patrolman 
O.  E.  Harris  to  help  her  across 
Ninth  Street  today.  She  was 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  where  she  told  Mrs. 
Tom  Mayes  she  had  been  living 
in  Clarksville  with  friends,  and  had 
some  money  which  she  always  car* 
ried  because  "people  can't  turn 
around  these  days  without  money." 

She  said  she  had  written  the 
driver  of  the  milk  truck,  who  fyad 
agreed  to  take  her  and  er  trunk  to 
LaFayette.  She  does  not  think  he 
is  coming  now.  ,  She  does  not  like 
Hopkinsville  even  a  little  bit.  She 
has   had   dinner. 

"Now,"  she  says,  "ask  me  where 
I  got  the  money  to  buy  the  dinner 
with.  That's  the  next  question, 
isn't   it?" 

City  officials  at  press  time  were 
undecided  as  to  what  to  do  about 
hpr. 
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MEXICO  VILLAGE 
FOLKS  BLIND 


Insect  Said  to  Cause  Af- 
fliction to  Natives 
of  Town. 


WASHINGTON,  April  23  (AP)— 
A  village  of  900  people  all  totally  or 
partially  blind,  who  never  venture 
from  their  homes  until  after  sun- 
n,  was  described  by  Dr.  Miguel 
Bustamente,  Mexican  delegate  to 
the  second  Pan-American  confer- 
ence of  directors  of  health.  The 
village  is  Tiltepec,  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  hidden  away  in 
the  mountains.  It  is  reached  only 
by  a  few  horse  trails  and  has  almost 
no  contact  with  the  outside. 

The  malady,  which  blinded  the 
inhabitants,  is  known  in  the  medical 
world,  as  onschocercosis.  Tests 
have  shown,  Dr.  Bustamente  said 
in  his  speech  yesterday  that  an  in- 
sect has  been  found  as  the  cause 
of  the  blindness.  Eradication  of 
this  insect,  he  said,  have  given  hopes 
in  the  fight  on  the  malady  of  which 
little  is  known. 

The  disease  causes  blindness  and, 
in  addition,  sensitiveness  to  light  so 
that  persons  stricken  ^rith  it  can- 
not stand  sunlight.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  20,000  in  Mexico.  A  vis- 
itor in  the  village  recently  had  dif- 
ficulty in  establishing  contact  with 
the  people.  They  speak  an  Indian 
language,  complete  in  itself.  They 
live  in  crude  huts;  there  is  not  a 
school,  church,  a  store  or  a  public 
building  in  the  village.  The  in- 
habitants grow  a  little  corn  and 
some  sheep  are  raised.  From  the 
wool  they  make  simple  garments. 
The  climate  is  so  mild  that  very 
little  clothing  suffices. 

There  being  no  church  or  civil 
law,  there  are  no  formal  marriages, 
only  mating  in  families.  The  chil- 
dren, the  doctor  said,  are  not  born 
blind,  but  are  victims  of  the  mos- 
quito-like insect  which  breeds  in 
swift  mountain  streams. 


Special  Braille 
Class  Available 
For  L.B. Children 

Several  Long  Beach  families  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  the 
class  in  Braille  reading  for  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  have 
appealed  to  The  Sun  to  aid  them  in 
increasing  enrollment  in  the  class. 
It  was  established  a  year  ago  by 
Superintendent  W.  L.  Stephens,  on 
authority  voted  by  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, with  the  proviso  that  it 
would  be  maintained  if  a  minimum 
of  five  students  attend. 

Mary    E.    Tate,     an     outstanding 


Braille  teacher,  was  obtained  from 
the  state  school  of  Washington  md 
the  necessary  five  students  enrolled. 
Due  to  economic  conditions  a  cou- 
ple of  the  youngsters  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  school,  as  their 
parents  were  compelled  to  move 
from  the  city. 

The  course  of  study  is  offered  to 
all  blind  boys  and  girls  from  the 
beginning  grades  through  junior 
high  school.  Doubtless  there  are 
other  young  blind  boys  and  girls  in 
the  community,  whose  parents 
would  flke  to  have  them  in  the 
class  if  they  were  familiar  with  it. 
Parents  of  any  such  handicapped 
children,  who  are  interested,  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  Miss 
Tate  at  the  Atlantic  Avenue  school 
or  with  Superintendent  Stephens. 
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MEXICAN  VILLAGE  OF  900 
PERSONS,  ALL  BLIND 

Indians  of  Tiltepec  Never  Venture  From  Their 
Homes  Until  After  Sundown 


WASHINGTON,  April  23  (A.  P.)-A 
Tillage  of  800  persons,  all  totally  or 
partially  blind,  who  never  venture  from 
their  homes  until  after  sundown,  was 
described  by  Dr  Miguel  Bustamente, 
Mexican  delegate  to  the  second  Pan- 
American   conference   of    directors    of 

health. 

The  village  Is  Tiltepec,  In  the  State 
iBf  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Hidden  away  in 
the  mountains,  it  is  reached  only  by  a 
few  horse  trails  and  has  almost  no 
contact  with  the  outside. 

The  malady  which  blinded  the  inhab- 
itants is  known  in  the  medical  world 
as  onchocercosis. 

Tests  have  shown,  Dr  Bustamente 
aaid,  In  his  speech  yesterday,  that  an 
Insect  has  been  found  the  cause  of  the 
blindness.  Eradication  of  this  insect, 
bo  added,  has  given  hope  in  the  fight 
•n  the  malady,  of  which  little  Is 
known. 

The  disease  causes  blindness  and,  In 
addition,  sensitiveness  to  light,  so  that 
persons  stricken  with  it  cannot  stand 


sunlight.      It    is    estimated    there    are 
20,000  cases  in  Mexico. 

A  visitor  to  the  village  recently  had 
difficulty  in  establishing  contact  with 
the  people.  They  speak  Zapotec,  an 
Indian  language  complete  in  itself. 
They  live  in  crude  huts.  There  is  not 
a  school,  church,  store  or  a  public 
building  in  the  village. 

The  inhabitants  grow  a  little  corn 
and  some  sheep.  From  the  wool,  they 
make  simple  garments.  The  climate  is 
so  mild  that  very  little  clothing 
suffices. 

There  being  no  church  or  civil  law, 
there  are  no  formal  marriages,  only 
mating  and  families.  The  children,  Dr 
Bustamente  said,  are  not  born  blind, 
but  are  victims  of  the  mosquito-like 
insect  which  breeds  in  swift  moun- 
tain streams. 

"It  is  a  weird  sensation,"  Dr  Busta- 
mente said,  "to  see  these  folk,  creep- 
ing from  their  huts  at  dusk  to  hunt 
their  food— berries,  corn,  a  few  fruits. 
But  the  Mexican  Government  is  work- 
ing on  the  problem.  The  light  may  yet 
be  brought  to  work  on  Tiltepec." 


'      — t 1 

Blind  Stroke  of  Cornell  Class  Crew 


Don  Morgan,  Who  Lost  His  Sight  in  High  School  Days  When  a  Fourth  of 
July  Firecracker  Exploded  in  His  Face,  Is  the  Stroke  Oar  of  One  of  the 
Intra-CoIIege  Crews  at  Ithaca.  Despite  His  Affliction,  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
Youth  Indulges  in  Athletics  with  as  Much  Zest  as  Any  of  His  Classmates,  in 
Addition  to  Keeping  Well  Dp  in  Studies 
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ARKNESS  to  which  life  con- 
demns    the      blind       doesn't 
make     spring     less     radiant, 
nor  dim  their  interest  in  or- 
dinary  affairs,   the   boy  learned ■'  the 
night  he  drove   several   of   them   to 
the  First    Universalist 
The  church,  where  those  to 

Gleaming      whom  the   fairest   day 
Dark  is   darkest   night  were 

honored  guests  of  the 
Matrons'  Club.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  given  no  thought,  nor  offered 
gratitude,  for  the  boon  of  light. 
Having  had  no  contact  with  the 
blind,  if  he  had  thought  of  blind- 
ness at  all  it  was  in  the  mood  o^ 
the  Miltonic  threnody:  «J 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  return^ 
Day,  or  the  sweet    approach    of  cv'n  or 

morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,   or  summer's 

rose, 
Or  flocks  or  herds  or  human  face  .  .  . 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me. 

Two  blind  youngsters  of  about  his 
own  age  he  found  oppressed  by  no 
such  melancholy.  Their  youth  was 
as  vibrant  as  his.  Sports  held  as 
much  zest  for  them.  Regular  guys, 
these  two,  gleaming  in  darkness. 

TT  was  a  long  ride  to  the  church. 
A  Conversation     lagged,      for      they 
were  strangers  and  on  the  one  hand 
was  reserve,  like  that  which  checks 
the  broken   word  to  a 
Their         household    riven    by 
Lively        grief,  lest  it  but  inten- 
Chat         sify  sorrow.  But  there 
was  in  the  blind  lad's 
manner    a     buoyancy    which    broke 
down   this   restraint.   Presently   they 
were  chatting  of  kindred  interests— 
the  Braves'  chance  to  spear  the  old 
flag,    a    gangster    yarn    by    Charles 
Francis   Coe,  Paddy  Creeden's  novi- 
tiate with  the  Sox. 

"There's  Harry  Allen  now.  See 
him?  The  big  boy  turning  the  cor- 
ner," interrupted  the  driver  spon- 
taneously, the  talk  having  turned  to 
boxers.  r 

"Say,  that  boy  is  good,  isn't  he?" 
replied  the  other  with  ardor,  adding 
comments  on  bouts  in  which  the 
Brockton  boxer  has  appeared. 

"Ever  seen  him  box?" 
r    "No,  but  I'd  like  to." 

It  wasn't  spoken  wistfully,  as  a 
lad  forever  shut  out  might  speak, 
but  as  one  lively  sports  fan  to  an- 
other. 

•*.  •*.  -t. 

A    SINGULAR  sixth  sense  develop- 
•**-  ed  by  certain  of  the  blind,  giv- 
ing    them      mysterious      perception 
keener   than   sight   itself,   impressed 
the  boy  while  he  was 
Their         driving   home   another 
Sixth         young  man  who  walks 
Sense        in  the  deep  dusk.  The 
driver  had  noticed  that 
the  young  man,  on  coming  from  his 
home  while  it  was  still  daylight  to 
ride   to   the   church,   ran   down   the 
front  steps   and   walked   briskly,   al- 
most   without    a    guiding    touch,    to 
the  car.  Yet  he  is  totally  blind. 

His  movements  during  the  even- 
ing were  as  sure  as  those  of  a  fa- 
mous blind  detective  of  mystery  fic- 
tion, who  need  but  ask,  "Direc- 
tions, please?"  to  make  his  way 
with    certainty    and    sureness. 

They  became  good  friends  on  the 
homeward  ride.     Here   was  a  sound 


thinker,  a  careful  reader  of  books 
and  the  newspapers,  a  young  man 
who  was  better  informed  than  most 
young  men.  So  absorbed  did  the 
driver  of  the  car  become  that  he 
failed  to  notice  it  when  they  reach- 
ed their  destination. 

"You've   gone   by  my  house,"    the  I 
blind  passenger  told  him.  "It's  about 
three   houses   back   from   where    we 
are." 

How  did  he  sense  it? 

BLIND  NEW  BEDFORD 
BgYXHATS  WITH  BABE 
RUfUINHOSPITAI 


Eleven  year  c.d  Walter  Kent  Jr.  c 
this  city,  had  the  thrill  of  his  lif 
Saturday  When  he  was  wheeled  int 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  hospital  i: 
Boston  to  meet  Baseballdom's  here 
Babe  Ruth.  Walter  could  not  see  him 
for  although  his  eyes  are  big  and  blu 
under  fluttering  lids,  the  cheerful  lit 
tie  chap  is  blind. 

"Hello,  young  fellow.  How  are  you?' 
the  Babe  asked  when  Walter  appeared 

"I  am  just  fine,"  replied  Walter. 

They  shook  hands.  It  was  a  great 
thrill  for  Walter  to  shake  hands  with 
Babe  Ruth. 

Later,  out  in  the  corridor,  Walter, 
trembling  from  excitement,  recounted 
his  adventure. 

"He  is  a  fine  man.  He  asked  me 
how  I  was  feeling  and  said  he  was 
going  to  send  me  a  big  basket  of 
fruit,"  Walter  said. 

Babe  Ruth  sent  him  the  fruit,  all 
right.  He  does  not  break  many  prom- 
ises and  he  never  breaks  promises  to 
children. 
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Blind  Finding  Field 
For  Work,  Says  Aide 

Into  the  discard  will  go  the  blind 
stieet  peggar's  tin  cup,  according  to 
Miss  H$e  M.  Foley,  146  McAllister 
s/reet,  who  had  returned  today  from 
attending  the  world  conference  on 

work  for  the  blind,  at  New  York.   She 
says: 

"Blind  people  are  fearfully  like 
other  people;  they  don't  want  sym- 
pathy, but  a  chance  to  work.    The 
situation   is    particularly   difficult 
now,  with  others  crowding  into  oc- 
cupations   which    have    been    re- 
served for  the  blind." 
Miss  Foley  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 
going  into  the  homes  of  her  pupils 
to  teach  them  to  read  Braille  and  use 
«»«  -**mnwriter. 


Saw  Antonio, H^*a*i  News. 
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COP  LEADS  BLIND  MAN  THRU  » 
/TRAFFIC  BRINGING  NOTE  OF 
n  V  PRAISE  FROM  CITY  VISITOR 


"SUCH    COURTESY    BY   POLICE   OFFICERS    IS    NOT   THE   RULE 

EVERYWHERE." 


£U 


Evening-    News    at    Broadway    and 


that   gn  n.rm   in   arm    with   San    Houston  street. 


Antonio  police  officers. 

Traffic  officers  must  especially 
be  compassionate  of  action  to  those 
who  have  lost  the  precious  treas- 
ure of  eyesight.  Traffic  Officer 
H.  C.  Auge,  who  guards  life  and 
limb  at  Broadway  and  Houston 
street,  is  shown  as  he  assist  Eu- 
gene McCutohen,  61,  of  235  Wood- 
liof  street,  across  the  teeming  thor- 
ough!' 

McCutchen,  who  has  been  blind 
since     1919,     sells     papors     for     the 


A  letter  was  received  recently  by 
Fire  and  Police  Com.  Wright, 
praising  the  police  department  for 
its  courteous  officers. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  po- 
lice department,"  the  tourist  wrote, 
"I  watched  one  traffic  officer  for 
15  minutes  one  day  and  in  that 
time  he  cranked  a  stalled  automo- 
bile, aided  a  blind  man  through 
traffic  and  assisted  an  aged  Mexi- 
can woman  across  the  crowded 
street.  Such  courtesy  by  police 
officers  is  not  the  rule  every- 
where." 
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DETROIT  BOY  DIES  WHILE 
UNDERGOING  OPERATION 
P>  TO  RESTORE  HIS  SIGHT 

Philadelphia,     May  2. —  (AP) 

William  Rubin,  15  year  old  soil 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubin,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  died  here  last 
night  while  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion for  the  restoration  oC  his 
sight. 

The  operation  was  being  per- 
formed by  Dr.  George  H.  Moore, 
who  recently  restored  the  sight  of 
Earl  Musselman,  the  youth  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  who  had  been 
blind  from  birth. 

The  Detroit  boy  passed  away 
while  under  the  influence  of  an 
anaesthetic,  it  was  reported  to 
the  coroner  today,  it  was  also 
reported  to  the  coroner's  office 
that  the  boy  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack. 

Dr.  Moore  said  today  that  had 
the  boy  livea,  his  sight  would  have 
been  restored. 

"Mrs.  Rubin  brought  the  boy  to 
me  on  April  28,"  said  the  phy- 
sician. "He  had  poor  sight  since 
birth,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
he  had  been  blind.  He  was  pre- 
pared in  three  days  for  the  opera- 
tion and  last  night  Dr.  A.  Knebel- 
man  was  called  in  to  administer 
the  anaesthetic.  In  half  an  hour 
the  operation  was  finishp.J,  and 
we  were  dressing  the  boy,  pre- 
paring to  put  hiiii  to  bed,  when 
we  noticed  h;.s  faCe  was  white." 

A  devi(.o  t0  aid  respiration  was 
used  a^id  everything  possible  was 
done  »o  restore  the  boy  to  con- 
sciousness, said  Dr.  Moore. 

Mrs.  Rubin,  who  was  in  another 
room  at  the  doctor's  office,  was 
prostrated.  She  told  Deputy 
Coroner  Charles  Sayer  she 
brought  her  son  here  after  other 
efforts  had  failc-d  to  restore  his 
sight. 


fr\av  a,   \^^\.   - 

Youth  Dies  Under  Ether 

During  Sight   Operation 

Philadelphia,  May  2  (A.P.)— William 
Rubin,  fiftetn-year-old  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Rubin  of  Detroit,  Mich 
died  here  while  undergoing  an  operation 
for  the  restoration  of  his  sight  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Moore,  who  recently  restored 
the  sight  of  Earl  Musselman,  who  had 
been  blind  from  birth.  The  Detroit  boy 
passed  away  while  under  the  anaesthetic 
with  a  heart  attack. 


employed  in  commercial  concerns. 

The    Bureau,    cooperating    with 

Better  inesn   ™e  AmTerican  Association  for  the 

this  unfair  competition,  urges  those 


sented  before  buying. 

There  are  legitimate  companies, 
operating  locally  and  nationally, 
which    sell   only    products   of   the 


Bureau   today   called   attention   to 

complaints    received    from    manv  tMs  UIlfair  competition,  urges  those  blind,  the  Bureau  points  out,  and 

parts  of  the  country  that  house  to  approached  by  representatives  sell-  it  is  to   conserve  the  market  for 

house   canvassers   are  selline   ar  ing     Products    supposedly    manu-  these   and    to    protect   the   public 

tides  which  they  represent  as  made  factured  Dy  tae  blind  to  communi-  from  unscrupulous  exploitation  of 

by  the  blind  but  which  are  actually  Cate  Wlth  their  8tate  °r  City  bHnd  their  symPathy  that  the  Present  ap- 

manufactured  by  sighted  workers  associations  to  verify  the  name  and  peal  for  cooperation  is  made. 

""  nature  of  the  organization  repre-  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU. 

New  York. 
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SIGHTLESS  Q> 
MAN  PICKED 
AS  PROCTOR 


Hubbard  of  Wayland 

Choice  of  "Copey". 

for  Hollis  Hall 

A  young  Harvard  student,  whose 
closest  friend  he  has  never  seen,  al- 
though this  friend  is  virtually  world- 
famous,  will  act  as  proctor  over  Har- 
vard freshmen  next  year. 

This  student  is  Joshua  C.  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  of  Wayland,  practically  blind 
since  childhood,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Professor  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  known  as  "Copey'  to  Har- 
vard men  the  world  over,  has  stirred 
Harvard  students  for  some  time,  and 
through  whose  efforts  he  has  now  re- 
ceived the  coveted  appointment— 
the  first  blind  student  to  act  as  proc- 
tor over  Harvard  students. 

AT  HOLLIS  HALL 

Hubbard,  though  blind,  is  a  brilliant 
student  He  will  receive  his  degree  at 
he  Harvard  graduation  next  month 
and  in  September  he  will  enter  the  Har 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  at  the  -me  time  take  up  , 
his  duties  as  proctor  of  Hollis  Hall. 
And  for  his  fellow  proctor  in  caring  for 
th<»  Harvard  freshmen,  young  Hubbard 
will  have  Harvard's  most  famous  proc- 
tor of  all  time— "Copey." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of 
friendship  ever  formed  within  *^  Banc* 
tuary  of  America's  oldest  institution  of 
learning  is  this  comradeship  between 
the  noted  professor  whose  readings  have 
caused  men  to  cross  continents .and  the 
young  Harvard  senior  who  has  ne\er 
been,  able  to  read. 

Copey  Is  His  Reader 
The  task  of  a  blind  student  in  such 
an  institution  as  Harvard  is  not  an 
easy  one.  He  is  shown  no  favors,  must 
do  the  same  work  and  pass  the  same 
examinations  as  any  normal  student. 

A  reader  is  necessary  when  the  stu- 
dent studies,  and  young  Hubbard  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  perhaps 
America's  most  famous  reader— Pro- 
fessor Copeland. 

Hubbard  took  up  his  residence  in 
Hollis  Hall  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent academic  year,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Professor  Copeland  gradually 
ripened.  "Copey"  grew  to  like  and  to 
admire  the  young  student,  who  had 
courageously  overcome  almost  Insur- 
mountable obstacles: 

Spend  Hours  Together 

The  blind  student  was  invited  to 
"Copey's"  famous  study  in  Hollis  Hal!, 
and  there  the  pair  spent  many  fascinat- 
ing hours,  with  "Copey"  exerting  the 
same  powers  of  reading  that  have  held 
thousands   spellbound    in   the    past. 

Professor  Copeland  doesn't  give  many 
readings  during  the  course  of  a  college 


JOSHUA  C.  HUBBARD,  JR. 
Harvard's  first  blind  proctor,  selected 
to   the   position    by    Professor    Cope- 
land. 

year,  and  many  a  Harvard  man  would 
have  given  much  to  have  been  included 
in  that  little  gathering.  "Copey"  and  his 
most  appreciative  little  audience— a 
blind   student. 

Asks  for  Hubbard 

"When  it  became  necessary  in  April 
to  select  a  proctor  to  aid  Professor 
Copeland  In  his  duties  with  the  fresh- 
men in  Hollis  Hall,  next  year,  the 
Harvard  authorities  looked  over  their 
list  of  applicants  most  carefully. 

Then  came  a  concise  recommendation 
from  "Copey,"  himself,  voicing  his 
opinion  as  to  who  his  assistant  should 
be.  "I  want  Hubbard,"  were  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  the  note. 

And  when  the  list  of  Harvard  proctors 
for  next  year  was  made  public,  recently, 
a  part  of  the  announcement  read: 

Freshmen  in  Yard 

"Professor  C.  T.  Copeland  will  be  a 
resident  in  Hollis  Hall,  as  he  has  been 
for  many  years.  Joshua  C.  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  will  be  the  other  Hollis  Hall  proc- 

Harvard  freshmen,  living  in  Hollis 
Hall,  next  year,  will  be  the  finst  fresh- 
men group  to  live  in  a  Harvard  Yard 
dormitory.  They  will  be  the  first  Har- 
vard freshmen  to  live  in  the  same  dor- 
mitory with  Copey,  and  they  will  be 
privileged  to  witness  a  friendship  and 
comradeship  that  illustrates  just  why 
Professor  Charles  Townsend  Copeland. 
now  retired  and  away  from  active 
teaching,  holds  the  grip  that  he  does 
on  the  hearts  of  Harvard  men  the 
world  over. 


First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge. Besides  her  mother,  her  surviv- 
ing relatives  include  a  brother,  Fairfield 
Goodale  of  Framingham,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Allston  Dana  of  New  York. 

Blind  Harvard  Student 

Is  Named  a  Proctor 

The  friendship  of  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  noted  Harvard  professor  emeri- 
tus for  a  voun?  partially  blind  Harvard 
student,  has  brought  that  young  man 
an  appointment  as  freshman  proctor.  He 
is  Joshua  C.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Waverley. 
a  bright  scholar,  who  will  graduate  this 
June  and  begin  his  work  with  the  uni- 
versity in  the  fall. 

His  name  was  listed  among  those  ot 
sixteen  other  youths  whose  appointments 
as  proctors  for  next  year  were  announced 
a  week  ago.  . 

Both  Mr.  Copeland,  who  is  widely 
known  to  a  countless  host  of  admirers 
and  Harvard  graduates  as  "Copey."  and 
the  partially  blind  student,  live  at  HolUs 
Hall.  The  student  was  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  rooms  of  the  former  professor, 
who  talked  with  him  and  read  to  him. 
Their  friendship  grew  in  this  manner, 
and  Professor  Copeland  recommended  the 
student  to  the  university  for  a  proctor- 
After  receiving  his  degree,  Hubbard  in- 
tends to  enter  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Arts   and   Sciences. 

M-ay  13,  l^al- 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  May  13— James 
Thomas  Sharkey,  thirty-two,  a  milkman 
foreman  in  the  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc., 
plant  in  South  Boston,  was  awarded  the 
$25,000  first  prize  in  the  $50,000  nation- 
wide contest  for  the  best  letter  setting 
forth  the  advantages  to  smokers  of  the 
new  moisture-proof  cellophane  wrapper 
on  Camel  cigarette  packages,  officials  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  and 
the  contest  judges  announced  today.' 
Sharkey  lives  at  101  Train  street,  Dor- 
chester. 
Harvard  Student  Wins  .$1000 

The  five  prizes  of  $1000  each  were 
awarded  to  the  following: 

Albert  B.  Franklin,  3rd .  22-year-old  graduate 
student  at  Harvard,  who  lives  at  ol  Rirkland 
Street,   Cambridge.   Mass.  _♦„,_  -,.„ 

John  R.  McCarthy,  38.  b»"?  tobacco  store  p.o- 
prietor  of  721   Main  Street,   Willlmantic,   Conn 

Frederick  E.  Robinson  Latin-American  m.n- 
in*  engineer  residing  n  Coronada  BeacA.  cant. 
'"wUlianfA  Wader,  aerial  Photographer  at 
Curtiss-Wright  Airport.  Louisville.  *^-  *J\° 
lives  in  the  Brent  Apartments  in  New  Albany, 
Ind.  ::.     -  ■    ■•' 
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Death  of  Cambridge  Woman, 
Friend  to  Blind  Soldiers 

Following  a  year's  illness,  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Nourse  Goodale,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Montgomery  Goodale  of  11  Traill 
street,  Cambridge,  died  on  Monday  at 
the  age  of  forty-six  years.  She  was  a 
native  of  Waltham,  but  had  lived  in 
Cambridge,  since  she  was  fourteen.  She 
attended  Miss  Ingalls'  School  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

During  the  war,  Miss  Goodale  spent 
two  years  at  Evergreen,  Md.,  teaching 
handicrafts  to  blind  soldiers.  With  many 
of  these  ex-soldiere,  she  had  kept  in 
touch  ever  since. 

Miss    Goodale..  was    a    member    of    the 
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BrigKton  Boy  to 
Lead  Cadets'  Parade 

Though  blind  la.  one  eye  as  the  result 
of  an  accidem^recently,  Captain  Robert 
Brennan  of  Company  A  of  the  Brighton 
High  School  Cadets,  led  his  company  to 
first  prize  in  the  yearly  regimental  drill 
yesterday  at  Rogers  Park,  Brighton,  and 
won  for  himself  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Brighton  regiment,  with  the  distinction 
of  serving  as  major  general  of  the  annual 
cadet  parade  next  month. 

Captain  Brennan's  injury  resulted  when 
he  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs  in  his 
home,  his  head  striking  a  radio  cabinet. 
The  sharp  corner  pierced  his  left  eyeball. 
He  was  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  for 
several  days  and  then  was  removed  to 
the      Massachusetts      General      Hospital 


where  he.  has  been  receiving'  treatment 
since.  He  may  eventually  regain  Jiis  sight. 
Company  A  scored  1358  points,  or  102 
points  more  than  Company  K,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Richard  Manazir,  which 
won  second  place.  Manazir  becomes  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  regiment. 

At  the  101st  Infantry  Armory  yester- 
day the  First  and  Second  regiments  of 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  held  their 
annual  drill.  Captain  Henry  B.  Finch, 
led  the  6th  Company  to  first  place,  and 
thus  became  colonel  of  the  2d  Regiment, 
and  Captain  Waldemar  J.  Darles,  in  com- 
mand of  the  3d  Company  in  the  1st  Regi- 
ment, became  colonel  of  that  regiment. 
In  the  2d  Regiment,  first  prize  was 
won  by  the  6th  Company,  with  a  total 
of  447  out  of  a  possible  500  points.  The 
5th  Company  was  second,  with  446  2-3 
points;  the  1st  Company  third,  with  443  2-3 
points;  the  4th  Company  fourth,  with 
442  2-3  points,  and  the  3d  Company  fifth, 
with  440  2-3  points. 


g*\i  UU  Ciiy,Utali.TriU(rt€. 
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fHhul   Plan 
Unique    Tour 

An  unusual  excursion  to  Zooland 
in  Liberty  park  will  be  the  visit  of 
the  sightless  Sunday  at  3  p.  m. 

They  will  "see"  the  many  animals 
through  the  sense  of  touch. 

They  will  "see"  the  elephant, 
Princess  Alice,  by  feeling  her  ears, 
her  head  and  her  giant  trunk.  They 
will  "see"  her  eat  the  peanuts  they 
will  feed  her.  A  ladder  will  be 
placed  in  the  animal's  corral,  so  the 
blind  can  climb  onto  her  back. 

And  with  the  other  animals,  not 
of  the  very  vicious  type,  they  will 
feel  for  the  first  time  and  picture  in 
their  minds  just  how  the  beasts  ap- 
pear. 

"BocVort,  N\ass.,  ^tTa^. 
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BLIND  WOMAN'S 

WORK  FOR  SCIENCE 

LONDON — After  bravely  carrying 
out  delicate  scientific  research  during 
30  years  of  increasing  blindness,  Dr. 
Florence  Buchanan,  sister  of  Sir 
George  Seaton  Buchanan,  senior  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  ministry  of  health, 
has  died  at  Oxford. 

Her  friends  were  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  able  to  carry 
out  her  work  despite  the  handicap  of 
her  failing  sight.  This  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  since  her  research  work 
necessitated  making  small  measurements 
and  accurate  observations  of  minute  ob- 
jects. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  scien- 
tific mind  and  indomitable  character 
that  she  kept  an  accurte  record  of  the 
progress  of  her  blindness,  and  of  its  ef- 
fects upon  her— seeing  in  her  affliction 
an  opportunity  to  increase  the  sum  of 
scientific    knowledge. 

Even  when  her  blindness  had  reached 
an  advanced  stage  she  used  to  ride 
a  bicycle,  it  is  said  to  help  herself  to 
fight  against  the  effects  of  the  affiction 
upon  her  mental  outlook.  Dr  Buchan- 
an began  her  scientific  career  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  under  Prof 
Ray  Lankester,  and  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Physiological    Society. 

In  1901  she  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science  at  London  University 


May  afc,  \<\2>\. 
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GIRL,  BLIND  FROM 

studytregains  SIGHT 

ISpeclsl  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

METHUEN,  May  25  —  After  being 
blind  for  five  days  from  a  strange 
malady,  Ruth  Dean,  16,  a  high  school 
sophomore  here,  recovered  her  sight  to- 
day. 

Last  week  the  eirl.  who  has  never  be- 
fore known  a  sick  day,  suddenly  fainted 
in  school.  Brought  to  her  home  in  an 
ambulance,  she  recovered  and  was  blind. 

Doctors  ascribed  her  blindness  to  a 
mental  condition  brought  on  by  worry 
over  her  studies.  Preparations  were  be- 
ing made  today  to  remove  her  to  the 
eye  and  ear  infirmary  at  Boston  when 
she  suddenly  fainted  again.  When  she 
recovered  she  could  see  perfectly. 


^ 


Mrs.  Willard  AnsKsn,  wife  of  the  libra- 
rian emeritus  of  Cornell  University,  is 
dead  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  Mrs.  Austen  was  a  linguist  and 
writer  and  was  greatly  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Just  a  week  ago  she  had 
completed  transcribing-  Into  Braille  K.  K. 
Slosson's  "Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein." 
She  transcribed  more  than  fifteen  books 
into  Braille,  including  Homer's  "Odys- 
sey." Among  her  published  works  were 
many  translations  from  the  German.  One 
of  her  best  known  works  was  the  life 
of  her  father,  K.  H.  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
who  held  the  first  chair  of  American  his- 
tory at  Cornell  in  1882.  Mrs.  Austen 
was  born  in  Binghamton,  N.  T.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
committee  on  work  for  the  blind,  and  had 
charge  of  a  corps  of  transcribers  who 
wrote  under  her  direction. 
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Blind    Malefactor* 

A  person  who  becomes  blind  while 
serving  a  prison  s?111B!1(!B"'1b  cared  for 
In  the  same  manner  as  prior  to  his 
loss  of  sight,  except  of  course  in  the 
managerrjfcnlk  of  stairway  marching, 
In  large  up-to-date 
pnal  education  is  provid- 
;  if  not  available,  he  Is 
ter  completing  his  sen- 
tence, \o  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
there  to  be  taught  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  learn  some  trade  at  which 
to  earn  his  living. 


rearing-,     e; 
pniopf  vo 
edVr  J^aila 
usualll  sent, 


St.  Louis,  fyo.t  Times 
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itooert  jonnson  uwes 
id  for  gllnd  Prh? 

Lnd  to  be  known  as  the  "p'ob- 
Imson      Prizes,"      has     been 
established     by     Robert     Johnson, 
president   of  -  the   St   Louis   Society 

Theprizes  are  to  be  awarded  each 
yeaT-iw  Hie  puisww-^Wfcig  the 
best  papers  on  given  subjects.  This 
year  the  prizes  win  go  to  medical 
students  at  St.  Louis  university 
medical  school  and  Washington 
university  medical  school  for  the 
best  papers  on  "The  Methods  for 
the  Prevention  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum  (sore  eyes)  and  Their 
Practical  Value."  ^*" 

Little.  R*cK,  A rK.t  Democrat 


May  31,  /?3/ 


yTHouston. — News   has  just   been   rc- 
/ceiv  high  honor  conferred  upon 

a  fornajpr  ybuston  girl,  Augusta  Line- 
barge  if  daffkh  ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  YV 
A.  Liilebargei-.  Augusta  has  been  se 
lected  •  to  represent  Arkansas  in  a 
piano  contest  among  representatives 
from  the  various  state  Schools  for  the 
Blind  which,  will  be  held  soo.n  in  New 
l'ofl:  i "in.      The  winner  of  this  con- 


test will  be  awarded  a  scholarship  in 
one  of  Xew  York's  leading  coiisjjrfa- 

tories.  *r 
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Three  Blind  Musicians,  Modern  Pied  Pipers,  Set 
Out  to  "See  World"  and  Give  Hub  Once-Over 


The    three    blind    musicians    trudging    along    Tremont  street  followed  by  a  group  of  music  lovers.  On 
the   left   is    Louis    Herkamp,    beside    him    is    Manfield  Sumner.      In  back  of  them  in  the  centre  is   R*7 

Dinsmore. 


"We're  three  blind  men  out  to  see 
the  world,"  Manford  Sumner  told 
me.  "And  while  we're  at  it,  also 
trying  to  make  a  living." 

"That  is  the  story  of  Ray  Dinsmore, 
28,  Louis  Herkamp,  26,  and  Man- 
ford   Sumner,   28. 

You've  probably  seen  them  slowly 
plodding  about  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton and  heard  their  harmonious  melo- 
dies. To  hear  their  music  once  is 
enough  to  make  any  person  with  the 
slightest  inclination  towards  music 
sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  sun  was  fearfully  hot  last 
Friday  afternoon  when  Ray,  Louis 
and  Manny  were  out  playing  on  Tre- 
mont street.  A  crowd  of  more  than 
100  persons  milled  about  the  three 
musicians.  Beads  of  perspiration 
rolled  down  onto  their  cheeks.  Hug- 
ging close  to  the  shadows  of  the 
buildings  they  went  on,  travelling 
slightly    faster    than    a    snail's    pace. 

"I  can't  recall  when  I've  heard 
such  beautiful  music,"  one  woman  re- 
marked, as  she  dropped  a  coin  into 
the  cup  dangling  on  the  bottom  of 
Louis'  saxophone. 

"And  so  it  goes,"  said  Manford 
Sumner,  the  leader  of  the  little 
group.  "Every  city  we  have  visited, 
people  have  received  our  music  with 
deep  appreciation.  Without  a  doubt 
Boston  stands  out  as  the  most  hos- 
pitable city  in  the  country.  The 
people    of    this    city    are    extremely 


kind.     Someone  is  always  at  hand  to 
help  us  across  the  streets. 
Old  Time  Buddies 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  play  your 
instruments?"   I  asked  them. 

"In  the  State  institution  for  the  blind 
in  Indiana,"  replied  Ray  Dinsmore. 
"Since  we  were  small  boys,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  three  lived  together  at  the 
institution.  We  had  no  special  musical 
training  other  than  that  received  when 
we  decided  to  join  the  school  band. 
Manny  is  the  real  musician  of  the  group 
and  I  don't  believe  their  is  one  song 
that  he  doesn't  know.  Once  Manny 
hears  a  tune  he  never  forgets  it.  He 
teaches  it  to  Louis  and  myself.  I  guess 
he  has  got   a  musical  mind. 

"With  Manny,  music  is  hereditary; 
his  mother  loved  music  and  was  an 
accomplished  musician.  Myself,  well, 
I  just  like  music." 

"How  about  you,  Louis?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  had  an  uncle  once  who  could 
play   a   harmonica,"    laughed    Louis. 

"We  grew  up  like  brothers,"  offered 
Manny,  "yes,  even  quarrelled  like 
brothers.  When  going  to  high  school 
we  all  had  million  dollar  ambitions  like 
every  other  high  school  boy  has.  But 
as  soon  as  we  graduated  we  found  out 
that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  realize 
those  ambitions  and  they  soon  sim- 
mered away. 

"Until  18  months  ago  we  were  steadi- 
ly employed  in  Indianapolis,  playing 
i»  an  orchestra.  Ray  got  married,  and 
is  now  the  father  of  two  children- 
Gwendolyn  June,  6,  ana  John  Dan,  aged 
2.  Then  came  the  depression,  the  or- 
chestra   could   not   find    any    work    and 


broke  up.  One  of  the  boys  who  was 
with  us— he  wasn't  blind— opened  up  a 
shoe  repairing  shop;  another  is  out 
reading  gas  meters. 

Among  the  Diplomats 

"Now,  even  blind  men  must  eat," 
Manny  went  on,  "and  as  last  resort  we 
decided  to  visit  different  cities  and  play 
on  the  streets.  The  Middle  West  was 
terribly  hit  by  the  depression  so  after 
playing  in  a  few  cities  we  worked  our 
way  East. 

"In  Washington,  after  someone  had 
heard  our  music  and  liked  it  they  told 
the  Minister  of  Bolivia  about  us.  He 
was  about  to  have  a  party  and  invited 
us  to  play  for  him.  Of  course  we  were 
overjoyed  at  the  opportunity.  This 
meant  more  to  us  than  anything  in  the 
world.  We  knew  that  we  would  be 
playing  before  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent people  in  the  country.  After  the 
party  the  Bolivian  Minister,  with  sev- 
eral other  prominent  men  and. women, 
congratulated  us,  and  wished  us  suc- 
cess. 

"We  left  Washington  for  New  York. 
Along  Broadway  we  met  all  sorts  of 
people.  'It's  a  t'ree  way  racket,  dat's 
what  it  is,'  we  heard  a  fellow  on  a 
street  corner  tell  his  pals. 

"But  that's  not  true,"  said  Manny. 
"We  do  make  a  living,  yes,  just  enough 
to  get  by.  When  we  visit  a  city  we  do 
not  go  out  and  play  every  day.  If  we 
did  that  we  would  become  a  nuisance. 
Store  managers  would  complain  to  the 
police  that  we  were  blocking  traffic  on 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  their  stores. 
The   longest   time   we   ever   spend   in  a 


city  is  two  weeks  and  we  only  go  out 
to  play  three  or  four  times  during  those 
two  weeks. 

"We  hear  people  say,  'Those  fellows 
own  big  homes,  have  servants,  ride 
around  in  big  cars  driven  by  chauf- 
feurs", and  things  like  that.  Once, 
while  listening  over  the  radio  someone 
stated  that  some  Itinerant  musician 
was  making  $100  an  hour. 

Winning  Ten  Cents 

"Now  anyone  with  common  sense 
would  know  that  that  was  not  true. 
How  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  suppose 
any  man  could  carry  ?100  worth  of  coins 
in  his  pockets?  Why,  there  aren't  any 
pockets  made  large  enough  even  to  hold 
half  that  amount." 

"We  like*  to  vJs:t  all  the  historical 
spots,"  said  Ray,  'and  that  is  how  we 
spend  mpst  of  our  spare  time.  We  go 
.to  the  talkies  quite  often.  The  reason 
for  ^fchat  is  mostly  to  pick  up  new  songs. 
Then  we  play  cards  quite  frequently. 
We  spend  many  happy  hours  in  a 
friendly  game   of  penny   ante." 

"That's  how  I  make  my  money," 
spoke  up  Louis,  the  humorist  of  the 
crowd.  "Some  nights  I  can  win  all  of 
10  cents  from  them— that  is,  when  it's 
all   they've   got  in   their  pocket." 

"I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  without 
Louis,"  Manny  said.  "He  gives  us  all 
the  laughs  we  want.  If  it  wasn't  for 
him  I  guess  we'd  spend  many  blue 
hours.  All  fat  fellows  are  jolly,  they 
say,  apd  Louis  is  no  lightweight.  Say, 
Louis,  get  the  cards  and  we'll  show  this 
fellow  how  we  can  play  with  them." 
"Righto,"  Louis  responded  in  his 
husky  voice,  and  he  hopped  up  from  the 
bed  on  which  he  was  resting  and  with 
his  right  hand  slightly  outstretched  he 
felt  his  way  into  the  adjoining  room 
and  in  a  jiffy  was  back  with  the  cards. 
He  held  the  deck  in  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  peeled  them  off,  one  by 
one,  naming  each  one  as  he  tossed  it 
on  the  table. 

"The  radio  has  been  the  greatest  gift 
to  the  blind  people,"  Ray  spoke  up. 
"We  always  carry  a  small  set  with  us 
and  that  is  how  we  pick  up  most  of  our 
music  and  get  most  of  our  entertain- 
ment." 

Not  being  able  to  see,  blind  people 
miss  a  great  deal  in  life.  Their  few 
spare  hours  are  spent  with  limited 
amusements.  Everywhere  they  go 
they  must  rely  upon  people  they  come 
in  contact  with  for  correct  information. 
In  their  estimation,  everyone  is  truth- 
ful; that  is  what  they  are  taught  in 
schools. 

These  three  men  who  seek  education 
and  try  to  make  a  living  have  each 
mastered  their  own  instrument-^-Ray  his 
banjo,  Manny  and  Louis  their  saxo- 
phones. It  has  been  hard  work  and 
many,  many  hours  were  spent  by  these 
boys  studying.  Sometimes  things  are- 
discouraging,  sometimes  happy.  Ray's 
thoughts  are  always  on  his  kiddies  and 
his  wife.  He  must  provide  for  them  and 
this  is  one  way  of  doing  it  until  busi- 
ness picks  up,  when  they  can  once  more 
return  to  their  home  town. 

It  is  not  their  desire  to  live  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  on  sympathy  of  the 
people.  They  want  to  work  as  other 
musicians   do. 

Defy  Weather 

For  18  long  months  these  three  blind 
men  have  trudged  along  the  streets, 
through  hot  weather  such  as  was  ex- 
perienced here  in  Boston  during  the 
past  week,  and  through  the  bitter  cold 
of   the   Middle   West. 

They  must  go  on  regardless  -of  the 
weather.  It  is  the  only  way  for  them 
to  make  a  living  now.  There  is  no* 
choice. 

When  these  three  blind  men,  who 
have  had  thousands  of  people  follow- 
ing them  along  the  streets  of  Boston, 
as  the  children  followed  the  Pied  Piper, 
leave  Boston  today,  they  are  starting 
for  home.  It  will  take  many  more 
months  before  they  reach  there,  for 
they  will  be  obliged  to  stop  off  in  every 
city  they  come  to  in  order  to  get  funds 
to  proceed. 

To  Ray  this  trip  will  seem  to  take 
years,  for  he  has  his  wife  and  children 
whom  he  has  not  seen  since  they  took 
to  the  road.  In  her  letters  Mrs.  Dins- 
more  writes  to  her  husband  that  the 
children  are  always  asking,  "When  will 
we  see  Daddy  again?" 

"Soon,"  Ray  always  WTites  to  her. 
"We  must  travel  slowly,  for  we  have 
eyes  that  do  not  see." 
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El  Paso  Boy  Is  Baseball 
Fan  Despite  Blindness 


Goes    With    His    Father   To 

Games;  Roots  For  His 

Favorite  Players. 


By  Paxton  H.  Dent 

Though  unable  to  see,  Howell 
Palmer,  11,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ell S.  Palmer,  3616  Richmond  street, 
is  an  enthusiastic  baseball  fan. 

Rarely  does  he  miss  a  game  when 
the  Texans  are  playing  at  Dudley 
field.  Furthermore,  when  his  father 
calls  balls,  strikes  and  bass  hits, 
Howell  visualizes  the  actions  of  the 
players  through  description.  Carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm  over  a  game 
he  has  never  been  able  to  play,  his 
sturdy  voice  rolls  through  the  stands 
at  Dudley  field  as  he  roots  for  the 
Texans. 

Knows  Players. 

As  a  result  of  his  father  reading 
accounts  of  games  to  him,  the 
youngster  knows  every  Texan  by  his 
first  name  and  has  his  favorites 
just  like  every  other  fan. 

Howell  was  promoted  from  low 
I  fifth  grade  at  Crockett  school,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  class  for 
blind  students,  learning  through  the 
Braill  (raised  letters)  system. 
He  has  an  unusually  keen  mind  for 

i  figures  and  during  the  past  school 

|  year  was  studying  sixth  grade  arith- 
metic. He  doesn't  trust  the  per- 
centage columns  of  the  El  Paso  sport 

I  pages  but  keeps  bis  own.  Often  be 
finds    mistakes   in   the   figures   and 

■gets  the  sporting  editors  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Howell  has  been  virtually  blind 
since  an  operation  in  March  of  1926 

[at  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Balti- 
more, to  remove  pressure  from  his 
brain.  The  operation  left  him  par- 
tially paralyzed  on  his  left  side  and 
confined  his  vision  to  a  narrow 
scope,  such  as  a  person  might  have 
when  peering  through  a  hole  no 
larger  than  a  pin. 

Has  Perfect  Attendance. 
When  school  closed  Friday,  How- 
ell received  certificates  for  not  be- 
ing   absent    or    tardy     during    the 


Likes  Basebal 


Howell  Palmer. 


school  year,  as  well  as  for  reporting 
on  15  books  during  the  school  year. 

Too,  he  had  an  average  grade  of 
90  or  better  for  the  year. 

The  boy  had  just  started  to  kin- 
dergarten at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion and  had  made  virtually  no 
progress  when  he  necessarily  was 
taken  from  school  to  Baltimore  to 
save  his  life. 

He  is  cheerful,  imaginative  anc 
has  reconciled  himself  to  his  handi- 
cap. His  ambition  is  to  write  shor1* 
stories. 
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"Blind  Tech  Graduate  to 
Be  Alumni  Day  Speaker 

William  R.  Billings  Among  Five  Living  Members  of 
First  Class  to  Be  Graduated  in  1871— Has  Had 


Long  and  Active  Career 


. 


Graduates  of  Worcester  Tech  who 
return  to  their  Alma  Mater  on  Satur- 
day, June  13,  to  celebrate  alumni  day, 
will  be  addressed  by  William  R.  Bill- 
ings, now  totally  blind,  who  is  one  ol 
the  five  living  members  of  the  first 
class  to  be  graduated  from  the  local 
engineering  college,  the  class  of  1871. 

The  returning  members  of  that  class 
will  be  guests  of  honor  at  commence- 
ment this  year  and  will  celebrate  their 
sixtieth  anniversary  since  graduation 
on  that  day.  Of  the  five  surviving 
members,  at  least  four,  if  not  all  five, 
are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration. 


In  making  the  daily  morning  cross- 
ing of  the  railroad,  Billings  saw  fre- 
quently the  trim  and  tidy  locomotives ; 
standing  with  their  cast  iron  name 
plates,  brilliantly  lettered  to  show  that 
they  were  made  In  the  shops  of  Wm. 
Mason  in  Taunton,  Mass.  So  it  was, 
that  in  December,  1871,  Billings  went 
to  Taunton,  where  he  lived  and  work- 
ed for  34  years. 

His  first  job  was  in  the  locomotive 
erecting  shops  at  the  wage  of  $1.25 
per  day.  Later  on  he  was  employed  as 
a  draughtsman  and  as  a  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  general  storehouse  for 
suplies.  Then  came  a  succession  of  odd 
jobs  in  machine  shops  and  surveying, 
culminating    in    two  seasons  as  sub- 


William  R   Billings  is  the  youngest  paster  in  an    historic    institution    of 
member  of  that  group.  Born  on  May  'Learning  known  as  Bristol  Academy  in 
28    1853,  though  a  native  of  the  state    Taunton 
of'  New  York,  he  is  clearly  of  New  | 
England  ancestry.  His  father  was  the 
son   of  a  Royalton  Vermont   farmer, 
while  his  mother,  Frances  E.  Richard- 
son, was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
leading  physician  of  the  town  of  East- 
port,  Maine. 

His  primary  education  came  from 
the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  until 
the  autumn  of  1865,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  Allen  English  and  Classical 
School  in  West  Newton,  Mass.  He 
remained  in  West  Newton  long  enough 
to  take  part  in  a  torch  light  parade 
to  promote  the  election  in  1868  of 
General  Grant  to  the  presidency,  and 
remembers  well  that  he  marched  be- 
hind a  transparency,  bearing  the  line 
"In  hoc  signo  vicimus,"  but  he  con- 
fesses that  he  has  forgotten  entirely 
what  the  sign  was. 


In  the  summer  of  1879  through  the 
efforts  of  his  predecessor,  he  entered 
into  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  water 
board,  more  accurately  described  as 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
Taunton  Water  Works.  For  the  next 
nine  years  he  had  full  charge  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  water  works  in 
both  maintenance  and  construction. 

In  August,  1888,  he  became  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Taunton 
Locomotive  Mfg.  Co.,  then  undergoing 
a  partial  reorganization.  This  position 
he  held  until  August,  1905,  when  he 
became  manager  of  the  Wainwrigni, 
department  of  the  Alberger  Con- 
denser Company  in  New  York  City. 
He  rose  to  the  position  of  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  that  organization. 

In  the  autumn  of  1913  it  became 
evident  that  his  eyesight  was  failing 


hat  the  sign  was  ^^    led  ^  ^  withdrawal 

in  the  autumn  of  1868he  was taKeri  ^    Mherger    companies.    The 

to  Boynton  Hall,  where  Prof .  Geoige  i.  flUed  ^^  tempo. 

Alden  gave  him  a  brief  oral  e— -  new  lew  y  ntg  ^  from 

tion.  He  was  admitted  to  Tech    then      ^  he  held  the        ltlon  of 

known  as  the  Worcester  County  Free  Grolier  01ub    The  loss 

institute  of  ^^^Smtara  uved  of  vision  was  too  serious  then  and  he 
opening  of  school  W.  R. Bdhnga ;  uvea  k    He  ls  Q0W 

with  another  undergraduate,  EH  ™?  ^Comfortable  retirement  with 
SBirKdKan-arried  daughter  in  Brooklyn, 
dwelling  house  situated [  at_ the  f  oat .of     •     ■ •  he     hag 

the  hill,  on  the  westerly  side  of  Boyn  remajjjgi  acWve  and  keen  in  mind<  He 
ton  Street.  ^  known  to  be  a  witty  speaker  and 

Later,  Billings  left  the  group  ana  his  presence  jg  looked  forward  to  with 
went  co  live  with  his  mother  in  tne       at   antiCipation  on  Tech's  Alumni 
nearby  town  of  Westboro,  becoming  a  g,       June  13 
commuter,  arriving  at  an  early  hour 
every    morning    at    what    was  then 


known  as  the  Foster  Street  station  of 
the  B.   &  A.   R.  R.   Soon  after,  the 
Billings  home  was  moved  to  Worcester 
on  the  high    land    west    of    Lincoln  j 
Square.    This    location   took   Billings , 
down  the  hill  every  morning  across 
Lincoln   Square  at    the    station    and 
thence  through  the  open  fields    then 
lying  on  each  side  of  Joe  Bill  Road, 
now  institute  Road,  to  Boynton  Hall. 
One  of  the  reminiscences  drawn  on 
bv  W    R.   Billings    is'   when    several 
members  of  the  class  of  1871  maae  use  j 
of   Salisbury  Pond    as    an    open    air 
swimming  pool.  If  some  one  suggested 
that  there  was  one  house  from  whose 
uoDer  windows  the  bathing  place  could 
be  seen,  the    sufficient    answer    wasi 
found  in  the  retort,  "Oh  well  the  old' 
maids  don't  have  to  look  unless  they 
have  to,"  as  the  thoughtless  students 
raced  across  the  field  between  recita- 
tion   hours    leaving   the  study  rooms 
and  the   chemical   laboratory   to   the 
j  use  of  the  more  thoughtful  ones. 


BrooKly7JlMYt'Ti7n*-s 

Criterion  Fresents 
Scholarship  Fund 

Criterion  Matinee,  Mrs.  Robert 
G.  JVilliarns  president,  at  its  lunch- 
eoif-bridge  and  fashion  promenade 
at  The  Lido  Country  Clul*  on 
Wednesday,  presented  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  blind  child,  to  the  Mu- 
sic School  Settlement- 
Mrs.  Williams  announced  that 
during  this  season  the  club  had 
donated  more  than  $1,000  to  phil- 
anthropies. 

Brooklyn  institutions  remem- 
bered were  the  Hudson  Ave.  Boys' 
Club,  which  received  $200  and  the 
"Villa  de  Sales  Convalescent  Home 
which  was  the  recipient  of  $400. 


Ha  for  hi  II,  Mass..  Gaze-t-t-e- 
Ju-ne,  13,  If3l 


Blind  Piano  Teacher 

Wins  in  Competition 

NEW  YORK  m— Rose  Resnick,  a 
blind  piano  instructor,  today  was  no- 
tified she  had  won  eastern  states  con- 
test of  the  National  Federation  of  Mu- 
sic Clubs  competition.  She  leaves  for 
California  tomorrow  to  meet  14  other 
district  winners  for  the  national  title. 

Miss  Resnick,  who  teaches  at  the 
Lighthouse  Music  School  for  Blind, 
graduated  from  Hunter  college  with 
honors.  She  studied  piano  in  France. 
Judges  who  awarded  her  the  prize 
did  not  know  she  was  blind. 


{Tune.  fS~,  /?3/ 


No  Handicap 


Tonopah,  Nev. 

A  GOOD  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  one  may  carry  on  in 
spite  of  almost  any  physical 
handicap  is  Heinie  Miller,  a  veteran 
miner  of  Goldfield,  Nev. 

A  few  years  ago  Miller  became 
blind.  Instead  of  allowing  this  mis- 
fortune to  force  him  to  cease  his 
mining  activities,  Miller  secured  an 
interest  in  some  gold  mining  claims 
known  as  the  Yellow  Rose  group.  He 
has  since  become  remarkably  pro- 
ficient in  doing  things  that  one 
would  hardly  think  a  blind  man 
could  do. 

Some  friends  built  a  trail  to  his 
Yellow  Rose  mine  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  along  the  trail  old  ties  were 
set  in  the  ground  and  along  these  a 
wire  was  strung.  Every  morning  a 
friend  would  drive  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  from  there,  with  the 
wire  as  a  guide,  he  made  his  way  to 
his  mine  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Al- 
though he  has  worked  alone  until 
recently,  he  has  his  shaft,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  windlass,  down  to  the 
necessary  depth  of  12  feet  and  has 
extended  a  drift  from  the  bottom  out 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

A  few  days  ago  his  patient  work 
was  rewarded  by  finding  a  vein  of 
ore  that  assays  $50  a  ton  gold! 


LoW&H,M<3SS.,  Su-n 
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Seeks  Recognition  for  First 

yO  Inventor  of  Talking  Pictures 


Auguste  Baron,  now  blind  at  75,  here  is  shown  with  the  apparatus  with  which  he  pro- 
duced the  first  talking  movies,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  they  were  developed  for 
commercial  purposes.     He  never  has   seen,   or   e  fen  heard,  a  modern  "talkie." 


By  MINOTT  SAUNDERS 

PARIS,  June  4— The  original  inven- 
tor of  talking  pictures  cannot  see  one 
because  he  is  blind,  and  cannot  hear 
one  because  he  hasn't  got  the  price 
of  admission. 

This  is  the  fate  of  Auguste  Baron, 
a  fine  old  man  of  75  who  is  living 
here  in  a  home  for  the  disabled  poor. 
His  big  idea  came  to  him  35  years 
ago  when  the  moving  picture  business 
was  an  industrial  babe  on  the  bottle, 
and  now  he  sits  in  the  dark,  listening 
to  fantastic  tales  of  what  has  been 
achieved  from  his  inspiration. 
84  Years  Ago 

In  1895,  when  the  Lumiere  Brothers  ! 
began  to  produce  their  "animated  I 
Images,"  with  vague  movements  such 
as  the  arrival  of  a  train-  the  first 
French  moving  picture,  Auguste 
Baron,  engineer,  musician-  painter 
and  a  genius  at  lightning  effects,  was 
working  in  a  Paris  theatre  as  an  ad- 
viser on   stage  direction. 

The  theatre  had  just    installed     in  > 
the  lobby  what  became  known  as  the  ] 
slot  machine,   whereby  one  could   in- 
sert  a    coin,    see    a    series    of     photo- 
graphs and  hear  accompanying  music. 

Baron  had  been  thinking  about  the 
work  of  the  Lumiere  Brothers  when 
one  night  he  casually  put  10  centimes 
In  the  slot  machine  and  had  a  look. 
There  was  no  synchronization,  only 
the  simple  putting  together  of  an 
image  and  sound  movement. 
Big  Idea  Born 

But  this  stirred  the  imagination  of 
the  inventor.  He  concluded  that  the 
fault  with  this  new  moving  picture 
Idea  was  that  it  had  no  sound  effect 
to  make  it  realistic.  So  he  went  to 
work. 

In  the  following  year,  April  3, 
Baron  took  out.  his  first  patent  on  a 
system    of    synchronizing      movement 


and  accompanying  sound.  On  Octo- 
oer  8,  1898-  he  got  a  German  patent 
and  on  August  28,  1900,  an  American 
natent  good  for  20  years.  With  his 
own  resources -he  built-  in  a  Paris 
suburb,  what  would  now  be  known  as 
a  studio. 

His  rigging  had,  placed  above  the 
movie  camera,  a  cupola  which  con- 
tained highly  sensitive  microphones 
of  grain-bcarbons.  A  feeble  current 
modulated  by  these  microphones  was 
amplified  by  three  successive  relays 
leading  to  the  sound  cabin  at  one 
side.  Sound  was  registered  on  an 
old-fashioned  wax  cylinder,  such  as 
used  by  Edison  in  his  first  phono- 
graphs so  that  it  synchronized  per- 
fectly with  the  action  of  the  movie. 

In   principle   his    system    was    very 
much    like  that   developed   with   such 
startling  success  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury  later. 
A  Commercial  Failure 

Baron's  first  talking  films  were  pro- 
duced in  1898  and  could  run  for  four 
minutes.  He  spent  about  $40,000  on 
this  work  and  could  not  get  the  sup- 
port required  to  finance  his  experi- 
ments. He  quickly  concluded  there 
was  no  commercial  future  in  the  talk- 
ing film.  Like  so  many  men  of  sci- 
ence, he  was  not  a  good  business  man 
and  was  quite  content  when  he  as- 
tonished his  friends  by  showing  them 
what  could  be  done. 

Eleven  of  his  machines  are  now  on 
exhibition  in  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers. 

In  1901  Baron  turned  his  attention 
to  the  development  of  an  automatic 
camera,  which  he  called  the  "Multi- 
rama"  and  which  could  be  attached 
to  a  balloon  and  operated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  photograph  !00  kilometers 
of  ground  without  change  of  film. 
During  the  war  this  did  eminent  serv- 


ice when  carried  by  airplanes  by  tak- 
ing pictures  of  enemy  positions. 
Another  of  his  photographic  achieve- 
ments was  a  camera  capable  of  taking 
a  360-degree  panorama  picture. 
Now  Completely  Blind 

But  although  his  employes  pro- 
tected their  eyes  against  the  harsh 
lights  of  the  studio,  Baron  .refused 
to  wear  glasses.  Ten  years  ago  his 
sight  began  to  fail  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  became  completely  blind. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  gYafflted 
him  a  pension  of  about  $75  yearly, 
and,  without  other  resources-  he  was 
forced  to  enter  a  charity  home.  His 
wife,  still  proud  of  his  achievements- 
cares  for  him  lovingly  and  helps  him 
as  much  as  she  can  by  giving  piano 
lessons. 

Baron  still  smiles  cordially  and 
has  no  grievance  against  his  fate, 
but  he  at  times  becomes  melancholy 
when  he  is  told  about  the  great  finan- 
cial success  of  the  talking  pictures. 
Too  Late 

"Alas,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  me," 
he  says  sadly.  When  reminded  that 
his  brain  was  in  advance  of  the  times 
and  that  he  has  at  least  lived  to 
know  that  his  great  idea  was  success- 
ful, he  only  adds:  "I  am  infinitely 
touched,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that  it 
Is  too  late  to  talk  of  me.  I  am  get- 
ting old  and  I  ask  nothing  except 
when  I  die  that  my  wife  will  be 
looked  after." 

And  she  in  her  turn  says  It  Is 
enough  for  her  to  have  known  those 
happy  hours  when  he  was  succeeding 
with  his  work.  "But  I  hop©  that  my 
son  will  never  become  an  inventor'' 
she  added. 

Baron's   friends   are   now   trying  to 
i  have   htm   decorated   with  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and   to  gain   for  him  some 
recognition   from   the  government. 
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Dr.    Blaxall    Tells    of 
Work  in  Capetown, 

'■■■4  South  Africa. 



.  Arthur  W.  Blaxall,  diocesan  i 
missionary  secretary  of  the  Epis-  | 
copal  church  at  Capetown,  Union 
of    South   Africa,    who   is   in   this 
country  studying  America's  work 
among  the  UimFiamd  deaf,  to  which 
he  has  dedicated  his  life,  renewed 
acquaintance    in    Omaha    Sunday 
with  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Clayton  of  | 
All  Saints  Episcopal  church. 

It  was  their  first  meeting  in  18 
years.  They  were  classmates  and 
intimate  friends  at  St.  Augustine's 
college,  Canterbury,  England,  from 
1910  to  1914.  In  college,  Rev.  Mr, 
Blaxall  learned  the  sign  alphabet 
so  he  could  conduct  services  for 
the  deaf.  After  leaving  school,  he 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  work 
among  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

He  occupied  the  pulpit  of  All 
Saints  church  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  j 
Clayton  introduced  him. 

At  the  services,  a  special  offer- 
ing was  taken  for  Brownell  hall. 
According  to  Dr.  Clayton,  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  annual 
custom  which  will  be  observed  by 
the  church  on  every  Brownell  hall 
baccalaureate  Sunday. 

As  Official  Delegate. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blaxall  came  to  this 
country  in  April  as  official  dele- 
gate from  South  Africa  to  the  in- 
ternational conference  of  workers 
of  the  blind  in  New  York.  To 
learn  more  about  the  work  among 
the  blind  and  deaf  in  America,  he 
has  been  visiting  various  centers 
in  the  United  States,  and  will  visit 
Canada  before  he  returns.  His  vis- 
it to  Omaha  is  in  the  nature  of  a  I 
holiday.  He  will  leave  Monday. 
This  is  his  first  visit  to  America. 

In  his  address  at  All  Saints 
church,  he  said  he  has  been  much 
impressed  in  America  by  the  "per- 
fection of  scientific  research  in 
work  among  the  blind  and  deaf." 

"I  have  seen  here  educational  re- 
sults that  have  been  talked  about 
in  various  countries,  but  never 
thought    possible   to    achieve,"    he 

fitflLTiGCl 

"In  this  country,  I  have  held  a 
conversation  with  a  boy,  totally 
deaf  and  blind  since  infancy.  He. 
followed  my  speech  for  an  hour  by 
simply  placing  his  hand  on  the 
side  of  my  face,  with  one  finger  on 
my  lips.  Never,  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  has  this  been  achieved.  It 
is  possible  here,  not  only  because 
of  the  devotion  of  the  workers,  but 
because  you  are  willing  to  spend 
the  money  for  such  research. 


"Transfer  your  thoughts  to  a 
part  of  the  world  where  people 
still  live  the  most  simple  lives  andj 
conditions  are  such  that  they  have 
to  be  thankful  for  the  most  ele- 
mentary opportunities.  There  are 
only  one  and  a  half  million  white! 
people  in  the  Union  of  South  Af-' 
rica,  with  a  native  population  of 
six  million.  Our  task  is  to  raise 
the  whole  standard  of  life,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  population  must 
bear  the  burden,  financially  and 
otherwise." 

Established  School. 

Four  years  ago,  Rev.  Mr.  Blaxall 
established  the  first  school  in  South 
Africa  for  the  native  blind.  There 
were  five  children  in  that  first 
class.  Immediately,  applications 
came  from  all  over  the  union.  To- 
day, 30  children  are  enrolled,  com- 
ing from  districts  where  five  lan- 
guages are  spoken. 

"And  that  is  just  the  beginning," 
he  said. 

The  money  for  the  work  is  raised 
among  the  white  people  of  South 
Africa,  he  said. 

"The  problem  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  is  international,  and  we  look 
to  the  privileged  countries  to  take) 
the  lead,"  he  continued.  "Great 
Britain  and  America  must  set  the 
standard.  They  -show  us  what  can 
be  done  so  we  will  know  the  goal 
toward  which  we  are  working. 
That  is  my  task  now — to  go  back 
and  tell  what  I  have  seen  in  Amer- 
ica. It  may  take  us  25  of  30  years 
to  achieve  what  America  has  ac- 
complished now.  but  we  know  we 
are  working  toward  the  right  goal." 

He  said  Capetown  has  a  com- 
munity chest — the  first  to  be  es- 
tablished in  South  Africa.  It  is  in 
the  experimental  stage,  he  stated. 
The  chest  there  includes  11  char- 
ities, with  an  annual  budget  of  14 
thousand  pounds,  or  about  70  thou- 
sand dollars. 

■ 
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Honored 


AS  BEST  STUDENT  I 
OFSmHIGH; 

World-Herald    Award 

to  Edward  Kuncel, 

Mary  McGuire. 

CHOICE  POPULAR 


Edward    Kuncel. 


A  young  man  of  17  held  the 
spotlight  at  South  High  school 
commencement  in  Technical  High 
school  auditorium  Friday  night. 

When  his  name  was  called  to  re- 
ceive The  World-Herald  scholar- 
ship a  wave  of  applause  burst  from 
the  crowd  packed  in  the  great  hall. 
It  almost  rocked  the  walls.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  boys  in  the  larg- 
est class  the  school  ever  has  sent 
forth  bore  this  •  lad  envy  in  his 
honor,  for  they  knew  how  hard  he 
had  labored  to  earn  this  recogni- 
tion and  under  what  handicap. 

Had  he  been  like  the  others,  say 
his  instructors,  he  would  have 
merited  honor.  But  this  young  man 
had  been  blind  from  the  day  of  his 
birth.  He  never  has  seen  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  He  never  had  been 
able  to  delight  in  the  play  of  color 
in  a  painting  or  the  marvels  of  the 
evening  sky.  All  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  distinguish  from  the  day 
he  was  born  was  a  hazy  light  and 
a  few  shadows. 

Yet  Edward  John  Kuncer,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  Kuncel, 
4518  South  Seventeenth  street, 
completed  his  college  prepara- 
tory course  in  three  years  when 
ordinarily  it  takes  four.  During 
this  time  he  received  no  grade 
below  A.  His  record  for  scholar- 
ship was  the  highest  of  any  of 
the  362  students  to  receive 
diplomas  at  the  school  through 
the  year.  Te  took  an  active  and 
intelligent  part  in  school  organi- 
zations, generally  setting  the 
pace  for  others  in  debate  and 
public  speaking. 

This  young  man,  who  smilingly 
thanked  W.  R.  Watson,  managing 
editor  of  The  World-Herald,  for 
the  two  hundred  dollar  scholarship 
award,  has  been  a  marvel  in  many 
ways.  He -has  been  a  World- Herald 
carrier  for  several  months.  He  is 
an  employe  of  a  banking  firm.  He 
has  done  unusually  well  selling  in- 
surance. He  operates  a  typewriter. 
He  memorizes  by  listening— once. 
Laughing  and  joking  with  the 
boys  and  girls  who  called  to  him 
as  he  took  his  seat  with  the  gradu- 
ates, young  Kuncel  appeared  to 
have  everything  but  sight  that  a 
live,  up-to-the-minute  young  South 
Omaha  youth  could  desire.  His 
record  has  already  won  him  more 
than  local  fame.  With  the  plaudits 
of  his  friends  in  his  ears,  he 
planned  further  study  either  at 
j  Municipal  university  or  Creighton 
to  perfect  himself  as  a  teacher. 
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Blind  Swimmer  Saves 
Boy  From  Drowning 

Waynesburg,  Pa.— (UP)— Guilded 
only  by  the  shouts  of  spectators, 
Richard  Brooks,  28,  Greensboro, 
who  is  totally  blind,  swam  to  the 
side  of  a  10-year-old  boy  who  was 
struggling  in  deep  water  in  the 
Monongahela  river  and  brought 
him  to  shore. 


Brooks,  an  txpert  swimmer,  heard 
the  cries  of  the  boy,  James  Davis, 
10,  who  had  gone  down  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  As  he  swam  into  the 
river  spectators  shouted  directions 
_to  him. 
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Ever  Try  This? 

To  The  Star:  Have  you  some  blind 
person  in  your  block  or  neighborhood? 
I  ftw«i£iJJLiijQu»  have  ever  tried  drop- 
ping in  after  dinner  and  asking  if 
they  would  like  to  hear  the  head- 
lines. You  may  be  surprised  at  (.he 
new  and  interesting  thoughts  of 
those  who  sense  this  world  by  other 
faculties  than  sight. 

While  it  is  true  an  affliction  may 
shut  one  away  from  the  world,  it  is 
quite  true  that  need  never  shut  one 
out.  Blind  people  are  still  of  this 
wcrld  and  deeply  interested  in  it — 
from  the  score  of  the  baseball  games 
to  the  President's  latest  plan  on  in- 
ternational debts. 

Why  not  prove  again  for  yourself 
that  the  grand  old  way  to  happiness  I 
is  in  making  someone  else  happy? 
Irma  Carolyn  Dunn. 


Brockton./A 3S&,  B.  7ft e  rp rise. 
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Blind  Man  Teaches 
2000  How  to  Swim 


Mexborough,  Eng. —  (UP) — Blind- 
ed in  a  mine  accident  many  years 
ago,  Robert  Gilling  has  taught 
2000  men  and  boys  how  to  swim. 


All  the  lessons  have  been  given 
in  his  cottage  drawing  room.  The 
pupils  lie  on  a  revolving  stool,  where 
they  are  taught  the  various  strokes 
before   visiting   swimming   pools. 

Gilling  is  the  only  blind  person 
in  Great  Britain  to  receive  the  hon- 
orable teacher's  certificate  of  the 
Royal  Life  Saving  Society  for  swim- 
ming and  life-saving. 


A/en/  YorK.NY,  Times 
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Blind  Student  Heads  Eastern  District  High; 
Made  Braille  Copies  of  the  Greek  Classics 


Joseph  Shefter,  who  is  blind,  was 
graduated  from  Eastern  District 
High  School  in  Brooklyn  this  week 
with  the  highest  standing  in  the 
four-year  general  course,  it  was  dis- 
closed yesterday  by  officials  of  the 
school.  Joseph's  average  was  91.234 
per  cent  in  all  studies,  a  record  en- 
vied by  his  209  classmates  who  re- 
ceived diplomas  at  exercises  Tuesday 
night. 

Among  the  numerous  academic  sub- 
jects to  which  young  Shefter  applied 
himself  so  diligently  throughout  the 
course  was  Greek.  The  sightless  stu- 
dent devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
ancient  classics  and  made  his  own 
Greek  books  in  Braille,  as  there  are 
none  published  covering  this  work. 
Every  word  and  accent  had  to  be 
dictated  to  him,  according  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Stepanek,  who  taught  him 
Greek  at  the  school  for  three  years. 

Miss   Stepanek,   who   also   is   presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Classical  Club,  j 
pointed  out  that  her  blind  pupil  won 


both  the  Latin  and  Greek  scholarship 
medals,  each  of  which  was  awarded 
by  the  Classical  Club  tor  the  highest 
standing  in  Latin  and  Greek  scholar- 
ship in  the  Eastern  District  High 
School. 

In  a  competitive  examination  con- 
ducted June  12  by  the  New  York 
Classical  Club  and  open  to  students 

of  all  the  forty-one  city  high  schools,  I 
Shefter  attained  the  highest  standing,  j 
which    entitled    him    to    the    Greek 
scholarship  prize  of  $150. 

Joseph  hopes  to  enroll  at  Columbia 
University  next  year  and  some  day 
"make  Greek  books  in  Braille,  so 
that  other  blind  boys  and  girls  may 
have  the  same  pleasure  in  studying 
Greek." 
The  student  lives  with  his  mother, 

I  Mrs.  Anna  Shefter;   two  sisters  and 

|  a  brother  at  800  Grand  Street, 
Brooklyn.  Throughout  the  high  school 
course    his    fellow-students    have    es- 

|  corted  him  daily  to  school  and  from 

1  classroom  to  classroom. 
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Seats  for  \he,  Blind 


e  San  Francisco  Exposition  audi- 
torfim  there  are  a  few  seats  from  which  the 
stage  cannot  be  seen.  No  one  wants  these 
seats  and  they  have  remained  empty  at  most 
of  the  shows  given. 

Now,  it  is  announced,  they  will  be  given 
free  to  the  blind  who  wish  to  hear  the  musi- 
cal programs  given  by  the  city.  The  idea 
is  a  good  one,  but  it  would  have  been  a  better 
idea  not  to  have  been  so  blind  in  the  first 
place  as  to  put  the  seats  where  they  are. 


Louisville.  K\f..  Her  4  Id 
June  Jtt/131 


NEGRO  TROUPE  TO  GIVE 
PROGRAM  HERE  JULY  7 

The  Blind  Singers  Negro  troupe 
from  TSrWfflPBH^fcAla.,  will  give  a 
program  in  Jefferson  county  Armory 
at  8  o^clack/the  night  of  July  7,  ac- 
cordi^,*  kor  announcement  by  the 
Rev.  R.E.  atnsaw,  pastor  of  Young's! 
j  Chapel  fcf  We  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


Glauce.8-te,h.fl\6S3.,  Times 

A  PROBLEM  IN  CHARIT 

A  blin '  couple  is  touring  Ma; 
chusL'llS"  Tities  and  asking  for  alms 
ou  the  streets.  They  are  no  ordinary 
pan  handlers  and  they  excited  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy.  They  sing 
songs  which  reach  the  hearts  of 
their  hearer'  md  the  response  is 
generous.  Pf  ho  would  pass  by 

in  distrust  th  ^ge  blind  beggar, 

give  money  to  thi  "oupie.  They  are 
undoubtedly  blind,  and  presumably 
married.  They  must  take  an  appre- 
ciable amount  out  of  any  city  which 
they  visit  at  a  time  when  every  cent 
is  needed  there  for  the  support  of 
local  poor. 

The  facts  about  this  blind  couple 
which  they  supply  reluctantly,  are 
that  they  .i-e  citizens  of  far  off  Tn- 
diana,  a  ciate  whim  takes  care  of 
its  own  blind  very  well  indeed.  If  this 
couple  would  apply  to  the  authorities 
of  Indiana,  they  would  be  taught  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  In  no 
case  would  they  become  in  want. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  a 
blind  person  to  suffer  in  Indiana  or' 
in  many  other  states.  The  states  all 
take  care  of  their  blind  at  great  cost. 
This  couple  make  a  tremendous  sen- 
timental appeal  and  yet  in  fact  they 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  op- 
portunity of  making  an  honest  living 
in  Indiana,  or  have  spurned  support 
in  moderate  comfort  in  their  own 
state  to  journey  about  the  country 
asking  for  alms.  Probably  they  find 
this  course  immensely  more  profit- 
able. We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  their  receipts  are,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  their  weekly  income 
would  look  handsome  to  many  who 
gh      Vv       money. 

i  e  ave  one  of  those  inter- 

esting .  blems  in  practical  charity. 
Some  will  chide  us  fur  in  the  least 
degree  reflecting  on  this  fine  looking 
couple,  c  red  well,  and  evidently  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  mental  abil- 
ity and  character.  How  brutal  of  us 
to  suggest  that  they  should  have 
stayed  in  their  own  state  rather  than 
travel  about  the  country  asking  poor 
people  for  money!  The  motive  which 
induces  people  to  give  them  some- 
f  g is  most  worthy.  It  betokens  a, 
i  heart  if  not  exactly  a  sound 
1  ad.  In  fact,  nowadays  there  is  no 
e:  "use  for  any  beggar  on  our  streets. 
Welfare  organizations  all  over  New 
England  at  least  are  more  than  lib- 
eral. This  blind  couple  should  be 
sent  back  to  Indiana  where  they  be- 
long. 
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kterests  of  the  Helen  Au- 
Forest  Blind  Foundation 
whfbh  he  has  establised  at  OJai  for 
Blind  Spanish  War  veterans  and 
their  families,  Henry  M-  Williams, 
Ojai's  "far-seeing  blind  man,"  left 
Los  Angeles  today  via  Transcontin- 
ental Air  Express  for  New  York  to 
confer  with  business  men  who,  he 
said,  have  taken  a  particular  inter- 
est in  the  home  for  the  blind. 

One  donation  of  $20,000  toward 
the  new  institution  has  been  re- 
ceived and  $25,000  more  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been 
promised.       , 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of  Ven- 
tura Camp  No.  73,  UJ3.W.V.  In  spite 
pf  his  blindness  he  raises  Scotch 
collies  and  lectures  over  the  radio.   « 
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Blind  Woman  Wills 

Her  Eyes  to  Science 

Blind  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  Miss  Florence  Buchanan,  promi- 
nent London,  England,  scientist,  has 
willed  her  eyes  to  science  in  the  hopa 
that  an  examination  of  them  would 
materially  aid  in  the  study  of  blind- 
ncss. 

She  also  left  $1000  for  the  examina- 
tion and  publication  of  its  results. 
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BLIND    MAN    TEACHES 

CLASS    EN    CHEMISTRY 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  (UP) — 
Howard  A.  Newton,  blind,  teaches 
physics  and  chemistry  al"  New  Ha- 
ven High  school. 

His  wife  sits  beside  him  In  Ciass, 
operates  the  experiment  apparatus, 
writes  problems  on  the  blackbord 
and       corrects    examination    papers. 

Newton  lost  his  sight  several 
years  ago  after  his  appointment  to 
the  high  school. 
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BLIM)  BROKER 
WEDS  RUSSIAN 
SOCIETY  GIRL 

London,  July  14— A.  J.  Wr>sht, 
blind  millionaire  broker  of  Buf- 
falo, and  Newport,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
married  at  the  home  of  Lady  Cur- 
zon  today  to  Miss  Tatiana  Moso- 
lova,  who  is  prominent  in  the  An- 
glo-Russian colony  of  London. 

The  couple  were  united  by  vir- 
tue of  a  special  license  granted  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Earl  of  Albemarle  was  best  man 
for  Mr.  Wright.  Princess  Marie 
Helene  of  Russia  was  matron  of 
honor.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  of- 
ficiated. 

The  newlyweds  will  sail  for  New 
York,  Juy  27,  and  will  spend  part 
of  heir  honeymoon  at  Newport. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  is  noted  for  his 
lavish  hospitality,  has  been  at  New 
port  several  seasons,  occupying 
Harbour  View,  the*  villa  of  Lieut. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Pitzsimons.  For  this 
London  season  he  has  leased  Lady 
Curzon's  London  mansion,  where 
the  bridal  took  place  today. 
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ftimLVisitor  Has 
No  Difficulty  In 
Getting  About  City 

Onfc  Pver  a  Route,  Harry  Setzler  of 

Kansas   City   is   Able  to 

Retrace   Steps. 


Because   he    is   blind,   is    no    reason 
for  Marry  Setzler  of  Kansas  Cit,  ,  Mo., 
for  going  without  the  mineral  \ . . 
and  baths. 

He  arrived  yesl  afternoon  by 

himself    to    begin    another    course    of 
the  waters  and  baths.    When  he  I 
tered  in  at  the  Royal  hotel   he  asked 
for  the   same  room'  that  he  had   this 
spring  when  he  was  here. 

Setzler  has  developed  a  great  ' 
of    direction    and    memory    and    finds 
his  way  about  the  town  without 
AIL  he  needs  to  know  is  the  direi 
and  alter  he  has  gone  over  the  route 
.  once,    it    is    indelibly    stamped    in    his 
mind. 

This  morning  when  he  came  down 
in  the  lobby  and  left  his  key  at  the 
desk  he  said,  "I  guess  I  will  go  up 
to  the  spring  and  drink  some  water." 
He  left  without  being  guided  and 
ceeded  on  his  way  to  the  spring. 

He  requires  no  aid  from  the  bell 
boys  or  others  about  the  hotel.  He  is 
neat  in  appearance  and  dresses  by 
himself. 

Unless  one  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
1  there  would  be  no  reason  for   I 
j  ing  that  Setzler  was  blind. 

He  is  to  be  here  for  an   indefinite 
length  of  time  while  having  a  course 
'of  the  mineral  waters  and  baths.       J^ 
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I      Keith's-'The  Miracle  Woman."     Bar- 
bara Stanwyck  as  a  young  woman  whosa 
oratorical    powers   are    capitalized    by    a 
trickster  until  the  faith  of  a  blind  youth 
I  brings   her  to  herself  and  a  break  with 
'  the  manager  who  would  exploit  her  aibll- 
1  ities.     David   Manners,    Sam   Hardy   and 
Beryl  Mercer  have  parts. 

Ly7777f  Mass.,  JTCTTJ 
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BLIND  MUSICIAN  LINGUIST 

Britain  is  applauding  Philippe 
Shapiro  for  his  pluck  as  well  as  his 
music.  Stricken  blind  when  10  in  his 
native  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  he  learned 
basket  weaving  to  earn  funds  to  pay 
for  his  music  lessons.  He  sings  in 
concert  In  seven  languages,  has  com- 
posed several  vocal  and  intrumental 
numbers,  and  now  is  leading  his  own 
orchestra,  which  is  touring  Britain. 
H>  writes  his  music  in  Braille,  and 
"'"'""'"  ''"','1  hi.?  own  "manuscript.") 
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►lind  Brewmaster's 
Plight  Due  to  Law 

Chicago,  July  23  (A.P.) — Charles  O. 
Chamness,  fifty-seven  and  blind  since 
birth,  was  a  brewmaster  by  trade.  He 
married  a  blind  woman,  and  they  began 
to  rear  a  family  of  five  children.  Yester- 
day Chamness  and  his  wife  were 
arraigned  in  a  police  court  charged  with 
begging  on  the  street.  Judge  Joseph  A, 
Graber  heard  the  story,  and  said: 
"Through  diligence  and  application  this 
man  learned  a  trade.  Then  a  law  takes 
it  away  fom  him  and  throws  him  out  of 
a  job.  I  commend  him  for  his  restraint 
n  not  pursuing  his  trade,  regardless  of 
e  law."  The  judge  dismissed  the 
arges  and  summoned  social  workers  to  i 
vork  out  a  way  to  take  care  of  the  j 
former  brewmaster's  family. 
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BLIND  persons  are  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  upon  the  basis  of  total 
population,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  There  were  1924  blind 
persons  in  the  Bay  State  last  year, 
according  to  the  census  returns  for 
1930.  This  was  at  a  rate  of  only  453 
per  million  persons  in  the  state.  In 
the  country  as  a  whole,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  average  for  persons  so  af- 
flicted was  517  for  every  million  In- 
habitants. The  Massachusetts  average 
was  also  less  than  that  of  the  New 
England  section  where  the  rate  was 
484  per  million  population.  Blind  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  decreased  from 
2589  in  1920  to  1924  in  1930.  Blind 
males  in  the  Bav  State  outnumbered 
blind  females  last  year,  there  being 
1032  blind  males  and  892  blind  fe- 
males. Of  the  tots]  blind  population 
in  the  state  1879  were  white  and  44 
were  Negroes.  Eighteen  of  the  Bay 
State's  blind  were  under  five  years  of 
age,  19  were  from  five  to  nine  years, 
and  41  were  from  10  to  14.  The 
greatest  number  of  blind  persons  were 
over  65  years  of  age,  there  being  867 
above  that  age  so  afflicted.  The  next 
most  prevalent  age  was  from  45  to  64, 
this  group  embracing  591  Inhabitants 
'of  the  Bay  State. 


Boston,  MasS-,Tr3iszUr 
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BUND  MATE  SAVES 
WOMAN  FROM  JAIL 

LONDON,  July  25  (AP)— A  woman 
convicted  of  criminal  libel  has  been 
saved  from  prison  by  the  plea  of  her 
blind  husband.  When  he  told  the  court 
she  v/as  the  only  ray  of  sunshine  left  in 
his  life,  sentence  was  suspended. 
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inH  Man  A irlpH  by  a  symPathHA 

,11111  lTldll  jMlIUcU  known  to  him.  This  is 
HJfcffunter,  30  years  old,  who  began  to  lose  his  sight  a  year 
ago,\ajd  is  now  almost  totally  blind.  He  was  brutally  robbed  of 
all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world  by  stickups.  But  a  sympa- 
thizer who  preferred  to  remain  anonymous  sent  to  THE  DEN- 
VER POST  money  to  pay  Hunter  for  his  loss. 
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BLIND  MAN  ROBBED 
BY  TWO  BANDITS  IS 
AIDED  BY  MERCHANT 

go  B«ariy  Hind  he  can  barely  distinguish  light  from  darkness, 
L.  H.  Hunter,  2103  Champa  street,  was  happy,  Tuesday,  because. 
of  that  touch  of  human  sympathy  that  "makes  the  whole  world 
kin." 


August  4,  I<j3l 


Since  misery  and  joy  are  compara- 
tive states  Hunter's  happiness  was  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  he  had 
he*n  abjectly  miserable  since  last 
Wednesday,  when  he  was  held  up  and 
robbed  of  all  the  money  he  possessed. 

Hunter  is  barely  30  years  old.  He 
lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  a  year  ago.  With  his 
79-year-old  father,  John  C.  Hunter, 
to  support,  he  refused  to  lose  heart. 
For  months  he  has  been  selling 
brooms.  His  aged  father  leads  him 
from  door  to  door.  Between  them  the 
sales  activity  afforded  a  bare  living. 

Wednesday  while  on  his  way  to 
the  office  of  the  Blind  association,  to 
pay  for  the  brooms  and  other  article.", 
which  he  sells,  Hunter  was  held  up 
and    robbed. 

The  sympathy  of  a  stranger  a 
businessman  whose  action  showed 
what  a  wide  range  thpre  is  in  human 
beings— resulted  Tuesday  in  Hunter 
being  reimbursed  for  the  money 
wrenched  from  him  at  the  point  of  a 
pistol  by  two   thugs. 

The  businessman  requested  that 
his  name  not  be  divulged,  even  to 
Hunter.  He  read  of  the  holdup  and 
sent  $37  to  THE  DENVER  POST 
to  pay  the  blind  man  and  buy  him 
a  new  cane. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  CI 3 r iov 
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BLICJ.DL-SJUDENT  SEEKS 

SOLON'S  POST  IN 

BOLIVAR 


CLEVELAND,  July  31  — 
Speaking  from  one  to  three 
times  a  day  in  his  race  for 
member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Mississippi  legislature  from 
Bolivar  county,  Jesse  Brough, 
blind  Pace  resident,  is  making  a 
whirlwind  finish  in  his  cam- 
paign and  will  give  the  final 
address  of  his  campaign  before 
homefolks  at  Pace  on  next 
Monday  night.  Townspeople  in 
large  numbers  are  preparing  to 
turn  out  in  large  numbers  to 
honor  the  blind  candidate. 


There  was  no  need  to  purchase  an- 
other cane,  it  turned  out.  The  stick 
with  which  Hunter  taps  his  way 
about  his  business  was  recovered  aft- 
er it  had  been  knocked  from  his 
hand  by  the  stickups,  when  they 
dragged  him  into  an  alley  between 
Champa  and  Curtis  streets,  on  Nine- 
teenth street,  while  he  was  out  for  a 
little  walk. 

It  is  in  old  billiard  cue,  painted 
white  by  thr  senior  Hunter  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  of  the  organi- 
zation for  thp  blind  that  all  mem- 
bers should  ull  'WfHre  'sticks. 

"I  think  a  man  who  would  rob  a 
blind  person  ought  to  be  hanged," 
said  Hunter's  nameless  benefactor. 
"To  think  of  an  able-bodied  individ- 
ual being  held  up  is  bad  enough,  but 
when  I  think  of  a  blind  man,  help- 
less and  unable  even  to  identity  his 
assailants,   it.  makes  my  blood  boil." 

The  $37  was  turned  over  to  Hunter 
by  THE  POST  Tuesday  and  life  ap- 
peared brighter  even  to  his  dimmed 
eyes. 
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Blind  in  State 
May  Cast  Vote; 
Way  Described 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN,  August  1— 
(Special)  —  Believing  that  blind 
voters  should  have  the  privilege  of 
selecting  for  themselves  those  to 
mark  their  ballots  for  them,  David 
E.  Guyton,  this  place,  himself  a 
blind  voter,  recently  wrote  Attor- 
ney-General George  T.  Mitchell  of 
Mississippi  for  an  official  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

Replying  for  General  Mitchell, 
J.  A.  Lauderdale,  assistant  attor- 
ney-general, wrote  Mr.  Guyton, 
saying  that  any  blind  voter  in  Mis- 
sissippi may  select  any  person  he 
desires  to  make  out  his  ballot  for 
him.  This  opinion  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  hundreds  of  blind  voters 
all  over  Mississippi  in  view  of  the 
nnoroaching  primaries. 


BUND  MUSICIANS 
TO  PLAT  AT  WILL 
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MusicV  may    hi 
Dok  Michael  F. 


have  charms,  but  it 
took  Michael  F.  Morrissey,  chief  of 
police,  into  Superior  court,  Room  2, 
yesterday. 

As  a  result  the  plaintive  strains  of 
accordions,  saxophones  and  other 
musical  instruments  will  reverberate 
with  impunity  against  the  ear  drums 
of  the  city's  police  from  now  until 
Monday  at  least. 

Judge  Joseph  R.  Williams  yester- 
day issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  against  police,1  commanding 
them  to  cease  interfering  with  the 
city's  blind  musicians  who  gather 
alms  on  the  city's  streets  in  return 
for  the  playing  of  some  of  the  latest 
popular  tunes  and  some  that  are  not 
so  late  and  not  so  popular. 

The  restraining  order  was  issued 
on  petition  of  Wesley  Ambler,  a 
blind  musician,  who  complained  that 
he  had  been  arrested  on  vagrancy 
charges  and  held  in  the  city  prison 
merely  because  he  was  playing  his 
musical  instrument  on  the  streets. 
Judge  Williams  will  conduct  a  hear- 
ing Monday  to  determine  whether 
the  musically  untrained  police  must 
desist  permanently  from  interfering 
with  the  blind  disciples  of  Pan.  He 
also  will  determine  whether  the  city 
will  pay  $250  damage  to  Ambler  be- 
cause of  his  arrest. 

The  restraining  order  affects  all 
blind  musicians  as  well  as  Ambler. 
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Blind  Boys  "See"  Planes 
and  Then  Are  Taken  Up 
For  Brief  Rides  in  Air 

ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  N  Y, 
Aug  5  (A.  P)—  Roosevelt  Field 
was  touched,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  by  32  blind  boys 
who  came  here  from  a  Bronx 
institute  this  afternoon  to  "see" 
big  airplanes. 

Most  of  the  boys,  the  oldest 
was  17,  were  born  blind  and 
have  never  experienced  the 
thrill  of  watching  an  airplane 
roar  down  the  runways  and 
glide  into  the  horizon.  Under 
the  guidance  of  numerous  vol- 
unteer pilots,  they  were  taken 
among  the  various  types  of  air- 
craft and  allowed  to  explore 
them  with  their  sensitive  fin- 
gers. They  appeared  most  in- 
terested in  the  propellers.  All 
but  two  of  them  were  taken  up 
for  brief  rides. 


Wl Hi  -mart-tic  ,  €07777.,    Cfiroytc-/^. 

Sightless  Efficiency 


Representative  Sol  Bloom  of  New  York,  director  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  Commission,  is  shown  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
Dorothea  E.  Jenning,  a  young  blind  girl,  who  is  doing  marvelous  work 
ia  preparing  a  bicentennial  history  for  the  blind. 
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Blind  Musician  Linguist. 

Bn'aTn" —  is  applauding  Philippe 
Shapiro  for  his  pluck  as  well  as  his 
music.  Stricken  blind  when  10  in  his 
native  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  he 
learned  basket  weaving  to  earn  funds 
to  pay  for  his  mufic  lessons.  He 
sings  in  concert  in  seven  languages, 
has  composed  several  vocal  and  in- 
strumental numbers,  and  now  is 
lcacHn?  his  own  orchestra,  which  is 
touring  Britain.  He  writes  his  music 
in  Brailp.  and  conducts  from  his  own 
manuscript." 


Va.f^OHlahomaf  RecohJ 
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y        Electric  Eye  Aids  Blind 

"Electric  eyes  no  Ware  being  "TrSed 
to  "see"  for  blind  persons  in  guiding 
thc,rjr~*bv»tit  their  homes  hy  giving 
thews  /  (jfense  of  direction  as  thev 
move,  about.  The  electric  eye,  or 
pliotoeleefric  cell,  is  made  up  like  a 
flashlight  with  a  small  buzzer  con- 
nected to  its  battery,  according  to 
Popular  Mechanics  Magazine.  Con- 
venient electric  lights  are  then  placed 
about  passages  and  hallways,  par- 
ticularly at   turns. 

The  blind  person  turns  the  elec- 
tric eye  about  much  as  a  person  hav- 
ing his  sight  would  direct  a  flash- 
light. When  the  device  points  to  a 
light  source,  contact  is  made  and  the 
buzzer  sounds.  As  long  as  the  buzzer 
is  sounding  the  blind  user  knows  he 
is  on  the  right  path. 
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Kindness  to  Blind 

All  New  Yorkers  are  kind  to 
blind  iin  irnni  hiim>  IJi  111  tapping 
their  way  around  the  most  crowd- 
ed parts  of  the  city  and.  when 
i^ney  halt  at  a  curb,  waiting  to 
cross  ^he  .street,  almost  anybody 
will  ^olunteer  to  lend  a  friendly 
ai'm^a.nfi-.,aid  them  to  cross.  * 

A  ne-Jspa£«r  man  here  told  me 
a  funny  thii^j*  about  that.  He  was  , 
waiting  at  the  curb  while  a  friend 
bought  a  paper.  While  waiting  he 
absentmindedly  started  tapping 
with  his  cane  on  the  walk  (all 
newspaper  men  in  this  city  carry 
canes — it's  a  trade  mark). 

As  he  stood  there  a  nicely 
dressed  woman  seeing  a  blind  man 
tapping  the  walk,  as  she  thought, 
stepped  up  to  him,  took  his  arm, 
and  remarked,  "Let  me  help  you 
across  the  street!" 

Embarrassment  all  around  was 
avoided  by  the  friend's  appear- 
ance. He  took  the  newspaperman 
by  the  arm,  thanked  the  kind 
hearted  woman  and  told  her  he 
would  help  him  over. 
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Blind  Girl  Will 
Enter  School 
At  Florence 

Rose  Gianarelli  of  Coal  Creek,  a 
blind  girl,  will  enter  the  Florence  high 
sch"ooffor  the  fall  term,  and  will  take 
a  course  in  typing  and  business  sub- 
jects. 

This  girl  who  is  21  years  of  age, 
cannot  enter  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  because  of  her  age. 

It  was  arranged  at  the  meeting  of 
the  school  board  last  night  for  her 
to   enter  the  Florence  high  school. 

The  girl  is  very  ambitious  to  com- 
plete her  education  and  shows  tre- 
mendous courage  and  spirit  in  the 
face  of  her  affliction. 

The  school  board  voted  to  waive 
the  usual  tuition  fee  for  outside  stu- 
dents in  this  case. 
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Reads  Braille  to  Other  Blind  at  Picnic 


CHESTER  BALLENTINE 


MRS.   EMMA   SMITH 


F.    L.    KAIXSTROM 


Proud  of  the  progress  he  has  made  in  learning  Braille  a,t  the  school  for  the  blind  spon- 
sored by  the  Omaha  Red  Cross,  F.  L.  Kallstrom  reads  to  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  and  Chester  Bal- 
lentine.  fellow  members  of  the  Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind  at  the  annual  picnic  sponsored 
by  the  organization  Wednesday  at  Riverview  p  ark. 
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BLlpD,  BUT  THEY  CAN  DRIVE  NAILS! 


A  nail  driving  contest  was  one>  of  the  events  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Blind  association 
at  Como  park  Wednesday. 

John  MacBean  is  shown  at  the"  left  as  he  had  charge  of  the  contest  while  the  group  of  competitors  at 
this  table  are,  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Lottie  Brown  571  State  st.;  Mrs.  Alida  Graves,  OVU  ItlUU  J,.;  Miss  Bertha 
Bottelson,  876  College  ave.j  Miss  Agnes  Johnson,  1605  Eustis  st,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Schmitz,  985  Ban-; 
[olph  st. 


ForT  Wo rtrh, Texas-,   Szar-Te Itg-rsTT} 
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A  MISLEADING  VIEW 


He    Journal, 


J^    IC^tTSAS    newspaper,    the    Coffeyvllle 

makes  the  statement  that  the  State  could  close 
f  all    lte   charitable   Institutions   and   room   and    board 
its  wards   in   the  most  expensive  hotels   at  a  profit 
over  present   costs.     Even   if  the   statement   is   cor- 
rect, which  it  probably  is  not,  it  is  misleading. 

A  State  has  many  kinds  of  wards,  and  the  State's 
care  of  them  involves  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
mere  furnishing  of  a  bed  and  a  place  at  a  table. 
For  Instance,  the  institutions  for  JiA,  blind  provide, 
schooling  and  training  in  manual  arts,  so  that  these 
uriWtuaatae  may  find  a  useful  and  encouraging 
place  in  society,  being  made  either  partly  or  wholly 
self-supporting.  If  hotels  provided  such  service  they 
would  be  still  more  expensive  than  the  Coffeyville 
editor  figured  upon.  The  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  caring  for  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  the 
tubercular,  the  orphaned,  the  mentally  sick,  the 
neurotic,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  with  inadequate  homes. 

The  eleemosynary  institutions,  in  a  word,  do 
something  more  than  board  and  lodge  their  wards. 


£>rotK~toT)}/Aas\  Enterprise 
Augusz  l*/,  1931 

Helping  the  Blind, 


mHERE  is  one  gentleman  in 
Brockton  who  has  had  recent 
and  ample  proof  of  the  char- 
itable tendencies  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  although  his  finan- 
cial rating  is  such  that  he  does  not 
need  contributions  they  seem  to  come 
unsolicited. 

On  one  of  the  hot  days  last  week' 
this  Brocktonian  was  waiting  for  his 
car  on  School  street  and  there  was  a 
delay  in  traffic  so  that  the  wait  was 
longer  than  he  anticipated.  The  heat 
waves  rose  from  the  pavements,  the 
sun  beat  down  with  a  fierce  glare, 
and  the  lingering  one  was  aweary. 

So  he  removed  his  straw  hat, 
mopped  up  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  and  leaned  back  against  the 
building  to  wait  as  patiently  as  pos- 
sible for  the  belated  car.  He  held  his 
hat  in  his  hand  and,  as  the  sun  glare 
hurt  his  eyes,  he  closed  them  and 
drowsed  off  into  a  half  cat-nap  until 
the  rumble  of  the  car  warned  him 
that  he  should  be  on  his  way.  As  he 
hastily  replaced  his  hat  several  coins 
showered  him  on  the  head  and  on  re- 
trieving the  money  he  found  he  had 
40  cents  which  some  well-meaning 
citizens  had  donated  to  the  "blind 
man." 


\3 
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ARTIFICIAL  "SIGHT"  FOR  BLIND 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  Dr.  Jean  Perrin 
told  of  a  new  instrument,  developed 
by  Georges  Fournier  and  Pierre  Auger, 
two  well  known  French  scientists, 
that  gives  the  blind  a  sort  of  artificial 
sight.  Their  device  is  based  on  a  pho- 
toelectric cell  of  a  new  type  which 
converts  light  rays  into  electricity. 
This  in  turn  is  converted  into  musical 
tones.  These  tones  change  with  the 
intensity  of  light.  Thus  with  such  a 
device  a  blind  person  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  night  and  day,  lo- 
cate an  open  door  or  window,  etc. 


WauH«-^3.v,lll.,  Sun 
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EYES  BEQUEATHED 
a  BY  BUND  WOMAN 

Sightless  Oxford  Scientist  Is 
Left  Sum  for  Examination 


A  woman  scientist,  Miss  Florence 
Buchanan,  D.Sc,  of  Museum  road,  Ox- 
ford, England,  who  suffered  from  failing 
eyesight  and  eventual  blindness  directed 
in  her  will  that  her  eyes  should  be  saved 
for  science.  She  tated  that  she  wished 
her  eyes  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  her  death  and  preserved  with 
a  view  to  examination.  She  left  $1250 
for  this  examination  and  for  the  pub- 
lication of  its  results,  and  she  also  left 
her  own  account  of  the  state  of  her 
eyes  compiled  from  observations  since 
1922.  She  died  last  March  ,and  left 
property  of  the  value  of  $58,645. 

Miss  Buchanan  was  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Buchanan.  She  was  a 
fellow  of  University  College,  London, 
I  and  a  prominent  research  worker  in  the 
I  Oxford  school  of  physiology  in  spite  of 
advancing  blindness.  Her  wish  as  to  the 
disposition  of  her  eyes  was  carried  out» 
according  to  Dr.  William  Collier,  con- 
sulting physican  to  Radclffe  Infirm- 
ary, Oxford,  and  a  former  president  of 
the  British  Medical  Association. 

In  an  interview  Dr.  Collier  said:  "It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  correlate  Miss  Buchanan'* 
own  observations  with  the  examination 
of  her  eyes.  The  work  is  being  under,  i 
taken,  but  it  will  not  be  completed  for 
two  or  three  years." 


Kansas  City.tAa.  szat 
Aueus~r  n,  1131. 


ORB    OF   THAT   $1,000. 

cPherson  Has  Not  Heard 
Lexington,  Va.,  Pastor. 

William  McPherson  has  received 
letters  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  congratulating  him  on  his  re- 
ported good  fortune  as  the  winner  of 
$1,000  because  of  his  ability,  although 
blind,  and  handless,  to  read  with  his 
tongue. 

However,  he  has  not  received  or 
heard  a  word  from  the  Rev.  D.  T. 
Lauderdale  of  Lexington,  Va.,  who 
was  to  give  him  the  $1,000  as  half 
of  a  $2,000  prize  Lauderdale  won  by 
submitting  McPherson's  achievement 
id  a  Ripley  "Believe  It  or  Not"  con- 
test. 

The  Star  printed  a  story  of  the 
$1,000  a  week  ago  today,  on  the  basis 
of  a  letter  from  the  contest  manager 
in  New  York,  stating  Mr.  Lauderdale  i 
had  announced  he  would  forward  the) 
$1,000  to  Mr.  McPherson. 

McPherson,  65  years  old  and  crip- 
pled twenty-five  years  ago  by  a, 
dynamite  explosion,  is  dependent' 
upon  the  aid  of  friends  for  his  liveli-; 
hood,  and  fears  that  perhaps  this) 
may  be  taken  away  on  the  assump- 
tion lie  has  received  the  $1,000.  He1 
lives  at  1918  East  Seventy-first  street 
terrace,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  E., 
Littler,  a  nurse. 

Bo$ToT>,N\ass.,Travele.r 
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BUND,  HANDLESS 
MAN  READS  BIBLE 

Former  Resident  Of  Railroad 
Men's  Home  At  Highland 
Park  Wins  Big  Prize. 


William  McPherson,  >bjyjd  and 
without  hands,  learned  to  read  by 
touching  his  tongue  to  raised  letters 
while  at  the  Railroad  Men's  Home 
at  Highland  Park,  of  which  John 
O'Keefe  is  manager. 

O'Keefe  today  learned  that  Mc- 
Pherson will  receive  $1,000  for  read- 
ing the  Bible  with  his  tongue. 

"McPherson  was  the  superinten- 
dent of  a  large  stone  quarry  in  Colo- 
rado," according  to  O'Keefe.  "He  lost 
his  eyesight  and  his  hands  in  an 
explosion." 

McPherson   was  brought     tg     the 
Highland  Park  home.    While     there 
Mr.  O'Keefe  arranged  to  have     him 
taught  to  read  the  braille  system  un- 
der the  tutorship  of  Miss  Anna  John- 
son,  a   brilliant   blind  student     and 
teacher.     The     woman  came  to  the 
Highland  Park  home  at  regular  in- 
tervals   and   tutored   McPherson     i: 
reading  the   Bible  by  touching     hf 
tongue  on  the  raised  letters  used  ? 
the  blind. 


New  Yorff.VY.  77^^ 


The  first  braille  edition  of  the 
quarterly  magazine  The  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  will  be  issued  on  Sept.  15 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announced  yesterday.  This  is  a 
professional  magazine  for  workers  for 
the  blind,  which  heretofore  has  be»n 
printed  only  in  ink-print. 


UoHyWtod^al.,  Ci't/z.CTi 
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BUNDMU&iOAN 
[JAMAIS  FOR  f] 


:h  fall 

LSeftrfManusca,    blind    musician, 

Lodfeyleiked    a     jury    in      Superior 

Judge  K.  Van  Zante's  court  to  give 

him  a  judgment  of  $51,900  against 

the   Los   Angeles   Gas   and   Electric 

Corporation   for     injuries     suffered 

when    he     assertedly     Ul\     into   a 

street  excavation  of  the  company's. 

The    accident    occurred    on    July 

23,  1930,  according  to  Mr.  Manusco, 

at  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 


M  e  -n  a,  A*&,  &r*t* 
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THE   BLINDJS   LEADING. 

Blanche  Lane  Has   Canned   400 
marts  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

example  that  others  less  handi- 
.  ed  might  well  emulate  has  been 
Toy  Miss  Blanche  Lane  of  Mena. 
Tlftugh  deprived  of  eyesight,  Miss 
Blanche  Is  credited  with  being  an  ex- 
cellent housekeeper  and  this  summer 
is  said  to  have  already  canned  400 
quarts  of  fruits  or  vegetables.  Her 
ambition  is  said  to  be  500  quarts  for 
the  season.  Miss  Blanche  has  put 
up  all  this  valuable  food  stuff  by  her- 
self, in  addition  to  regular  household 
duties  at  the  home  she  maintains  for 
herself  and  brother  on  Bethesda 
Springs  road. 


Neu/Yor^HY 
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WILL  STUDY  BLINDNESS. 


Hunter  Evening  Student  to  Have 
Twelve   New   Courses. 

The  evening  session  curriculum  of 
Hunter  College  will  have  twelve  new 
courses  this  year,  including  one  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  and  types  of 
blindness,  Director  A.  Broderick 
Cohen  announced  yesterday.  Forty 
new  subjects  will  be  taught  in  the 
graduate  school.  Registration  for 
the  new  term  will  begin  Sept.  14. 

The  twelve  extension  courses  are 
methods  of  teaching  clothing,  budget- 
ing and  selection  of  design,  prob- 
lems and  methods  in  education  of 
the  blind,  methods  of  teaching  for 
sight  conservation,  methods  of 
teaching  homemaking  in  elementary 
schools,  methods  of  teaching  home- 
making  in  secondary  schools,  the 
technique  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement for  apprentices  and  pro- 
apprentices  in  part-time  schools,  the 
study,  survey  and  analysis  of  indus- 
trial occupations,  psychological  tests 
as  applied  to  guidance,  a  commercial 
education  seminar,  tone  thinking  in 
music,  general  cytology,  theoretic 
biology  and  advanced  plant  physi- 
ology. 


y<3lbs,Te.xas7  A/e^s 
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Me  Books  Bound  for  Sightlef's 


M 
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Blind  Musician  Learns  Weavin 


Undaunted  by  August  heat,  a  group 
of  energetic  Red  Cross  volunteer 
Braille  transcribers  have  taken  up 
book  binding,  so  that  in  addition  to 
writing  Braille  books  for  the  blind  to 
read,  thev  caiT "gg1  "liltlitli  aial  jupyly 
the  finished  book  to  the  sightless 
readers.  ,      ,  ,  .    , 

When  R.  O.  Anderson,  bookbinder, 
heard  of  their  desire  to  learn  book- 
binding, he  secured  the  consent  of  his 
i?nd  the  time  teaching  them 
s  headquarters,  2300  Mc- 

is/en/  YohK,  N.  Y-  HerzU-Thi b. 

Policemen  Give 
Off  Hours  to  Jail 
Robbers  of  Blind 


Kinney  avenue.    Other  companies  and 
all   members   of   the   Dallas   Club   of 
Printing    House       Craftsmen,     whose 
motto   is    "Share   Your     Knowledge, 
are  co-operating. 

^  In  the  picture.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
"sawing  out"  in  preparation  for  sew- 
ing Mrs.  E.  Jeffrey  Johnson,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Braille  committee,  is 
at  the  sewing  bench.  Lying  on  the 
table  are  several  volumes  which  have 
been  bound  under  Mr.-  Anderson  s  di- 
rection.   j 


Emery  Allen,  a  blind  musician, 
plays  in  a  ten-piece  orchestra  every 
evening.  Because  he  wished  to  oc- 
cupy his  time  during  the  day  he 
came  to  Mrs.  Eva  Cameron,  blind 
teacher  at  the  Lighthouse,  to  learn 
rug-weaving  on  one  of  the  hand  looms 
there. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Lighthouse 
in  May  for  the  instruction  of  blind 
persons,  Allen  h«9t  woven  many  Co- 
lonial rugs.    H€  is|a  graduate  of  the 


Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  during  his  five  years  there  was 
director  of  the  band,  which  played  for 
all  dances  and  entertainments  at  the 
institution,  as  well  as  at  many  func- 
tions at  the  Governor's  mansion.  He 
plays  the  piano,  organ,  saxophone  and 
is  a  radio  entertainer.  The  hardest 
job  he  ever  tackled  is  the  one  he  hr-s 
now.  being  the  only  blind  psrson  in 
on  orchestra  with  sighted  players.  He 
spends  his  afternoons  at  the  L'ght^ 
house,  making  basket  weave  rugs,  f 


Seize  Two  in  Theft  of  $166 
Sightless  WomanNewsdeal- 
er  Saved  to  Pay  Hospital 

Youth    Said    to    Confess 


Free  Spending  at  Coney  and 
in  Speakeasies  Gave  Clew 

James  Crlstanlo's  system  was  to  steal 
only  from  those  who  couldn't  strike 
back,  but  he  overplayed  his  hand  when 
he  stole  $166  savings  from  Mrs.  Dora 
Edwards,  blind  operator  of  a  newsstand 
at  the  Long  Island  entrance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  in  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues. 

Crlstanlo,  who  Is  seventeen  years 
old,  was  held  in  $2,000  bail  after  he 
admitted  the  theft  yesterday  before 
Magistrate  Guy  Van  Amringe,  in  Jef- 
fereon  Market  Court.  Joseph  Oliver!, 
nineteen  years  old,  of  444  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  who  was  arrested  on  the 
same  charge  Sunday  night  in  Cris- 
tarao's  apartment  at  426  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
was  held  in  $2,000  bail  for  the  grand 
Jury. 


The  arrest  of  the  youths  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  patrolmen  Kenneth  Steed 
and  John  Och,  of  the  West  Thirtieth 
Street  station,  who  worked  for  nearly 
a  week  during  hours  they  were  off  pa- 
trol duty  in  an  effort  to  recover  the 
money  and  arrest  the  thieves. 
Money  for  Hospital  Bill 

Mrs.  Edwards  carried  the  money  with 
her  to  work  on  August  17,  with  the  in- 
tention of  paying  a  hospital  bill  for  her 
blind  husband,  Ernest  Edwards,  who 
was  injured  a  month  ago  when  he  fell 
down  a  flight  of  subway  stairs.  She 
placed  her  handbag  containing  the 
money  on  the  stand  while  she  adjusted 
a  peanut  vending  machine.  A  moment 
later  she  reached  for  the  bag,  but  It 
was  gone. 

Several  persons  saw  a  well-dressed 
youth  run  toward  Eighth  Avenue.  Mar- 
garet Parusa,  eleven-year-old  grand- 
neice  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  said  she  saw 
two  young  men  run  from  the  stand. 
They  escaped,  however,  by  the  time 
Mrs.  Edwards  discovered  the  loss  of 
the  money. 

Worked  on  Case  Off  Duty 

Steed  and  Och  learned  of  the  robbery 
and  resolved  to  work  together  on  the 
case.  They  obtained  a  fair  description 
of  the  robber  from  witnesses,  and  each 
night  when  they  went  off  duty  they 
carried  the  investigations  further.  Two 
days  ago  the  trail  led  to  Cristanio.  and 


investigation  showed  that  he  had 
spent  money  freely  on  a  trip  to  Corey 
Island. 

When  Cristanio  and  Oliver!  were  ar- 
rested they  had  only  $20  each.  Cris- 
tanio said  he  threw  the  purse  into  the 
Hudson  River.  Most  of  the  money  was 
said  to  have  been  spent  by  Cristanio 
and  his  friends  at  Coney  Island  and 
in  speakeasies. 


M, 
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BUND  MAN 
B  INBIGSWIM 

Follows  Tinkling  of 
Little  Bell  in  Toron- 
to Marathon. 


TORONTO,  Sept.  2  (A.  P.)  — 
Led  by  Marvin  Nelson  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  winner  last  year, 
179  swimmers  plunged  into  the 
chilly  waters  of  Lake  Ontario 
shortly  after  10  a.  m.,  E.  S.  T., 
today  in  the  fifth  annual  Cana- 
dian national  15  mile  swim  mar- 
athon. 


First  prize  is  $10,000,  with.  $5000 
to  be  divided  among  the  next  live. 

Two  swimmers  were  taken  from 
the  cold  water  soon  after  the  start, 
Jack  Hewson  of  Toronto,  being 
seized  with  cramps,  and  Anthony 
Corchia  of  Guttenburg,  N.  J.,  de- 
ciding the  water  was  too  cold. 

Michael  Hambourg  of  Toronto, 
who  is  blind,  was  given  a  great  ova- 
tion as  he  swam  past  the  stands, 
swimming  steadily  in  the  wake  of 
his  helper's  rowboat,  in  the  stern 
of  which  a  little  bell  tinkled  as  a 
guide  to  him. 


Jc^uJ^  020a...  ;VcW^l 
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"^  Blind  Malefactor.  "^  ~^ 
FtrTin  mhninh^miii  i  blind  whiH 
serving  a  prison  sentence  Is  cared  foi 
In  the  §ame  manner  as  prior  to  his 
lossr  ^fsilpt,  except  of  course  in  the 
malywrTWilBt  of  stairway  marching, 
readinV  \jfl  In  large  up-to-date 
prisonsVocational  education  is  provid- 
ed if  available;  if  not  available,  he  is 
usually  sent,  after  completing  his  sfi 
tence,  to  an  institution  for  the  blir 
there  to  be  taught  how  to  read  ar 
write,  and  learn  some  trade  at  whicl 
to  earn  his  living. 


JjLfJr~J*e».  ll.  1931. 

Blind  ifaan  Teaclu 
—    M]  Class  in   Chemistry 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  (United 
Press) — Howard  A.  Newton,  blind, 
teaches  physics  and  chemistry  at 
New   Haven  high  school. 

His  wife  sits  beside  him  in  class, 
operates  the  experiment  apparatus, 
writes  problems  on  the  blackboard 
and  corrects  examination  papers. 

Newton    lost     his     sight    several 
years  ago  after  his  appointment  toi 
the  high  school. 


JjL^L^Jrt^  2.  7.  /9J/. 


Three  Blind  Musicians 


(New  York  Sun) 


The  three  blind  musicians  who 
play  Broadway  nightly  never  ap- 
peared before  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  but.  they  are  fond  of  telling 
of  the  time  Ted  Lewis,  the  self- 
styled  highhatted  tragedian,  of  jazz 
ordered  a  "command"  performance 
on  the  pavements  of  the  theater  belt. 
Lewis,  according  to  Mansfield  Cum- 
ner,  saxophonist  and  spokesman  for. 
the  trio  of  strolling  players,  followed 
them  for  four  blocks  while  they  were 
seeking  a  section  in  which  to  begin 
their  street  program.  Getting  im- 
patient after  trailing  behind  them, 
Lewis  told  them  who  he  was  and  had 
them  run  through  their  repertoire. 
After  listening  for  15  minutes  the 
orchestra  leader  told  them  they  were 
good  musicians  and  that  he  would 
do  whatever  he  could  in  helping 
them  to  attain  their  ambitions  of 
breaking  into  the  theatrical  world. 

"Then   there   was    the   time,"  '  adds'  | 
Sumner,   as   he   tells   of   the   adven-  ; 
tures  of  the  three  on  their  way  fromi 
Indiana      to    Broadway,      "that    we  j 
played   for   a   group   of   diplomats   In 
Washington.      We    were    playing    on 
the  street  when  a  man  invited  us  to 
play   at   the   diplomats'   affair.     The 
Minister    from    Bolivia    and    a    great , 
many    other    foreign    representatives 
danced'  to  our  music  and  treated  us 
fine." 

Sumner,  Ray  Dinsmore,  who  plays 
a  metal  guitar,   and  Louis  Herkamp,  { 
who   fingers    a   silver   saxophone,    do[ 
not    seek    pity    as    they    make    their 
halting   way   through   the   crowds   on! 
Broadway.     The    three   of   them    are  I 
neatly  dressed  and  look  much  like  a 
group   of   absented-minded   musicians 
who  have  wandered  from  the  orches- 
tra   pit      to    the     street.      Dinsmore 
strums   on   his   metal   guitar;    rotund 
Herkamp  and  scholarly-looking  Sum- 
ner play  on  saxophones.     The  songs 
they  play  with  the  same  expertness 
of  a  night  club  dance  orchestra  are 
those   that  are  being   sung   over   the 
radio  and  whistled  by  the  stenogr..  - 
pher  who  knows  her  latest  hits. 

Wherever  they  appear  on  the  street 
a  crowd  gathers  and  follows.  Each 
one  of  them  has  a  small  enamelware 
cup  attached  to  his  belt,  in  which 
the  casual  auditor  can  clink  a  coin 
After  each  song  they  reach  into  the 
cups  for  the  silver. 

"Often,"  Sumner  says,  "people 
come  up  to  us  and  say  we  should  be 
on  the  stage.  And  just  as  often  we 
hear  people  say,  'Those  fellows  are 
too  good  to  be  playing  in  the  street!' 
.The  joke  of  it  is  that  we  came  to 
Broadway  to  get  a  hearing  on  the 
stage  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  in 
the  street." 

"Broadway  at  night  is  good.  The 
people  are  generous  and  cheerful.  Not 
only  do  the  listeners  drop  in  coins 
but  they  hand  us  compliments 
and  encouragement,"  Dinsmore  says. 
"Maybe  one  of  these  days  some  one 
on  Broadway  will  not  only  encourage 
us  but  give  us  the  job  we  -are  look- 
ing for."  — 


According  to  tne  story  tne  three 
musicians  tell,  they  met  as  boys  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind  in  Indi- 
anapolis. All  of  them  were  taught 
to  play  musical  instruments.  After 
graduation  from  the  institution  they 
sought  work.  Dinsmore,  who  can 
see  dimly  from  one  eye,  went  to 
work  in  a  furniture  factory;  Her-! 
kamp  presided  over  a  newsstand 
and  Sumner  joined  a  dance  orches- 
tra. A  year  ago  they  all  found 
themselves  out  of  work. 

It  was  Sumner  who  proposed  that 
they  form  the  trio.  He  suggested 
that  they  play  in  the  big  cities, 
which  they  had  never  visited  befc  -, 
and  •  seek  vaudeville  and  cabaret  en- 
gagements as  entertainers.  Bidding 
goodby  to  relatives,  they  set  out  on 
their  adventure. 

In  Chicago  they  were  shooed  out 
of  the  Loop  in  the  center  of  town. 
They  played  along  its  edge  and  made 
a  living  while  they  offered  their  act 
to  booking  agents  without  success. 
Washington  and  Baltimore  were  gen- 
erous with  small  change,  but  had  no 
employment  for  blind  musicians. 
Pittsburgh  was  cold  and  had  neither 
employment  or  coins  for  strolling, 
sightless  musicians. 

When  they  came  to  Manhattan 
this  summer  they  were  playing  to- 
gether perfectly.  They  thought  their 
combination  was  one  that  the  the- 
atrical managers  would  like.  They 
made  the  rounds  of  booking  agents 
and  found  that  they  were  objects 
of    pity    to    them.      The    agents    felt 

that  they  would  lend  the  wrong  note 
to  a  bill  that  was  light  with  song  and 
laughter.  So  they  decided  that  if 
Broadway  could  not  hear  them  in 
its  theaters  they  would  play  on  its 
pavements.  And  the  avenue  respond- 
ed generously,  clinking  coins  into 
their  enamelware  cups  and  patting 
them  on  the  backs. 

But  believing  that  Broadway  would 
grow  cynical  and  tired  of  their  night- 
ly appearance,  they  left  and  played 
in  Boston  and  the  New  England 
states.  Recently  they  returned  to 
make  r-ne  more  try  at  tjpe  booking 
agents.  Now  they  are  back  playing 
to  the  passing  crowds,  thankful  for 
the  coins  they  receive,  and  hoping 
that  some  theater  manager  will  give 
them  the  break  they  seek. 
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BLIND  REAL  ESTATE  MAN 
SELDOM  LOSES  ON  DEAL 


;ts  People  Do  the  Talking  and  If  They  Are 
Lying  He  Can  Tell  by  Inflection  of 
The  Voice,  He  Says 


John  Howard  of  Ladysmith,  Nis, 
is  probably  the  most  inveterate 
"swapper"   of  this   vicinity,  and  he 


has  been  blind  since  he  was  10.  De- 
spite lack  of  sight,  he  has  a  repu- 
tation  as  a  shrewd  dealer  and  his 


fin/nytAjPA.Jfy..  CuLr&xMQ^ 
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Hind  Man  Gives  a  Gastronomic 

exhibition  at  the  City  Restaurant 


i 


That  Stirs  Morning  Guests 


Patrick  Benedict   O'Harris,   a   small    QHarris  was  asked  to  give  his  order. 
Wind   man.    claiming   Middicsboro   as    Ke  placed  an  order  for  a  dozen  soft 


his  home,  arrived  in  Danville  some- 
time Saturday  night.  After  having 
bscrme  lost  and  straying  around  for 
hours  through  the  streets,  he 
was  found  by  the  night  force  while 
patrolling.  He  told  them  he  was  him- 
^eepy  and  tired  and  night  look- 


boiled  eggs,  six  big  pieces  of  toast, 
two  cups  of  coffee  and  everything 
else  in  proportion.  Miko  thought  he 
wculd  try  him  out  on  a  half  dozen  of 
egg?  to  begin  with,  but  when  he  had 
finished  the  half  dozen  he  called  for 
the  rest  of  his  order  and  was  not  long 


to  him  just  as  well  as  day.  He  was    in    cleaning   the    platter.    Then    after 


taken  to  the  Community  House,  but 
could  net  find  shelter  there.  He  was 
Ihen  escorted  to  the  police  station, 
where  he  spent  the  night  slepeing  in 
a  chair. 

Ysterday  morning  he  was  piloted 
0  the  City  Restaurant  about  8  o'clock 
and  the  kiind  proprietor,  Miko  Parros 
agreed   tc    furnish   him   a    free   meal. 


drinking  a  few  glasses  of  water  and 
eating  a  cherry  pie,  he  called  for  a 
big,  heavy  black  cigar.  When  last 
seen  he  was  headed  toward  Middles- 
bcrc,  puffing  the  best  cigar  taken 
from  the  City  Restaurant  case.  About 
fifteen  morning  diners  witnessed  the 
gastromnomic  feat.  O'Harris  is  a  very 
small  man. 


affliction  hampers  him  so  little  thafl 
he  seldom  comes  out  loser,  although^ 
he  is  constantly  dabbling  in  real 
estate  and  buys,  sells  and  trade^ 
musical  instruments. 

"How  do  I  do  it?"  The  blind  man( 
chuckled.  "Well,  I  just  let  the  peoplaj 
I'm  dealing  with  do  the  talking,  ->nd! 
if  a  person  is  trying  to  skin  one  1'llj 
know  it.  I  have  the  faculty  of  know* 
ing  when  a  person  is  lying,  even  ifl 
I  don't  know  what  he's  lying  about^ 
It's  In  the  inflection  of  the  voice* 
Some  people  breathe  a  little  faster) 
when  they're  lying. 

"I  wouldn't  get  any  fun  out  of  lifa( 
if  I  couldn't  do  some  trading.  Nature 
ally,  I  got  into  real  estate.  A  lot  ofl 
people  think  my  wife  goes  along  an<$ 
helps,  but  she  doesn't.  I've  owned! 
100  or  more  places  and  sold  or  traded]; 
them. 

Knows  His   Farm   Lands 

"You  give  me  a  horse  and  a  quieti 
running  buggy  and  I  can  drive  into  the>! 
yard  of  any  farm  in  this  county.  Yom 
give  me  the  legal  description  of  almost, 
any  place  in  this  county  and  I  can  tel| 
you  pretty  near  what  sort  of  i  iaca 
you've  got.  I  surprised  one  Cellow; 
when  he  was  telling  me  about  a  placa 
he  had.  He  described  it— legal  descrip«o 
tion— and  I   placed   it  right  away. 

"  'How  many  acres  did  you  say  yo^ 
had?'   I  asked  him. 

"  'Eighty,'  he  says. 

"  'No,  you  haven't,'  I  told  him.  "Tha 
river  cuts  a  good-sized  corner  off  one) 
end  of  that  property!' 

"  'How  the  hell  did  you  know  that?' 
he   exclaimed. 

"Another  time  a  fellow  wanted  to 
trade  his  40  off.  He  told  me  what  ai 
fine  place  it  was  and  I  could  tell  that 
he  was  trying  to  put  one  over.  I  4rova 
out  and  he  took  me  around  the  place. 
I  felt  around  the  house  and  the  barn) 
and  some  of  the  fences,  and  he  hadn't 
stretched  much  about  the  buildings,  so 
I  suspected  it  was  the  land.  He  told 
me  about  a  marshy  spot  in  one  field  -« 
about  five  acres,  he  said.  I  walked 
across  that  field  with  him,  asking! 
questions  about  the  buildings  to  keep 
him  busy.  Then  I  got  him  to  walls 
lengthwise  until  we  hit  the  bad  spot* 

"Well,  after  I'd  walked  around  that 
field  for  a  while  I  said  to  the  owners 
'You  only  lied  about  eight  acres  off 
that  low  spot,  didn't  you?'  I  guess  you 
could  have  knocked  him  down  with  i 
feather.  He  admitted  it  and  we  nnalljj 
made  a  deal."— Milwaukee  Journal,    j . 
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r    ERNEST  ELMO  CALKINS  HERE 

Public    Invited    to    Hear    Advertising 
Man  and   Writer  Lecture  Tonight 

The  League  tor  the  I  laid  of  Hearing 

invites    business    men,    and    especially 

•Using   men,    to    hear    the   address 

which  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins  of  New 
York  will  deliver  before  the  league  in 
its  rooms  at  1200  Main  street  this  eve- 
ning-, at  8.  Mr  Calkins  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  advertising  profession,  and 
received  the  Bok  g'old  medal  in  1825 
:ist  inguislicd  service  in  advertis- 
He  is  a  lecturer,  writer  and 
philosopher.  He  lias  climbed  to  the 
top  of  his  profession  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  deafness  and  his  autobio- 
graphical book.  "Louder,  Plea.se,"  tells 
the  story  of  his  remarkable  life.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  widely  discussed 
article  in  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly 
on  "I  Hear  With  My  Eyes,"  a  friendly 
debate  with  Gordon  Lathrop,  who  la 
almost  totally  blind,  as  to  which  afflic- 
tion  has  more  "Mthpajitages." 


GktdfA.ll/q.v. 


Blind  Fails  to  Lead 
Blind  and  One  Is  Hit 

LONDON,  Oct.  23  (AP)— A  blind 
man,  leaving  the  National  Institute 
in  Great  Portland  street,  touched  the 
arm  of  another  man. 

Thinking  he  was  being  offered  a 
helping  hand,  he  took  the  arm  and 
stepped  off  the  walk  to  cross  the 
street.  After  a  few  steps  he  was 
struck  by  a  car. 

The  other  man  was  also  blind. 
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%orld  of  the  Blind  Filled  With  Large 

Object^  Psychologist  Tells  Kiwanians 

said.  Thus  a  2  1-2  year  old  blind 
child   compares     about     with  a   6! 
weeks  old  seeing  child  in  the  con- 
ception of  space. 

For  many  blind  children,  the 
limit  of  space  of  which  they  have 
understanding  is  the  distance  they 
can  reach,  Dr.  Cutsforth  said. 
Sounds  coming  from  outside  of 
that  narrow  limit  can  not  be  locat- 
ed. Blind  children  who  have  devel- 
oped absolute  pitch  at  the  age  of 
4  can  not  localize  the  sound  of  a 
piano  within  60  degrees,  because 
sound  has  no  relation  to  space  ex- 
cept such  as  is  given  with  the 
assistance  of  vision. 

"Sound,  touch,  taste  and  smell — 
all  are  different  for  the  congenial- 
ly blind  from  what  thev  are  to  see- 
ing persons,"  said  Dr.  Cutsforth. 
"Just  how  different  we  may  never 
know,  because  the  differences  can 
be  described  only  in  words  made 
for  seeing  people,  which  must  have 
an  entirely  different  meaning  for 
the  blind. 

"The  size  of  objects,  for  instance, 
is  larger  to  the  blind  than  to  see-; 
ing  persons/    The  world     of     the 
blind  is  filled  with  larger  objects." 

The  blind  child  who  always  is  led 
about  and  not  allowed  to  explore 
for  himself   may   have   his   future! 
irreparably     damaged.     Dr.     Cuts-i 
forth   said.     "At  the    time    confi-j 
dence  and  daring  should  be  devel-j 
oped,  the  school  inculcates  a  feel-' 
ing:     of     helplessness     and     dread. 
Many  blind  persons  find  it  impos- 
sible to  adjust  themselves  in  a  see- 
ing    world,"     he     asserted.     "The 
schools  now  are     turning     toward 
helping  the  blind  to  fill  out  their 
experiences." 

.  Unemployment  of  the  blind  is  in- 
creasing all  the  time,  Dr.  Cuts- 
forth said,  with  the  increased  in- 
stallation of  machinery  which  only 
seeing  persons  can  use. 


■woUfi  of  the  blind  as  inter- 
preted by  one  of  their  number  was 
described  to  members  of  the  Ki- 
wania-  club  at  the  weekly  luncheon 
!  today,  with  particular  reference  to 
1  problems  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
;  Cutsforth,  now  doing  research  in 
the  psychology  of  the  bhjjdw8JUrthe 
University  of  Kansas  under  a  Car- 
negie o-r  an  1. -.«.  Jto  ,-Xutsf  orth  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  fl'Um  the 
University  two  years  ago.  Prev- 
ious to  that  time  he  was'  social 
science  research  fellow  at  Harvard. 
He  received  his  earlier  training  in 
Oregon. 

Speaking  on  "The  Blind  Child 
as  an  Underprivileged  Child,"  Dr. 
Cutsforth  said  that  education  of 
the  blind  had  been  undertaken  com- 
paratively late  in  the  history  of 
education,  about  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  that  the 
theory  under  which  such  education 
had  first  been  undertaken  had 
hampered  the  education  of  the 
blind  ever  since. 

I  That  theory  was  that  the  blind 
child  was  just  the  same  as  a  nor- 
mal child  except  that  he  could  not 
see.  , 

"Absence  of  visual  stimuli  is  one 
of  the  least  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  blind  child,"  said  Dr.  Cutsforth, 
"but  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
teaching  him  lies  in  understand- 
ing the  world  as  it  appears  to  him 
with  his  remaining  senses.  The 
child  born  blind  is  not  a  normal 
child  minus  sight.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  world  is  a  different  place 
I  to  him  from  what  it  is  to  persons 
;with  sight."      • 

Space  relations  are  not  learned 
by  the  blind  'Child  until  he  grows 
old  and  strong  enough  to  explore 
environment,     Dr.     Cutsforth 


BLIND  MAN  IS 
PANNING  GOLD 


Has  No  Eyes,  But  Performs 

Excellent  Work  on  His 

Claim. 


GOLDFIELD,  Nev.,  Oct.  9.— 
Some  have  "eyes'  and  see  not"  but 
"Heinie"  Miller  of  Goldfield,  Nev., 
has  no  eyes  and  yet  he  is  a  first 
class  miner  and  performs  all  the, 
work  on  his  claim  near  here. 

The  story  of  "Heinie"  is  unique ' 
in    minir."    circles.      He    owned    a 
small   c'.:     i   which   he   had   never 
worked,     before     he     was     struck 
blind. 

When  blindness  came  he  did  not 
enter  a  charitable  institution  al- 
though he  was  practically  penni- 
less. He  never  lost  hope.  Instead,  ] 
he  went  to  work  in  earnest  on  the 
old  Yellow  Rose  claim  which  he 
owned. 

Friends  erected  a  line  of  posts 
on  which  a  line  was  strung,  from 
his  camp  to  the  shaft  of  the  mine. 
Each  morning  he  hangs  his  cane 
on  the  line  which  leads  hira  to 
his  work. 

Alone,  he  dug  40  feet  and  is  now 
crosscutting  the  vein  which  has 
dipped  out  of  the  shaft.  He  did 
this  by  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
prophyry  because  of  its  blocky 
shape  and  the  vein  matter  by  its 
sharp  edges  and  angularity. 

The  rungs  of  the  ladder  into 
the  shaft  have  notches  whereby  he 
can  recognize  the  level  he  is  work- 
ing on.  All  day  long  he  toils, 
mucking,  hoisting  the  bucket, 
dumping,  taking  sample,  drilling 
holes,  and  performing  all  the  work 
except  driving  the  truck  into  town 
with  the  ore. 

QctJ^  II.  /  931. 

Blind  Pedestrians 
*et  Right-of-Way 


Ordinances  creating  the  1931  tax 
levy  and  giving  blind  pedestrians 
the  right-of-way  fifer  aether  traf- 
fic at  intersection  crosswai: 
passed  on  second  reading  Monday 
by  the  city  council. 
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FREE  RIDES   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Municipal  busses  of  BelfaSf,  Ire., 
may  carry  blind  passengers  free,  if  a 
proposal  recently  placed  before  the 
tramways  committee  of  the  city  is 
adopted .  Passes  on  street  cars  have 
been  issued  to  360  blind,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  for  the  Blind  have  re- 
quested the  extension  of  the  privilege 
so  that  it  will  include  busses. 


IUJND  PAIR  CROSS* 
STREET  TOGETHER 


Woman     Thinks    She's    Being 

Aided     hut     Companion 

Also  Sightless 


RBRKELEY,  Cal..  Oct,,  23  <APi  — 
Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson,  comptometef 
operator,  blind  since  birth,  stood  on  a 
busy  intersection  here,  waiting  for  some 
one  to  help  her  across  the  street. 

A  man  stepped  up  and  asked:  'May  I 
go  across  with  you?'' 

'I'd  be  very  glad  if  you  would,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Wilson. 

Safely  across  the  street,  the  man 
thanked  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"Why,  I  wzrfTW  rhjink  you,"  shesaid, 
'Yon  know,"  the  man  continued, 
"when  one  ha.,  been  blind  as  many 
years  as  I  have,  it,  is  a  mighty  big  favor 
to  have  some  one  help  him  across  the 
street." 


(betides  2S  19.1/ 

boy  blind  from 
Mjnknown  cause 


lines  Pappas,  18,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Pappas  of  18  Hutchinson 
court,  Lynn,  was  declared  totally  blind 
yesterday  at  the  Lynn  Hospital  from 
a  mysterious  ailment. 

Pappas,  a  graduate  of  the  Lynn 
Classical  high  school  last  June  and 
now    taking    a    post-graduate    course 

there,  is  employed  after  school  hours 
in  a  Lynn  department  store.  After 
going  to  supper  last  Saturday  night  he 
complained  of  a  headache  and  then- 
told  fellow  employes  that  he  couldn't 
see. 

Pappas  was  taken  to  his  home  and 
yesterday  was  brought  to  the  Lynn 
Hospital  where  he  was  examined  by 
eye  specialists.  The  young  man  was 
found  to  be  totally  blind  but  physicians 
werj  at  a  loss  to  diagnose  what  caused 
the  blindness. 


iUcfJrt^    1%,   1931. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGRO 

Q  BLIND  CHILDREN 


h- 


List  of  15  schools  for  Negro  blind 
children  is  given  in  the  September  is- 
sue of  the  Teachers'  Forum  for  In- 
structors of  Blind  Children.  Ten  of 
the  schools  are  under  the  same  raan- 
!  agement  as  schools  for  white  blind 
children;  five  are  entirely  separate 
institutions.  These  schools  are  situa- 
ted in  States  containing  large  .Negro 
population. 
— U.    S.    Children's    Bureau,    Wash- 

"•"tnn.    T).    C. 

Clt-nToT,,  Mass.,  Ire-m 


Blindjyian's  Genius 

Denver — Oddiy  perforated  strips 
of  paper  are  making  it  possible  for 
Charles  Falconi,  blind  student  in 
Denver  university,  to  acquire  an 
education.  Falconi,  blind  since  his 
ninth  year,  expects  to  become  a 
lawyer  soon.  While  listening  to  lec- 
tures Falconi  is  busy  perforating 
sheets  of  paper  with  a  peculiar 
contrivance  which  he  operates. 
Then  he  passes  his  sensitive  fin- 
gers over  the  perforated  paper  and 
can  repeat  the  lectures. 


Bos  Von,  Mass..  Traveler- 
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COHAN'S  SONG 
IN  BRAILLE 


\vash,vgtox,  o,i.  31-The  Georg. 
Washington  Bicentennial  Song,  "Father 
of  the  Land  We  Love."  written  by 
George  M.  Cohan,  which  will  he  re- 
leased  by  its  author  and  the  United 
btates  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission,  is  being  produced  in  ths 
Braille  for  distribution  among  the  blind 

oouni  ?""  3nd  °ther  6chools  in  toe 
The  song,  which  will  be  broadcast 
over  a  nationwide  hookup  by  Mr  Co- 
han some  time  in  the  near  future,  has 
been  arranged  in  the  Braille  by  Miss 
Dorothea  E.  Jennings,  head  of  the 
Braille  Department  of  the  commission, 
who  has  been  sightless  herself  since  in- 
fancy. Over  2000  copies  of  the  song  will 
be  available  in  this  form,  while  1,000  000 
sheets  of  song  music  on  the  same  num. 
ber  will  be  printed  by  the  commission. 
In  addition.  Braille  reproductions  of  a 
series  of  writing  on  :'the  frontier  back- 
ground of  George  Washington's  career" 
are  being  sent  to  Representatives  m 
lor  distribution  among  ihe  va- 
rious schools  for  the  blind,  and  Braills 
es  in  public  schools  in  the  Congres- 
sional  districts.  ° 

Miss  Jennings  has  also  arranged  for 
the  translating  to  Braille  of  Henry  van 
Dykes     Americanism  of  Washington  " 


BLIND  AUTHOR   I 
WRITES  NOVES 

Runs     Own     Typewriter, 

Uses  Southwest  Setting 

in  His  Stories 


NAPA.  Nov.  6  (UP) Blazing  wes- 
tern sunsets,  the  coloring  of  the  desert 
hills,  the  varying  shades  of  the  night 
sky — all  these  are  described  as  back- 
ground for  a  rapidly-moving  western 
novel  just  published  by  Charles  H. 
Snow,  blind  author  of  this  city. 

Snow,  who  lost  his  eyesight  several 
years  ago,  was  justice  of  the  peace  of , 
Naps  township  for  four  years,  despite 
his  .handicap.  Later  he  acted  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  and  began  writing 
rs,  a  number  of  which  were  ac- 
cepted. 

Wow,     he    has     had    several     books ! 
printed   in   England,   and    two   in   the 
United  States — the  last  a  western  novel. 
"The  Sheriff  of  Chrtsta  Loma." 

He  does  his  own  typing,  using  a 
machine  over  whose  keys  he  has  pasted 
bits  of  paper  In  ingenious  fashion  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  various 
letters. 

The  setting  for  most  of  his  stories  is  ' 
laid  in  the  southwest,  a  land  of  Intense  i 
color.  "If  I  had  my  eyes,  I  could  do  a  ! 
little  more."  he  modestly  comments. 


vtf- 
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American  Hospital  in 


is  Honors 
Loyalty 


Mine.  Sophie  Guillemlii  was  sniiMiis,  happily  as  Pierre  La  Coste, 
left,  decorated  her  with  the  medal  oi'  Hie  Order  of  the  Faithful  Serv- 
ant. Bnt  there  were  few  dry  eyes  among-  other  attendants  of  the 
American  Hospital  who  gathered  to  watch  the  retirement  ceremony 
for  the  Wind,   7  7 -year-old  scrubwoman. 


Warfrloo.Iewa.,    Daily   Courier 
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The  BunD  TYPIST 
Typed  119  letters  in  a  single  Qm-W/Wqut  a  Mtsmxe.' 


By   MINOTT   SAUNDERS. 
NBA  Service     Writer.    ' 

PARIS — A  blind  scrubwoman. 
Mme.  Sophie  Guillemin,  ^7-year- 
old  member  of  the  cleaning  staff  ef 
the  American  Hospital  here,  has 
been  decorated  with  honor  for  her 
faithful  service  and  rewarded  with 
a  pension.  She  had  scrubbed  floors 
in  the  hospital  corridors-  for  19 
years  and  even  refused  to  quit 
when  her  eyes  failed  her. 

Sophie  was  the  oldest  employee 
in  the  hospital  when  doctors, 
nurses  and  her  comrades  of  the 
broom  and  brush  gathered  to  pay 
her  tribute.  Pierre  La  Ccste,  repre- 
senting the  prefecture,  of  the  Seine, 
pinned  on  the  waist  of  her  old- 
fashioned  black  dress  the  medal  of 
the  Order  of  the  Faithful  Servant. 
Sophie  smiled  on  the  proudest  day 
of  her  life.  Her  colleagues  wept. 
Nurses  gaVe  her  flowers  and  the 
doctors  took  her  to  their  dining 
room  where  they  served  her  with 
the  vin  d'honneur.  It  was  Sophie's 
first   champagne. 

This  old  lady,  gaunt  and  white- 
haired  when  she  rtetireflj  was  a  fine 
example    of   courage   and   fortitude 

in  an  institution  where  these  vir- 
tues are  so  often  put  to  the  test. 
She  lost  her  husband  many  years 
ago,  and  her  only  son  was  killed  in 
the  trenches.  She  just  ,went  on 
scrubbing. 

Dr.  Du  Bouchet,  chief  surgeon, 
who  alone  remembers  when  she 
c,ame  to  the  hospital,  tells  of  a 
bombing  raid  during  the  war  when 
all  the  employees  of  the  Lycee 
Pasteur  Hospital  fled  except  two 
stout-hearted     scrubwomen,  Sophie 

and  her  friend,  Angelique.  They 
turned  to  more  responsible  tasks. 
Angelique  did  the  cooking  and  So- 
phie served  the  staff  and  patients. 
When  the  other  workers  returned 
Sophie  and  Angelique  wenj  back  to 
their  scrubbing. 

Blindness  came  on  Sophie  grad- 
ually, but  she  knew  the  building  so 
well,  with  all  its  /corridors,  steps 
and  corners,  that  she  remained  at 
her  work.  Sophie  was  proud  of  her 
record  and  fond  of  her  job.  But' 
she  never  dreamed  that  she  might 
be  a  heroine  to  whom  officials 
would  give  a  bonus,  a  fine  medal 
and  a  pension  to  live  on  the  rest  of 
her  life. 


—  Richmonci.Va. 
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PASTOR  WILL  READ 

PLAY  AT  MEETING 
|  U  %       OF  BRAILLE  CLUB 

Blind  Group  to  Gather  Monday  at  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

for  Program;  List  of  'Don'ts'  for  Sighted 

Persons  Is  Given  as  Guide 


SHE?.  ■  I  ^t"  TlfW^VWi  WltfS;^"  kT**n 
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Blind  persons  of  Pasadena  will 
hold  their  regular  monthly  meeting 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Monday  after- 
noon at  2:30  o'clock.  The  program 
committee  announces  that  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Freeman,  pastor  of  the  Pasadena 
Presbyterian  Church,  will  read  a 
humorous  play  to  the  club. 

The  Braille  Club  extends  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  its  friends  to  at- 
tend the  meeting.  They  wish  to 
have  all  slighted  people  to  observe 
a  list  of  "Dont's"  which  has  been 
compiled  to  further  understanding 
between  one  who  does  not  see 
physically,  and  one  who  does. 
What  to  Do 

1.  Don't  trea^theblindas  though 
they  were  aDTOfHffif'fp'e'Wmens  of 
humanity.  Never  talk  to  a  blind 
person  as  though  he  were  deaf.  The 
fact  that  he  is  blind  is  no  indication 
that  he  cannot  hear.  Never  credit 
him  with  a  childish  mentality,  ad- 
dressing him  through  a  medium. 

2.  Don't  refer  to  blindness  as  an 
affliction;  it  is  only  a  handicap. 
Don't  express  sympathy  for  a  blind 
person,  in  his  presence. 

3.  Don't  try  to  carry  a  blind  per- 
son when  he  is  entering  a  trolley 
car  or  a  train;  crossing  the  street  or 
mounting  the  stairs.    He  needs  only 

to  have  his  hand  placed  on  the  han- 
dle or,  the  rail.  When  assisting  him 
to  a  seat,  simply  guide  his  hand  to 
;  the  chair;  this  gives  him  its  location 
and  he  needs  no  further  assistance. 

4.  Don't  "tack"  when  piloting 
him  across  the  street;  avoid  angu- 
larity and  walk  straight  across,  if 
possible.  Otherwise  you  may  upset 
his  reckoning  and  cause  him  to 
stumble  when  reaching  the  curb. 
Never  push  him  ahead  of  you.  Let 
him  take  hold  of  your  arm;  the 
movement  of  your  body  will  help 
him  to  know  what  to  expect. 

5.  Don't  think  a  blind  guest  a 
serious  responsibility;  that  he  will 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  home; 
or  need  some  one  to  dress,  bib  and 
feed  him.  To  show  him  the  electric 
switch  or  looking-glass,,  of  course, 
is  superflous. 

6.  Don't  ascertain  if  a  blind  per-  j 
son  takes  sugar  in  his  tea  by  in- 
quiring of  his  companion;  his  own 
mentality  is  quite  capable  of  en- 
lightening you.  A  blind  man  once 
said  with  a  good  deal  of  zest,  that 
nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to 
have  his  hostess  ask.  of  his  daugh- 
ter, "Does  your  father  take  sugar 
in  his  tea?" 


7.  Don't  make  unusual  revision 
in  conversation  to  avoid  using  the 
word  "see,"  by  substituting  the 
word  "hear"  or  "heard."  Us"e--Jhe 
word  "blind"  without  hesitation,  if 
you  are  discussing  blindness  with 
persons  so  handicapped;  but  don't 
substitute  this  topic  for  the  weath- 
er. 

8.  Don't  fail  to  speak,  if  only  a 
word,  on  entering  a  room  in  which 
is  a  blind  person;  it  announces  your 
presence  and  helps  him  to  identity 
you.  Always  shake  hands  when 
meeting  or  leaving  a  blind  friend, 
for  a  handshake  is  as  expressive  as 
the  face  and  is  the  substitute  for 
the  smile  of  friendship. 

9.  Don't  exclaim  "wonderful"  or 
"marvelous"  simply  because  he  can 
do  quite  usual  things,  such  as,  de- 
tect* the  time  of  day  by  consulting 
his  watch.  Nor  is  every  blind  man 
you  meet  a  musician  or  piano  tun- 
er, he  can  do  other  things  quite  as 
well. 

10.  Don't  talk  of  an  extra 
"sense"  or  a  "providential  compen- 
sation," and  so  perpetuate  an  obsti- 
nate delusion.  The  so-called  mir- 
aculous is  only  the  development  of 
latent  power. 

11.  Don't  limit  your  knowledge 
of  an  interest  in  the  blind,  gen- 
erally, to  the  street  mendicant,  who 
is  frequently  a  social  parasite  from 
choice. 

Always  Be  Natural 

12.  Don't  be  patronizing  with  the 
blind.  Always  be  natural.  Re- 
member, the  blind  person  you  meet 
is  constituted  much  the  same  as 
you.  Ten  chances  to  one  he  lost  his 
sight  after  reaching  maturity. 

W.  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Zieg- 
ler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  adds  to 
these:  Always  introduce  the  blind 
person  to  all  in  the  room,  or  if  he 
already  knows  them,  tell  him  just 
who  is  there.  It  is  well  to  show  the 
blind  person  where  the  light  switch 
is,  for  he  can  often  assist  one  who 
cannot  see  in  the  dark.  Never  leave 
a  door  ajar  in  the  home  or  office, 
where  there  is  a  blind  person.  Al- 
ways keep  it  closed  or  flung  wide- 
open  flush  against  the  wall.  A  half- 
open  door  is  the  most  dangerous 
obstacle  a  blind  person  can  en- 
counter. You  with  normal  eye- 
sight, who  have  collided  with  a 
half-open  door  in  the  dark,  vir- 
tually cracking  the  cranium,  can 
appreciate  fully  this  admonition. 
And  he  further  adds:  Never  leave 
an  unusual  object  in  a  passage-way 
or  other  place  where  blind  peoph 
are  in  the  habit  of  walking. 


hloi/e-w  her    $,    1931 

BLIND  MAGICIANS 

Two     Englishmen     Who     Carved     New 
Careers  for   Themselves. 

After  having  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  Richard  Wakefield,  of  London,  be- 
came blind  at  the  age  of  58.  Then  he 
discovered  that  he  was  a  magician,  and 
he  is  gaily  setting  out  to  carve  a  new 
career  for  himself.  His  partner.  Fred 
Gower.  combines  magic  with  the  job 
of  serving  food  in  the  Pullman  cars  be- 
tween London  and  Brighton.  Five  years 
ago  he  knew  nothing  about  magic  and 
cared  less.  Then  one  day  he  bought  a 
box  of  conjuring  tricks  for  his  son,  and 
found  it  so  interesting  that  he  took  it 
up  as  a  hobby.  After  that,  by  means  of 
Braille,  he  invented  a  system  by  which 
he  was  ?b'e  to  perform  before  the  blind 
men  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  gave  performances  to 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  and  Wakefield  met 
and  formed  a  partnership  which  has 
proven  novel  and  profitable. 


H it) gha.-m,  M<3S5-,  Journal 
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Blind    Malefactors 

A  person  who  becomes  blind  while 
serving  a  prison  sentence  is  cared  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  prior  to  his 
loss  of  sight,  except  of  course  in  the 
management  of  stairway  marching, 
reading,  etc.  In  large  up-to-date 
prisons  vocational  education  is  provid- 
ed If  available;  if  not  available,  he  Is 
usually  sent,  after  completing  his  sen-, 
tence,  to  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
there  to  be  taught  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  learn  some  trade  at  which 
to  earn  his  living. 


Doi/er,  A/-  H..  Dernocrar 
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CLEVELAND,  Nov.  14— When  you 
do  such  things  as  read  this  newspaper 
you  are  stone  blind  during  all  buK.ltiny 
fragments  of  split  seconds. 

These  tiny  fragments  were  meas- 
ured by  Frank  K.  Moss,  research  en- 
gineer in  the  lighting  laboratory  at 
Nela  Park  here.  He  found  them  to 
range  in  size  from  seven  to  15-100  of 
a  second.  As  you  read  a  printed  line 
your  eye  moves  and  stops  at  short 
intervals.  While  the  eye  is  in  mo- 
tions it  "picks  up"  the  reading  mat- 
ter, but  the  connection  to  the  brain 
is  shut  off. 

While  the  eye  moves  until  it  has 
"picked  up"  all  it  can  hold,  or,  in 
other  words,  until  you  get  an  eyefull," 
the  connection  to  the  brain  is  broken. 

You  are  blind,  Mr.  Moss  discovered, 
about  three-tenths  of  a  second  at  a 
time.  The  eye  accurately  measures 
this  interval,  and,  he  said,  if  you  don't 
pick  up  what  you  have  read  in  that 
length  of  time,  you  probably  would 
be  unable  to  read. 


,v4 


PiTTSburg,  Pj.     Press 


In  conducting  this  experiment,  Mr. 
Moss  used  an  accumulator  timed  rota- 
ting disc  painted  white  on  a  white 
background  and  pierced  in  the  center 
with  two  parallel  slits.  How  the  vi- 
sion lagged  behind  the  actual  position 
of  the  parallel  slits  in  relation  to  the 
horizontal  was  made  known  by  the 
subject  through  signals. 

Mr.  Moss  made  150,000  measure- 
ments on  this  one  subject,  using  va- 
ried intensities  of  light.  They  were 
part  of  his  effort  to  determine  how 
much  light  our  eyes  need  for  com- 
fort while  at  work.  He  estimates 
that  they  need  about  thirteen  times 
as  much  as  they  get  in  customary  of- 
fice lighting,  which  averages  in 
strength  that  of  an  eight  candlepower 
lamp  on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  a  foot 
away. 

Another  peculiar  phenomenon  of 
the  eye,  Mr.  Moss  discovered,  is  that 
it  increases  in  accuracy  and  rapidity 
of  action  afte  ra  day  of  hard  work. 
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Blind   Malefactors 


A  person  who  becomes  blind  while 
serving  a  prison  sentence  Is  cared  for 
In  the  same  manner  as  prior  to  his 
loss  of  sight,  except  of  course  In  the 
management  of  stairway  marching, 
reading,  etc.  In  large  up-to-date 
prisons  vocational  education  is  provid- 
ed If  available;  if  not  available,  he  is 
usually  sent,  after  completing  his  sen- 
tence, to  an  Institution  for  the  blind, 
there  to  be  taught  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  learn  some  trade  at  which 
to  earn  his  living. 


WdTer/oo.  Tou/a.^   Courier 
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81  POISON  1D0ZE 

Cavalryman    at    Fairfield    in 

Hospital;  May  Lose 

Eyesight. 


Washington,  la.  —  (fP\  —  Samuel 
Gregory,  20,  of  Westchester,  was 
brought  to  the  Washington  county 
hospital  Monday,  blinded  after  drink- 
ing allegedly  poison  liquor  at  Fair- 
field. 

Gregory  was  stationed  at  Fair- 
field, serving  with  troop  F,  One 
Hundred  Thirteenth  cavalry,  as  es- 
corts to  veterinarians  testing  Jef- 
ferson   county    cattle. 

Capfc.  Jay  O.  Brown  said  Gregory 
left  camp  without  leave.  He  was  not 
missed    until    late    Sunday    evening. 

Men  from  Fairfield  brought  Gregory 
to  his  home  west  of  Washington, 
then   to   the   hospital   here. 

Doctors  said  there  was  little  chance 
for  the  recovery  of  his  eyesight. 
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Cook  Books  Added 
To  Braille  Volumes 

'        _______  •  _ 

Blind  Readers  Want  More  Adven- 
turous Fiction  Than  Those 
Who  See 


By  MARIE  M'SWIGAN 

BLIND  READERS  hunger  more  for  adventure  than  do 
sighted  people.  They  seek  excitement  in  lives  from  which 
excitement  is  necessarily  excluded.  And  they  rely  upon  books 
to  feed  this  sense  of  romance. 

So  says  Mrs.  Alma  L.  Randall,  director  of  the  division  for, 
the  blind  at  Carnegie  Library., 


"Blind  people  read  exactly  what 
sighted  people  read,"  she  told. 
"Except  that  they  want  excitement. 
We  receive  the  same  proportionate 
demand  for  the  same  kinds  of  books 
from  the  blind  as  we  do  from  the 
seeing.  But  we  do  notice  that  blind 
readers  want  excitement  and  adven- 
ture, to  a  more  marked  extent  than 
di.f-  the  reader  "who  can  see. ' 

Blind  men  readers  love  detective 
stories,  tales  of  crime  with  even 
harrowing  situations,  she  told. 

"Women  blind  like  good  love 
stci.es.  romantic  novels.  Gene 
Btratton  Porter  is  a  great  favorite 
for  these  who  like  light  fiction.  So 
are  the  Aldrich  books.  "Mother 
Moon"  is  a  prime  first  and  "A  Lan- 
tern in  Her  House"  a  runner  up. 
For  better  reading,  the  blind  women 
like  Willa  Cather's  books. 

h/oi/e-mber  23,  1131 

BLIND,  TUNES  240  PIANOS 

OBERLIN,  0.,"nov.  22  (AP)— Paul 
Gutman,  who  is  blind,  keeps  240  pianos 
at  the  Oberlin  College  conservatory  of 
music  in  tune.  Before  that  he  hart  the 
job  of  keeping  »3S  pianos  of  the  Cleve- 
land Board   of  Education   in  key. 


Carriztzo,  H-  M->  Ourl'oK 
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Music   Score   for   Blind 

Negotiations  to  develop.,  tinii  iifttftrna- 
(onal  system  of  music  notation  have 
Seen  going  on  Jfor  some  time  and  the 
feraillev_  Fess  Iras  put  into  effect  a 
standardised  system  so  that  musicians 
of  any  nation  may  be  able  to  read  toe 
music  of  any  othet*  country. 


Zane  Grey  is  vastly  popular  with 
the  men. 

The  cook .  book  has  occasional 
calls  from  the  women. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  was  given  a  recent  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  to  buy  books 
reports  that  calls  for  books  from 
the  blind  are  the  same  as  for 
sighted,  even  to  cook  books. 

"We,  haven't  had  many  calls  for 
cook  books,"  Mrs.  Randall  told. 
"That  is,  I  suppose,  because  we  have 
just  recently  added  it  to  our  stock. 
But  we  get  calls  for  every  other 
kind  of  book." 

The  Carnegie  division  for  the 
blind  ftas  over  8.000  braille  volumes. 
It  even  has  technical  books. 


BaZToT>,  Mdl>,  Transcript 
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|  Blind  Girl  Is  To 

Be  Valedictorian; 
\  Her  Average  93.38  \ 

\  [By   the  Associated  Pres 

|  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  24. 

\  4  CLEMENTINE     WIEN,     seven- 
=  teen-year-old  blind  girl,   today     j 

:  was  selected  valedictorian   of  the 

\  January  graduating  class  of  South 

§  Division  High   Schools. 
=         "I've  had   a  big  advantage  over     j 

i  the  students  who  can  see,"  she  re- 

§  marked.        "People      passing     the 

=  window,  a   boy  making  faces  or  a    i 

|  paper  wad  fight  don't  distract  me. 

I  Nothing  tor  me  to  do  but  concen- 

=  trate,    so,    of    course,    I    get    good    \ 

§  mark?" 

§         Clementine     has     never    seen    a 

|  test   tube,  but  she  can  make  ehem- 

|  icals  behave  in  a  manner  that  dis-     j 

|  mays    other    students.     Her   four,     ; 

1  year  average  in  a  scientific  course 

§  is  93.38.     Next  year  she  will  be  in 

§  a  college  somewhere. 
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Vie-nna,  Mo-.  Adi/istr 
A  graduate  of  the 


Nebraska    C/Ty,   Ntbr.,    Fr*ss 


St.  Louis 

erafty  School  of  Mediein« 
T>rf  S£  A.  Fox,  has  just  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  amonf 
tile  Robert  Johnston  awards 
granted  by  the  St.  Louis 
Society  .for  tha-  BJind.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  competitive  papers 
was  "The  Methods  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum and  Their  Practical 
Value."  + 


BasTo-nl  Msss.^fajT_ 
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Kid  Chocolate  to  Give 
Purse  to  ^]jn^  Boxer 

NEW  YORK,  Nov.  28  (AP)— Kid 
Chocolate,  leading  contender  for  Tony 
Canzoneri's  lightweight  boxing  title, 
does  a  real  job  when  he  contributes  to 
charitable  funds. 

The  Cuban  fighter  is  giving  his  en- 
tire purse  from  Monday  night's  10- 
round  bout  with  Maxie  Lernier  at  St. 
Nicholas  Arena  to  Black  Bill,  his  Cuban 
contemporary  and  one  of  the  leading 
flyweights  only  a  year  ago,  who  has  be- 
come almost  totally  blind  with  an  In- 
curable eye  affliction.  Other  lighters  on 
the  card  also  are  contributing  heavily 
and  the  aren#  is  giving  60  per  cent  of 
its  profits. 


BosTov,  Mass,  Post 
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Sermons  From 
Boston  Pulpits 


jl 


■  ■■■■■  IXIllXMXUm  ■  ■  ummm  wrwww 

Bishop  William  Lawrence  said  yes- 
terday in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  that  he 
had,  during  the  past  week,  received  a 
letter  from  a  man  more  than  80  years 
of  age,  deaf  and  blind,  who  had  not 
had  the  use  of  his  legs  since  the  Civil 
war,  and  whose  wife  and  son  were 
dead.  "Yet  he  is  the  most  "persistent 
optimist  that  I  know,"  remarked  the 
Bishop. 


Noi/ember     <*%     1131 


Blind  Girl  to  Paris  to  Study  Tells 
About  Her  Rough  Voyage  in  Crossing 


Ttfere  |6ay  not  be  anything  un-  ■ 
i  usual  about  a  young  woman  going 
to  JEurope  to  study,  nor  about  the 
fact  that  she  is  making  the  journey 
across  the  ocean  for  the  first  time 
alone,  but  when  the  young  traveler 
who  has  begun  such  an  adventure 
is  bereft  of  her  eyesight,  she  may 
be  classed  as  an  unusual  person. 

Miss  Leona  Jennings  of  Lincoln 
may  be  without  the  use  of  her  eyes, 
but  she  does  not  lack  the  courage 
to  forge  ahead  in  her  pursuit  of  an 
education.  Miss  Jennings  sailed 
several  weeks  ago  to  spend  several 
months  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
has  written  Nebraska  City  friends 
interesting  details  of  her  crossing. 
Miss  Jennings  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  has  many 
close  friends  here.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
school  of  music,  and  since  complet- 
ing her  music  course  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  New  York  Light- 
house, headquarters  for  workers 
among  the  blind.  Traveling  alone  is 
not  an  unusual  experience  for  Miss 
Jennings,  however,  for  she  makes 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  Ne- 
braska, frequently,  and  has  traveled  I 
in  western  states  alone. 

"It  did  not  take  the  weather  man 
long  to  show  what  he  could  do," 
Miss  Jennings  writes  of  her  journey. 
"I  woke  at  four  the  first  morning 
and  there  was  a  full  gale,  65  miles 
an  hour,  and  it  kept  on  blowing  un- 
til Sunday,  raining  part  of  the 
time.  Since  then  I  have  been  on 
deck  a  short  time  each  day  and 
have  had  the  use  of  a  piano. 

"Tuesday  and  early  Wednesday 
the  fog  horn  blew  at  intervals,  yes- 
terday and  today  the  sea  was  calm. 
I  haven't  missed  a  meal,  but  I  was 
upset  the  first  day  and  stayed  in  my 
room.  The  stewardess  brought  me 
grapefruit  and  toast,  and  at  noon, 
lettuce  and  baked  potatoes.  I  have 
milk  every  day  as  usual.  It  is  kept 
frozen.  .Last  night  we  had  our  big 
farewell  turkey  dinner,  it  will  seem 
queer  not  to  have  a  holiday  on 
Thanksgiving. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  how  rough 
the  journey  was,  even  the  doctor 
was  sea  sick  the  first  day,  and  the 
captain  was  not  in  the  dining  room 
to  one  meal.  I  had  to  fairly  hang 
on  to  things.  My  suit  case  was 
thrown  from  the  window  seat  ontc 
the  floor  and  it  was  nearly  full,  a 
typewriter  on  a  table  in  the  hall 
landed  on  the  floor,  and  now  and 
then  I  heard  a  crash  of  dishes  from 


below.  We  went  from  side  to  side, 
back  and  forth,  and  then  up  on  a 
big  wave,  and  down.  Thirty-five 
hundred  bags  of  mail  were  left  at 
Plymouth. 

"My  room  is  a  good  size.  If  I 
stand  in  the  center  I  can't  reach  to 
the  bed  on  one  side  nor  the  win- 
dow seat  on  the  other  unless  I  lean 
I  over.  There  is  a  wardrobe,  two  win- 
I  dows  with  curtains  and  one  at  the 
door.  I  am  alone.  Three  girls  took 
the  morning  off  to  see  me  get 
started,  and  then  there  were  three 
others;  one  arriving  too  late  gave 
the  captain  a  note.  Had  I  been  on 
deck  I  could  have  seen  her. 

"Have  made  some  friends  on  the 
boat.  One  of  them  the  wife  of  the 
American  consul-general  at  Marsail- 
i  les  and  their  two  children.  They 
I  have  lived  in  Mexico,  Spain  and 
England.  This  was  her  son's  first 
trip  to  the  states.  Then  there  is  a 
young  lady  and  her  aunt,  and  a 
French  war  bride  and  her  husband. 
They  now  live  in  Wyoming  and 
know  Edwin  Yoder.  (Former  stud- 
ent at  the  School  for  the  Blind.) 
Also  there  is  a  German  who  has 
lived  in  Guatamala  40  years,  and  an 
architect  and  his  wife  and  son  from 
Chicago  who  are  going  to  Munich. 
I  know  these  people  'best.  A  priest 
and  a  small  party  of  English  people 
are  a  little  more  exclusive.  A  girl 
of  about  ten  came  one  day  and 
brought  me  a  basket  of  two  apples 
and  two  oranges.  The  ship  has  two 
decks. 

"I  am  packed  all  ready  to  land  at 
Cherbourg.  We  are  two  days  behind 
schedule.  The  day  we  left  New 
York  was  warm  and  sunny  and  we 
did  not  see  the  sun  again  until  in 
the  English  harbor." 

In  a  postscript  Miss  Jennings  adds 
that  a  lot  of  gold  was  unloaded  at 
Cherbourg,  and  that  a  tender  had 
to  come  out  to  the  ship  at  Plymouth 
as  the  water  was  too  shallow. 

"The  inspector  did  not  open  any- 
of  my  baggage.  Just  asked  me  what 
I  had  in  my  trunk,  and  how  long  I 
had  my  typewriter.  We  are  now 
passing  through  Normandy,  a  dairy 
and  apple  country.  They  make  ci- 
der. The  train  is  very  comfortable, 
but  no  drinking  water.  There  is  a 
place  in  each  compartment  where 
one  can  plug  in  for  a  radio.  They 
brought  ear  phones  around  but  no 
one  took  them,  "since  they  ask  six 
or  eight  francs  to  tune  in.  Miss 
Jennings  is  taking  a  course  in 
teaching  methods  and  will  study  in 
London  before  coming  home. 
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BLIND  VEND 
SHOWS 


Loses  Home  but  Oiganizes 

Benefit  Dance  to 

Regain  It 


INDIANAPOLIS,  Dec.  10  (UP)— The 
ir.dcmitable  spirit  of  Thomas  Mc.Qraw, 
blind  news  vendor,  refuses  to  be  con- 
quered. 

The  story  of  McGraw's  lifelong  battle 
against  adversity  and  affliction,  of  20 
years  as  a  paper  peddler  on  a  street 
corner,  of  his  frugality  so  he  could  buy 
a  small  home,  and  his  'struggle  to  meet 
payments  on  the  home,  was  revealed 
when  a  mortgage  company  ejected  him 
from  the  house. 

But  McGraw's  spirit,  that  carried  him 

through  many  a  tight  situation,  was  not 
beaten. 

McGraw  conceived  the  idea  of  a  bene- 
fit tiar.ee.  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to 
reclaim  his  home.  The  owner  of  a  large 
heme,  admiring  McGraw's  spirit,  offered 
it  rent  free.  Police  Ruihorities  ;oined  in 
his  plan.  An  orchestra  volunteered  its 
services.  Schoolboys  said  they  would 
sushers. 

Others  joined  enthusiastically  in  the 
ate.  assuring  the  blind  veteran 
that  he  will  recover  his  modest  home. 


£>eC€-m  Aer   3l,    /■?  3  / 

A   Small   Radio   Wanted 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

An  educated  blind  man  desires  very 
much  a  small  radio.  He  has  been  obliged 
tc  go  into  a  town  farm  poor  house  m 
Vermont  (where  he  was  born)  and  where 
the  surroundings  are  very  uncongenial. 
He  has  permission  to  have  the  radio.  We 
have  asked  for  one  through  "Cheerio, 
who  has  a  fund,  but  their  fund  is  not 
1  available  for  him.  If  anyone  has  an  old 
radio  to  give  away  or  if  any  kind  hearts 
will  contribute,  even  small  sums  toward 
a  new  one,  will  they  send  to  the  follow- 
ing address.  Any  help  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  acknowledged. 

(Miss)  Amelia  Grant  Schwarz 
51  Summit  avenue,  Sharon,  Mass. 


Dece-mbtr  r,    1931 


I     A   .tberometer    with    tbe    degrees 
'narked  with   raised  figures  and    in- 
scribed in  Braille  characters  has  been 
invented  for  the  use  of  blind  persons. 

SosTa-n.Msss.,  Tranccr/pr 
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Christmas  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

If  the  readers  of  the  Transcript  who 
were  so  kind  and  generous  last  year  in 
making  Christmas  happy  for  the  blind 
•  ould  only  know  what  comfort  and  cheer 
i  heir  money  gave,  I  am  sure  that  even 
in  this  most  lean  of  all  years,  when  every 
penny  counts,  they  would  yet  squeeze 
out  a  few  for  these  poor  darkened  lives. 

Mr.  Ierardi — himself  totally  blind,  but 
who  works  untiringly  for  his  brethren 
in  distress — writes  as  follows: 

•Christmas  cheer  was  brought  to  more 
than  one  hundred  blind  people,  supply- 
ing them  with  candy,  tobacco,  and  in 
some  cases,  money.  For  three  people 
who  were  nearly  blind,  I  purchased 
glasses,  which  brought  their  sight  up  to 
normal.  One  young  man  who  was  helped 
in  this  way  is  in  school  and  hopes  to 
complete  his  education.  A  little  money 
was  kept  for  summer  picnics,  where  dif- 
ferent groups  were  taken  out  for  the 
day,  and  one  blind  woman  was  given  a 
brace,  without  which  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  go  about  at  all." 

The  following  sums  are  most  gratefully 
acknowledged: 

"In   Memory   o£   H.   M.   T." $5.00 

\IVs    McK JO. 0(1 

"1-ussy" 10.00 

Miss    Josephine    G 10.DU 

Mrs.   T.   L.  Winthrop 5.00 

Miss    Hilda    S.    Foster 5.00 

Its.    A.    D.    F B.00 

\    Friend    3.00 

Miss    E.    Davison    ....- 1.00 

Mre.    G.    E.    Atherton ....'.  l.Ou 

A    Friend 50 

Total -  .$55.50 

We   earnestly    hope   that    more   may    be 

forthcoming.      Please     send     to     Mr.     F. 

['Ierardi,   Division    of   the    Blind.    Ho    Tre- 

mont  Si.,  or  to  Mrs.  Reginald  Foster.   48 

The  Fenway.   Boston. 


Dece-m  berJ^JJJli 


BLIND  MAN  TRIES  FIRE  RESCUE. 

Gallantly  attempting  to  save  the 
life  of  Miss  Isabella  Brown,  aged 
50,  who  lived  alone  on  the  upper 
floor  of  a  house  at  Bucksburn,  Scot- 
land, Alexander  A.  Hardie,  a  blind 
music  teacher,  groped  his  way  up- 
stairs but  was  driven  back  by  "smoke. 
He  then  warned  his  family  and 
groped  his  way  to  a  fire  alarm  box 
to  call  the  fire  department.  Neigh- 
bors found  Miss  Brown  unconscious 
in  her  rooms.  She  died  soon  after- 
ward. 


SPri~ngfi'e/<llMass..    News 
Decern  bey  t,    1131 


blind  man  facing 
"Newsstand  loss 
.     savedby  court 

New  York,  Dec.  8 — Meyer  Englan- 
der,  blinde  newsdalear  was  saved  from 
eviction  from  his  newsstand  yesterday 
by  Justice  Sullivan  in  the  Seventh 
District  Municipal  court. 

Justice  Sullivan  heard  Englander's 
explanation  that,  fumbling  among 
some  papers,  he  had  lost  $35  and  was 
unable  to  pay  the  $20  rent  due  last 
November  l.  Then  Sullivan  gave  the 
blind  man  $20. 

George  Walters,  blind  representative 
of  the  New  York  association  for  the 
Blind,  assisted  Erlanger  in  his  plea, 

December     it,    /</  3/ 

BOY  BLINDED  BY  BLAST  Q. 
is  ttm  HONOR  STUDWlT 

DULUTH,  Minn,  (A.  P.)— Although 
blind  five  years,  Allan  Peterson  of 
Duluth  has  become  an  honor  freshman 
student  at  Duluth  Junior  college. 

He    learned    to   read    by    the    Braille 
system.     Lessons  are  read  to  him,  and 
if    written    work    is    required    he 
a  typewriter. 

H?  also  plays  several  string  instru- 
ments. 

An    '  explosion      of      dyamite 
touched    off   by    a    spark,    made   Peter- 
son blind  in  1926  when  he  was  camping  ( 
neat  Duluth.  * 


lA/a.shivgTe-n,  D.C.,   Srar 
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WILL  DEDICATE  JUD 


Home  and  Work  Shops  to  Be 

Formally  Opened  This 

Afternoon. 


Dedication  exercises  for  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Aid  to  the  Colored  Blind,  the 
first  organization  of  its  kind  established 
in  the  District,  will  take  place  this  aft- 
ernoon at  1416  Eleventh  street  at  4:30 
o'clock. 

First  steps  for  the  formation  of  the 
organization,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  establishment  of  work  shops  for  the 
colored  blind  and  a  residence  for  such 
homeless  blind  as  are  not  physically 
helpless  were  instituted  last  Spring. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  a  group 
of  interested  persons,  funds  were  raised 
making  it  possible  to  open  the  first  of  a 
planned  group  of  workshops  in  which 
the  blind  might  obtain  employment. 
The  first  shop,  a  laundry,  was  opened  in 
May,  and  through  the  Summer  four 
blind  persons  were  employed.  But  the 
enterprise  was  not  sufficiently  well 
patronized  to  make  it  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and  as  a  consequence  a  drive  was 
inaugurated  during  the  past  Fall  months 
to  secure  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  organization,  and  to  make  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  the  building  at 
H'16  Eleventh  street. 


£>o  sTon,  A) ass. 

-j j- 


Post 
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.  The  organization  received  its  first 
guest    in    residence    on    November    25. 

Named  after  an  aged  colored  woman, 
Harriet  Tubman,  for  many  years  a 
slave  and  later  helpful  in  aiding  other 
colored  persons  to  secure  their  free- 
dom, the  organization  includes  on  its 
board  of  trustees.  Dr.  Alain  Le  Roy 
Locke  of  Howard  University,  H.  C. 
Corpening,  supervisor  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education;  Ralph  H. 
Campbell,  executive  secretary  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind; 
Miss  Hattie  L.  Maddux,  John  Meshaw 
and  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Hunter,  executive 
secretary. 


J3  oSToti,  Ma  ss.,  7>3  7)  s  c.  rip-c 
Deierrj  b-er   £3,    Ict31 


Christmas  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

undersigned  most  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  following  additional  dona- 
tions: 

Previously  acknowledged    $55.50 

g   H-len   L.   J 10.no 

500 

In    -Memory  of   O.    B.    L o.OO 

S.    H.    G.     . 5.00 

M.    E.   D 2.00 

John    Lawrence 2.>.00 

10.00 

S.   p 27.no 

Anonymous 3.00 

.Ur.s.    Alice  Ware 5.00 

Mrs.    v     !•'.    Leland 10.00 

s.    William    O.    Snow 2.00 

yrm    10.00 

.Miss    .Mary    Condit 15.00 

IberU  Thomdike in. no 

Total    S20u7oo 

Mr.  F.  B.  Ierardi 
Mus.   Reginald,  Foster, 

48  Fenway,  Boston. 


BoSTqti. Mjss.,   Pos^r 


Frederick  Lewis  Wheeler,  widely 
known  as  "the  Blind  Man  of  News- 
paper Row"  and  official  adviser  to  the 
Veterans  of  the  North  Sea  Mine  Service, 
is  showing-  with  pride  a  Christmas  gift 
received  by  him  this  week  from  Mayor 
Curl' 

It  is  a' fine  portrait  of  the  Pope,  and 
is  accompanied  by  one  of  Mayor 
Curlev's  personal  Christmas  greeting 
cards,"  on  which  the  Mayor  quotes  the 
rn&tto  of  the  city  of  Boston  (an  English 
translation  of  the  original  Latin): 

■  s  with  our  fathers,   so  God  be  with 
us!" 

QqsZqt),  Ma  ss  .    Post: 
De£<?rrj6er     *J,    > '? '3 7 

BLIND  MAN  IN  CHARGE 
AS  DEAF  MUTE  PLEADS 

ATLANTA,  Ga.,  Dec.  21  (AP)  —  A 
blind  man  today  conducted  a  hearing 
at  which  a  deaf  mute,  by  sign  lan- 
guage, convinced  a  coroner's  jury  that 
the  fatal  shooting  of  his  young  wife 
yesterday  was  an  accident.  He  was 
exonerated. 

Horace  Sanders  related  with  his 
hands,  through  an  interpreter,  hov 
wife,  also  a  deaf  mute,  had  been  killed 
accidentally  when  a  shotgun  was  dis- 
charged while  she  was  cleaning  a  bed- 
room   closel. 

n-o- 
ner,    who    presided    at    the    hearing,    is 


BLIND  SINGER  AT  16 
THE  UNION  CHURCH 

A  programme  of  music  and  dramatic 
selections  will  furnish  the  attraction  for 
the  Sunday  evening  service  at  the  Union 
Congregational  Church  tomorrow  at  6:45 
o'clock.  They  will  be  supplied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bidwell,  Chautauqua 
artists,  who  are  well  known.  Though 
Mrs.  Bidwell  is  blind,  she  has  a  variety 
of  musical  accomplishments,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  and  her  husband  ably 
supplements  her  ability  with  his  own. 
He  is  a  dramatic  reader  of  great  power 
and  also  does  his  part  in  music. 

There  will  be  three  sections  to  tomor- 
row evening's  service.  The  first  will  he 
a  miscellany  of  Christmas  music  and  a 
dramatic  reading  from  "Ben  Hur."  The 
second  section  will -begin  with  a  talk  on 
"The  Plight  of  the  Blind,"  by  Mrs.  Bid- 
well,  and  she  will  sing  from  a  Braille 
musical  score.  The  third  part  of  the 
programme  will  be  an  interpretation  of 
Indian  life  in  music  and  reading.  The 
'cello  and  autoharp  will  supplement  the 
organ.  Maurice  Petersen's  organ  recital 
will  open  th«  programme. 


ParT/avJ,  /Vie, ,  Press -Herd  14 
December    £7,    /jfl 


Blind  Man  Has 
flan  For  Men  To 
^  Rest  When  Sixty 

Proposed  5  Per  Cent  Tax  On 

Salaries  Over 

$3000 


blind. 


' 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  2G — fINS>  — 
Retirement  of  all  workers  at  the  age  cf 
60  with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
the  resultant  creation  of  jobs  for  -V 
1,000  per.  ons  in  the  stat"  is  the 
novel  plan  of  William  J.  McKleever, 
blind  and  former  superintendent  oi 
Massachusetts  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

McKeever  sponsored  the  bill  for 
needy  blind  in  1S19  and  his  new  plan  is 
incorporated  in  r.  bill  drafted  by  Clerk 
Wiggins  of  the  Hous;  ot  Representa- 
tives. 

Department  of  labor  figures  show 
1 .500.000  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  ?0  and  RO  working  In  the  state 
ajid  of  that  number  ino.000  are  between 
the  age  of  fio  and  RO. 

Mekeevcr  plan.s  a  5  per  rent  tax  on 
all  wages  of  those  between  the  age  o.F 
20  and  fiO  on  salaries  that  are  no" 
than  S.I. 000  a  year  and  the  tax  would 
be  divided  evenlv  between  employer 
and  employe.  Approximately  $1,533,- 
000  would  bs  collected  weekly  on  an 
average  salary  of  $?0,  it  was  estimated. 

About  $333,000  would  be  left  after 
the  retirement  of  the  100,000  persons 
over  60  at  a'  minimum  of  $12  a  week 
at   a   total    cost   of   $1,200,000. 

Of  the  former  amount  $75,000  could 
be  used  in  placing  1,000  clerks  to  work 
and  caring  for  other  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration under  a  new  division  of 
old-age  insurance  which  would  leave  a 
balance    of   $258,000. 


6aKl 
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-heer  forjthe  Blind 

TI^lBraille  section  of  Rock 
idge  Wo*rmmJ«  club,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Carl  Fry,  made 
120  Christmas  cards  to  bring  the 
season's  cheer  to  the  blind.  These 
have  been  displayed  at  the  club- 
house and  have  brought  forth 
many  expressions  of  praise  for  ' 
those  engaged  in  the  ycrk, 

Cap?    GirarJeau,  Mt.,/v\/S3our<'a-n 

E>unu  w  uiiiisu  i^/oes  ner      I 
irTTSt'Red  Cross  Unit' 

^.rfeeuwood,  Miss.,  Dec.  31. — Al- i 
thoul h  86  years  old  and  totally  \ 
hlinof,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Hogue  of  Carroll 
County  is  still  able  to  do  her  bit 
for  the  Red  Cross.  She  recently 
gave  the  Leflore  County  Chapter 
two  quilt  tops  that  she  pieced. 

Mrs.  Hogue  uses  a  self-thread- 
ing needle  and  her  daughter  cuts 
the  strips  of  material  which  she 
sews  together.  She  has  pieced  1.5 
quilts  and  is  ready  to  begin  on 
more  when  the  Red  Cross  Chap- 1 
ter  can  furnish  her  the  quilt  1 
pieces.  I 

OuT  looK     for     r/i-e     Bh'v  c/ 


One  Fare  Tickets 

Purchasers  of  one-fare  railway 
tickets  are  requested  to  place  their 
orders  early  enough  to  reach  the 
Foundation  six  days  before  the  tickets 
are  to  be  sent  from  New  York.  To 
secure  the  tickets  from  the  railway 
companies  requires  about  six  days  if 
the  regular  mail  service  is  used,  and 
to  handle  an  order  in  less  than  this 
time  usually  requires  special  messenger 
service,  which  is  costly.  Purchasers 
are  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Foun- 
dation by  placing  their  ticket  orders 
as  early  as  possible.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, however,  the  Foundation  will 
try  to  give  twenty-four  hour  service. 


\v 


Sain  Franc  I5c6,  Cdl,  Ca  (I-  Bull&Ti^_ 
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.  Justice  had  a  suppliant  be- 
fofe  fe»e  bar  today. 

ime.  Christine  LaBarraque,  blind 
vocal  teacher,  was  seeking  $20,800 
damages  today  for  injuries  incurred 
in  a  sidewalk  fall.  She  is  suing  Ed- 
ward Rolkin,  and  the  case  is  on  trial 
before  a  jury  in  Superior  Judge  Dan- 
iel C.  Deasy's  court. 

Mme.  LaBarraque  is  suing  Rolkin 
as  the  owner  of  property  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Howard  streets,  alleging  that  as  she 
was  passing  his  place  on  May  5, 1930, 
her  foot  caught  in  a  broken  glass  in 
a  sidewalk  lightwell  and  she  was 
thrown  and  injured. 

Mme.  LaBarraque  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  graduated  by  the  Hast- 
ings Law  School.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  and 
of  the  William  L.  Whitney  Inter- 
national School  of  Music. 
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I  McEver  Tennessee 
JTeams  Undefeated 
Y*  In  Four  Campaigns 

Columbus,  O.  {IP) — Blind  since  he] 
was  15  years  old,  Alton  Stein,  Ohio 
State  university  student,  swims, 
takes  track  and  wrestles  in  physical 
education  classes. 

When  a  freshman.  Stein  drew  the 
attention  of  "Swede"  Oberlander, 
then  a  football  coach,  who  induced 
the  boy  to  take  up  wrestling.  Stein 
now  is  proficient  at  the  sport  judg- 
ing moves  of  his  opponents  by  his 
keen  sense  of  hearing. 

Now  he  has  taken  up  swimming.  A 
rope  channel  guides  him  down  the 
|  pool.  He  hopes  to  take  his  life  saving 
test  soon. 

Stein  wanted  to  go  out  for  varsity 
track,  but  his  ambition  was  frowned 
upon  by  coaches.  They  were  afraid  of 
injury  to  himself  or  other  partici- 
pants. 

However,  he  was  given  a  place  on 
the  cross  country  squad  when  other 
members  volunteered  to  guide  him 
over  the  course  with  a  "lead  rope." 
He  keeps  up  with  the  best  of  them. 

The  youth  has  worked  his  way 
through  school  selling  Insurance  and 
is  taking  four  extra  hours  of  studies. 
He  is  church  editor  of  the  campus 
publication. 

Stein  attends  football  games  and 
says  he  likes  games  best  that  have  a 
lot  of  open  field  running. 


Bou  /d&r,  C&lorS-do,      CjmehS. 
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mind  Student  Proves  To  Be' 
#g    An  Expert  In  Wrestling  Ring 


Sherley  Stotts,  sophomore  arts 
student  from  Mack,  Cole,  who  is 
blind,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Uni- 
versity wrestling  team,  and  ac- 
cording to  Coach  John  Mason,  he 
is  going  to  be  a  hard  boy  to  keep 
off  the  team. 

Mason  stated  that  Stotts  report- 
ed for  the  first  time  last  night  and 
announced  his  Intentions  of  play- 
ing on   the  team.      Mason     didn't 


know  just  how  it  would  work  out, 
t-o  put  him  in  the  ring  witb  anoth-" 
er  promising  165-pound  wrestler 
and  Stotts  showed  enough  that 
Mason  feels  he  is  going  to  make  a 
valuable  man. 

Stotts  drops  to  the  mat  immedi- 
ately upon  eltering  the  ring  and 
starting  the  match.  He.  then  waits 
until  his  opponent  endeavors  to 
toss  him  and  then  the  fun  begins, 
according  to  Mason. 


J~3v  uahy      7,       (J3A 
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Blind  Man,  Determined  on 
On  Short  Story  Career, 
Learns  Typing  in  6  Hours 


HARRY  LOWE 


Stricken  blind  Ave  years  ago,  Harry  Lowe,  a  Nova  Scotian  who 
has  been  in  th'D  North-west  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
22  years,  recently  learned  typing  in  six  hours  of  instruction.  This 
was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  carter  of  short-story  writing,  with  varied 
experiences  encountered  in  the  West  as  the  basis  for  plot  and  character,  j 

(over) 


Harry  Lowe  Gleans  Experi- 
ences From  Varied  Western 
Life  for  Work 


Pin-e.   ■  B/ufF y  A  rK..     Co  mm  erat 
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A  man  who  can  master  the 
"touch"  system  of  typing  in  six 
hours  has  determination  and  abili- 
ty. Both  qualities  must  be  granted  j 
Harry  Lowe,  who,  despite  total ; 
blindness,  ia  on  his  way  to  becom- 
ing a  short  story  writer. 

Lowe,  now  living  in  Winnipeg, 
was  deprived  of  his  sight  through 
an  accident  five  years  ago,  but  in 
his  mind's  eye  there  loom  up  count- 
less experiences  in  the  West,  which 
he  intends  to  convert  into  the  gla-  I 
mar  of  fable. 

"What  can  a  blind  man  do?"  Is  ' 
the  question  which  Lowe  asked 
himself  after  the  shock  of  the  ac- 
cident robbing  him  of  his  sight  had 
passed.  It  was  a  blow  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  which  Injured  his  spine 
and  nerve  centres. 

Lowe  made  a  thorough  canvasc 
of  his  qualifications.  Born  in 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  come 
west  22  years  ago.  Since  then  he 
has  herded  cattle  in  Montana, 
picked  and  carted  fruit  in  the 
Okanagan  valley,  worked  with  a 
harvesting  outfit  for  three  months 
at  a  stretch  in  Saskatchewan,  "rid- 
den the  rods"  on  many  a  railway  in 
the-  North-west  and  met  almost  all 
the  picturesque  western  characters 
between  Montana  and  Prince  Ru- 
pert 

Among  his  personal  friends  are 
Jim  Tully.  who  became  the  modern 
Homer  of  the  hobo  in  "Beggars  of 
Life,"  and  such  noted  cowboy  story 
tellers  and  arthts  as  Will  James, 
W.  C.  Tuitle,  Miss  B.  M.  Bowers,  C. 
M.  Russell  and  Walter  J.  Coburn. 

"What  they  saw  in  the  West  I 
saw,"  Lowe  said  the  other  night, 
"and  some  time  ago  I  decided  I 
would  become  a  short  story  writer." 
Thei  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  provided  the  training 
in  typing,  with  Major  Flexman, 
director,  paying  for  the  lessons. 
Lowe  was  an  astonishingly  apt 
pupil.  He  visually  memorized  the  ' 
four  banks  of  the  typewriter  key- 
board. The  hours  of  instruction 
totalled  six.  At  the  end  of  this 
teaching  period  Lowe  knew  how  to 
race  with  a  typewriter  like  an  In- 
ternational champion. 

But  he  needed  a  machine  for  his 
own  use.  Through  The  Tribune 
Friendship  league,  Sergeant  C.  T. 
Hildyard,  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  answered  an  ap- 
peal and  loaned  his  perconal  type- 
writer, for  which  he  had  no  imme- 
diate need. 

Lowe  went  to  work  and  dashed 
off  the  first  draft  of  two  short  stor- 
ies, one  of  which  will  introduce 
magazine  readers  to  Burke,  of 
Peoria,  a  boastful  desperado,  but  a 
likeable  fellow  withal. 

Only  recently  Sergeant  Hildyard 
;  was   ordered    transferred   to   Bran- 
don.    Not  knowing  the  identity  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  loaned  his  ma- 
|  chine,    Sergeant    Hildyard    thought 
I  he  would   like  to  meet  him  before 
explaining  why  it  had  to  be  taken 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the 
!  Friendship  League.  Five  minutes 
after  the  two  men  met  they  were 
exchanging  experiences  in  the 
North-west.  They  both  knew  the 
same  people  and  had  been  in  the 
same  towns. 

Sergeant  Hildyard's  typewriter  is 
still  at  Lowe's  rooms  in  a  boarding 
house  on  Portage  ave.  Almost 
every  day  the  sightless  man  trans- 
fers '  memories  of  the  exciting,  gla- 
morous past  with  its  men  and  ex- 
citing moments,  on  to  paper., 

Lowe  realizes  his  shortcomings 
in  short  story  technique,  and  knows 
that  it  will  be  a  long,  hard  pull.  He 
has  text  books  of  the  short  story 
read  to  him.  and  he  wants  more. 


Former  Pine  Bluff  Man,  Now 
Living  in  San  Diego,  Establishes 
Fund  for  the  Unfortunate  Blind 


Edf&r's  Rote:  Out  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.Jthere  is  a  former  Pine  Bluff- 
ian,  rrow  blind,  who  each  year  gives 
considerable  of  his  substance  for  the 
help  of  others  who  are  suffering 
with  blindness.  He  is  R.  J.  Derry, 
former  deputy  under  Sheriff  John 
M.  Clayton,  who  has  amassed  a 
fortune  since  going  to  California 
from  Pine  Bluff,  as  a  wholesale 
tobacconist,  and  who  now  is  84 
years  of  age.  The  following 
clipping  from  a  California  news- 
paper, brought  to  Pine  Bluff  by 
another  former  local  man,  Victor 
Walstein,  tells  the  story  of  the  for- 
mer local  man's  benefactions.) 


"A  philanthropy  that  is  purely 
local,  and  one  that  is  eloquent  in 
its  significance,  is  to  be  repeated 
again  this  year,  according  to  directors 
of  the  Robert  Derry  Aid  foundation. 

"This  beneficience  is  given  by  R.  J. 
Derry,  retired  wholesale  tobacco  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  who  is  blind  him- 
self and  who  last  year  gave  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  dependent  blind  of 
the  county  as  a  mark  of  his  interest 
in  those  who  are  handicapped  as  he 
himself  has  been  through  all  his  busi- 
ness activities. 

"C.  B.  Rich  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Robert  Derry  Aid,  Captain  J. 
M.  Kennedy  and  Ira  Decker  are  field 

W«sT borough   Mass.,  Cfrro-nerype 
Sa-nuary     I1/,    1732. 

Blind  Teacher  Is  (^> 
Honored  at  School 

The  following  urticle  under  the  title 
of  "Hall  of  Fame,"  appeared  in  the  late 
issue  of  the  "New  Haven  Teachers' 
Journal,"  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
Mr.  Newton's  old-time  friends  in  West- 
bo  ro  : 

"We  nominate  Howard  A.  Newton 
because  he  has  been  an  instructor  in 
the  New  Haven  High  school  since 
1915;  because  since  1924,  when  he  be- 
came totally  blind,  he  has  been  and  is 
winning  honor  for  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession by  carrying  on  bravely  and  ef- 
ficiently under  a  handicap  sufficient  to 
cast  down  in  utter  despair  any  soul  of 
lesser  courage  than  his;  because  with 
the  heroic  assistance  of  his  wife,  Jane 
Eaton  Newton,  his  work  has  gone  on 
with  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
students;  with  the  support  and  admir- 
ation of  his  fellow  teachers;  and  with 
the  approval  of  his  official  superiors; 
because  with  extraordinary  virtue  he 
has  turned  an  impending  tragedy  into 
a  notable  victory."  | 

Mr.  Newton  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Augustine  Newton  whose 
home  is  at  26  Church  street,  Westboro. 


directors,  and  they  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Derry  in  administering  the  fund. 
The  letter  which  accompanies  the 
first  check  sent  out  each  winter 
month  to  the  16  men  and  women  who 
receive  the  aid  explains  its  signifi- 
cance: 

"This  cheque  is  mailed  by  the  Rob- 
ert Derry  Aid  in  continuation  of  a 
similar  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Derry 
last  year,  except  the  benefits  will  be- 
gin December  first  and  continue 
through  the  four  months,  i.  e.,  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  or 
during  the  severe  weather. 

"Do  not  understand  this  service 
however,  to  be  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture as  such  a  course  might  interfere 
with  state  pensions.  The  service  will 
only  be  rendered  at  such  times  as 
Mr.  Derry  may  feel  financially  able 
to  do  so  without  incurring  any  obliga- 
tion to  make  it  permanent.  The  con- 
tribution is  to  aid  only  in  supplying 
personal  comforts  for  the  beneficiary. 
Jpaturally,  the  continuance  of  this 
fmilanthropy  at  least  during  the  next 
few  hard  months  will  be  a  sourae  of 
great  comfort  and  security  to  those 
who  find  it  even  harder  than  usual 
to  find  work  they  can  do  in  spite  of 
their  blindness,  and  sincere  thanks 
from  the  recipients  of  the  checks  and 
their  friends  will  go  to  Mr.  Derry  and 
his  associates." 


tfew  YorK.N-  Y.  HersU-TribuT,^ 

Seek  $200,000  to  Extend 
Art  Education  for  Blind 

Master  Institute   Trustees   Cite 
Hoover  Survey  in  Appeal 

The  Master  Institute  of  the  Roerich 
Museum  soon  will  start  a  campaign 
for  $200,000  to  be  used  in  expanding 
its  art  education  work  among  the  blind 
and  the  physically  handicapped,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the 
institute's  founder,  Professor  Nicholas 
Roerich. 

The  campaign,  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tute point  out,  assumes  unusual  sig- 
nificance in  the  light  of  the  findings  of 
a  survey  recently  completed  by  Presi- 

;  dent  Hoover's  White  House  Conference 

|  on    Child    Health   and   Protection    and 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title 

i  "Special    Education — the    Handicapped 
und  the  Gifted."     The  subject  of  this 

'jsurvey  was  the  plight  of  nearly  14,000,- 
000    physically    defective   or    otherwise 
handicapped  American  children. 
Contributions  should  be  made  to  the 

,  Fund    for    the    Handicapped.    Roerich 

I  Museum,  310  Riverside  Drive. 
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Blind  Musicicui  Active  with  18 
Instruments,  and  Office  Worli 


Earle  F.  West  Learns 
Radio,  Braille;  Col- 
lects 


by 


By   P.   J.   HURLEY. 

[Special  to  The  Standard.] 
FALL,  RIVER,  Jan.  16— Earle  F. 
West,  blind  since  his  youth,  plays 
18  musical  instruments,  transposes 
his  own  music,  leads  a  novelty  or- 
chestra, operates  a  typewriter  and 
.works  all  day  as  secretary  to  a 
local  osteopath,  believe  it  or  not. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  >s  com- 
pletely blind,  Earle  answered  the 
door  himself  when  a  Standard  re- 
porter paid  him  a  visit  at  the  of- 
fice of  Dr.  I.  Chester  Poole  and 
during  the  interview  strolled  non- 
chalantly about  the  room,  occa- 
sionally greeting  patients  and 
showing  them  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tum of  the  doctor.  A  request  for  u. 
picture  sent  him  hurrying  upstairs 
to  the  second  floor  and  in  a  minute 
he  returned,  describing  the  photon 
graph  as  he  re-entered  the  room. 

Earle  was  blinded  permanently 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Lincoln 
Grammar  school.  A  top  thrown  by 
another  youngster  hit  him  in  the 
eye. 

Although  he  had  not  taken  a  mu- 
sic lesson  previously,  his  fondness 
for  music  started  him  on  his  re- 
markable career.  A  neighbor  marie 
him  a  trick  one  string  violin  out 
of  a  few  old  cigar  boxes  and  in  a 
few  months  Earle  played  it  master- 
fully,  considering  his   handicap. 

Other  novelty  instruments  fasci- 
nated him  and  one  by  one  he.  learn- 
ed to  play  the  musical  saw,  the  mu- 
sical pitchfork,  the  jazzonette  and 
sundry  others. 

Has    100    Odd   Traps. 

His  success  kindled  his  ambition 
and  he  took  to  the  snare  and  bass 
drum  until  now  ne  has  more  than 
100  odd  traps.  While  blind,  he  stud- 
ied piano  for  three  years  and  aft- 
er he  had  acquired  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, he  added  the  piano  accordion 
to    his    long    list.    The    xylophone 


The.      FATk  Finder 

BLIND  YOUNG  MOTHER 
LOSES  DAMAGE  AWARD 


3s.  Carrie  Jackson,  16  years  old 
il  Bissell  street,  Madison,  111., 
j  mother  who  went  totally 
blind,  lost  a  judgment  against  the 
General  Metal  Refining  Company  of 
3100  N.  Broadway  las?,  week  in  the 
findings  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of 
Appeals  in  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  Circuit  Court  in  reversing  the 
ruling  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Commission  denying  h-'r  an 
award. 

Mrs.  Jackson  in  her  petition 
charged  that  she  lost  her  eyesight  as 
the  result  of  getting  lent  in  her 
right,  eye  while  working  in  the  rag 
department  of  the  refining  company. 
It  was  cited  that  the  company  gave 
her  first-aid  and  later  sent  her  to  a 


came  next  and  then  the  harmonica 
(the  one  he  plays  now  has  192 
notes)  and  finally  he  mastered  the 
trombone. 

The  popular  music,  he  learns  by 
ear,  mostly  over  the  radio.  Difficult 
compositions  he  studies  by  means 
of  the  braille  system  and  then 
memorizes  the  music,  sometimes 
crowding  his  memory  with  as  many 
as  5,000  notes  at  a  time. 

His  fame  here  brought  him 
vaudeville  contracts  and  a  few 
years  ago  he  appeared  on  th< 
stage  in  nearby  cities.  He  disljkec 
traveling  and  finally  gave  up  thi- 
professional  venture. 

A  few  years  ago  he  organized 
and  conducted  a  girls'  orchestra 
which  was  quite  successful,  and 
now  he  leads  Earle  West's  Novelty 
orchestra — Earle  himself  providing 
the  novelty. 

Aside  from  his  music,  Earle.  who 
is  now  34,  likes  baseball  best.  His 
hobby  since  he  played  in  the  out- 
field of  the  Lincoln  school  team 
'back  in  1910,  the  man  has  been 
an  ardent  follower  of  tha  game 
and  he  can  vie  with  any.  baseball 
statistician  in  quoting  batting  aver- 
ages, etc.  from  the  big  league  rec- 
ords. 

Active  at  Work. 
He  has  never  yet  attended  a  big 
league  ball  game  but,  as  he  himself 
admits,  he'd  rather  listen  to  one 
over  the  radio  than  eat.  Al  Sim- 
mons and  Lefty  Grove  are  his  fa- 
vorites. 

His  work  at  Dr.  Poole's  office 
consists  of  greeting  patients,  ar- 
j  ranging  appointments,  answering 
i  the  telephone  and  the  doorbell  and 
assisting  his  employer  in  the  cleri- 
cal work.  He  operates  the  typewrit- 
er quite  well  and  writes  legibly. 
Frequently  he  entertains  the  pa- 
tients with  selections  from  his  mu- 
sical  saw. 

Though  blind,  he  is  normally 
healthy.  He  dresses' neatly,  speaks 
fluently  and  possesses  a  likable  per- 
sonality. 

Mr.  West  is  single  and  lives  at 
397  Pine  street,  this  city. 


specialist  and  Barnes  Hospital. 

The  commission  denied  her  an 
award  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
a  conflict  in  testimony  and  that  she 
failed  to  call  any  of  the  doctors  'ho 
treated  her  as  a  witness  in  the  case, 
instead  she  called  a  doctor  who  ex- 
amined her  a  few  days  before  Die 
hearing. 

Judge  Hartmann  in  circuit  court 
found  the  employe  entitled  to  an 
award  and  directed  that  her  former 
tinployers  pay  her  $6  a  week  for 
three  hundred  weeks  and  $6  a  week 
thereafter  during  her  life. 

The  refining  company  won  the 
case  in  the  court  of  appeals  before- 
Judges  Becker  and  Nipper  and  Judge 
Haiti    presiding. 


January    &/,   /f3& 

BENEFIT  FOR 
BUND  EDDIE 

Concert    and    Dance    for 
Newsie  in  Lawrence 


LAWRENCE,  Jan.  20—  Never  before 
in  the  histon  o£  the  eity  has  such 
an  imposing  committee  of  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  been  organized  as  the 
committee  which  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  beneflt'eoneeft  and  dance 
for  "Blind  Eddie''  Heath,  which  i 
be  h°ld  tomorrow  evening  In  Recreation 
Ballroom,    here. 

"Eddie,"  one  of  Lawrence's  prominent 
Post  "newsies."  presides  over  the  small 
news  stand  located  at  Essex  and 
Franklin  streets.  And  besides  being  a. 
newsie,  "Eddie."  who  has  been  totally 
hrind  since  birth,  is  a.  philosopher.  He 
"sees"  the  bright  side  of  everything, 
never  complains  and  has  evpu  learned 
■>se  a  typewriter,  perfectly,  so  thai,. 
while    corres]  leived    by    him 

i.iii-i    he  read  to  him.  he  can  type  a  ie- 
j)ly   without   assistance. 


Sr.  Lout  s,  Ate. ,  A  reus 

Jj  notary   dJ,  h3Z. 

THE  EYES  HAD  "IT" 

POORThedaBara!  She's  so  near- 
ly blind  that  she  has  to  grope. 
That's  why  she's  handicaped.  She 
used  to  flood  her  orbs  with  bella- 
donna, to  give  them  that  large,  melt- 
ing look,  and  once  while  working  for 
Fox  was  blind  for  about  six  months. 
Now  her  eyes  are  permanently  weak. 
A  few  years  back  Mary  Asquith,  then 
a  reader  at  the  Fox  studio,  dug  up  a 
scenario  that  would  have  just  fitted 
the  re-vamped  vamp  of  the  silent 
drama.  She  rushed  it  to  her  boss. 
"But,  Miss  Asquith,"  he  sighed,  "poor 
Theda  can't  ever  make  a  come-back; 
she  hasn't  sight  enough  left  to  do  any 
picture  work  any  more."  Mary  As- 
quith, now  in  retirement,  too,  is  al- 
most blind.  She  was  also  in  the  films, 
and  her  eyes  and  the  eyes  -of  the  star 
she  worked  with,  Marion  Leonard, 
were  so  badly  burned  during  a  scene 
in  which  they  were  photographed 
looking  into  a  blazing  fireplace  that- 
well,  that  was  their  farewell  picture. 
What  price  glorified  entertainment! 


JLINDNESS   NO   BAR 
fO  HAPPTWEi 

■tiny   that   blindness   is   n0 
ppiness,    Miss    Ida    Lou 
Brdok:--,    of    Memphis,    Tenn.,i    re 
cently  said : 

"fym  blind  by  circumstances, 
not  by  choice,  ox  course.  I'd  bke 
to  see  many  things — the  sunset, 
mountains,  iloweiH  1  can',| 
That's  too  bad.  But  neither  can  1 
see  unhapp'ineas  and1  sorrow  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  the  ugly 
things  that  other  people  must 
gee.  I'm  really  not  so  unfortu 
r.ate." 

There  is  a  thougght  here  that 
few  of  us  who  have  our  eyesight 
have  never  stopped  to  consider. 
This  little  lady  is  not  bothered 
with  seeing  the  deep  furrows  that 
care,  disapnoinment,  and  trouble 
have  plowed  in  the  faces  of  her 
friend^  She  cannot  see  the 
ground  and  lacerated  bodies  of 
those  who  ha^j  fallen  beneath 
the  wheels  of  truck  or  train;  nor 
the  last  breath  of  a  dying  human 
who  has  fallen  a  victim  of  the 
murderer's  club  or  gun.  Her  eyes 
are  forever  closed  -to  the  grim 
realities  of  this  tempestuous  life ; 
but  with  a  healthy  mind  she  can 

I  vision  the  majestic  sunset  with 
its  shacks  of  gold,  green,  blue, 
purple,  and  crimson,  imagine  the 
breadth   of  the      towering     moun 

[tains  in  the  dim  and  distant 
west,  north,  south,  or  east,  and 
form  a  mental  picture  of  the  gor 
geous  beauty  of  the  rose  as  she 
breathes    its    sweet    fragrance    on 

I a  bright  and  cheerful  morning  in 
June — thoughts  that  bring  her 
happiness  as  sbli  visions  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  Na 
ture'<?  God. 

Miss  Brooks'  play  is  varied. 
She  makes  her  own  clothes,  em 
brooders,  has  a  certificate  in  bas 
ket  weaving,  swims,  plays  cards, 
marked  with  the  Braille  system, 
and  indulges  in  almost  any  activ 
ity  of  a  normal  person.  The 
sound  P"rt  of  the  picture  shows 
appeals  to  her.  even  though  she 
cannot  see   the   screen. 

She  is  h?ppy  in  spite  of  her: 
blindness — and  th^j  ?n  these  try 
,ing  and  troublous  times  melans 
much  to  a  human  being).  Though 
cut  off  from  th?  scenes  around 
her,  she  sees  the  charms  and 
bounties  of  life  in  their  proper 
fight. 


BOQHJQBJUWHH-- 
^FANME  HURST  STOQY 

^Rie  screen  adds  another  strikiag 
proof  to  the  law  of  compensation. 

Talking  pictures  broke  the  hearts 
of  the  deaf  but  gladdened  the  ears 
of  the  blind. 

This  was  discovered  when  twenty 
blind  children  were  signed  for  role* 
in  Radio  Pictures'  film  version  of 
the  Fannie  Hurst  drama,  "Sym- 
phony of  Six  Million."  All  of  the 
children  said  they  enjoyed  talking 
pictures  and  were  anxious  to  ap- 
pear on  the  screen  although  they 
never  will  be  able  to  see  themselves, 
in  the  parts  they  portray. 


AusT iT,,r?X;   S  Tares  rnsn 


January     ^f,    /<f3£ 
HISTLER  CARDED 


Fred  Lowery,  blind  Austin  whis- 
tler, will  be  the  feature  attraction 
at  an  0"tg-*"inmiTntnii»s  '  Invg'ti  mi 
Thursday  at  7:30  p.  m.  by  the  Bluff 
Springs  school  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation, according  to  Miss  Elsie 
Upton,  Bluff  Springs  teacher.  Miss 
Marguerite  Richter  will  accompany 
Lowery. 


ST.  L»»  IS,  Mo-,    ST<S  r 

JJ-nua  ry    jfi   / f  JJ 

INCREASE  IN  CIRCULATION 
.  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BUND 

J  Snifemployment  among  the  blind 
Jaayesulted  in  an  increasing  use  of 
boosfe  in  braille  type,  according  to 
the  records  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library.  The  library  circulated 
j  about  38,000  braille  volumes  in  1931, 
an  increase  of  13.000  over  the  25,000 
circulated  in  1930. 

Kansas  CiTyf  Mo..  Joy  ma  I 

F-tbrusry   I,   If 3<Z 

\&LH*B~PAIR  ENTERTAINS 

Birthday    Dinner    Given    for 
fa-Y  ear-Old  Guest. 

A.  N.  Funk,  610  Arlington  avenue, 
Mt.  Washington,  celebrated  hit 
eighty-third  birthday  Sunday  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Funk. 
2822  Cypress  street,  where  a  dinner 
was  given  in  his  honor. 

Although  the  hostess  has  been 
confined  to  her  bed  for  more  than 
ten  years,  she  directed  preparation 
of  the  dinner.  Her  Negro  maid  vijli 
dressed  as  a  Southern  mammy  jfnd 
the  table  was  set  with  dishes' Aore 
|  than  100  years  old. 

The  other  guests  were  Mrs.  Myra 
Weller  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Harbaught, 
both  of  5861  East  Eleventh  street, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Kind,  3809  War- 
wick boulevard. 

Both  the  host  and  hostess  are 
blind,  due  to  an  accident  of  four- 
teen years  ago.  They  were  seated  in 
a  porch  swing  when  it  fell,  the 
drop  resulting  in  the  loss  of  their 
eyesight. 

The  guest  of  honor  still  is  earning 
his  own  living  as  caretaker  of  a 
Masonic  temple.  He  lives  by  him- 
self and  cooks  his  own  meals._ 

doSTo-n,  M  ass.,  //epJ  Id 
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uj  ^SHIPS  HAVE  BRAILLE   CARDS 

Pur  the  first  time'Th  Maritime  history 
blind  passengers  of  the  giant  passenger 
liners  plying  in  the  Cunard  line's  serv- 
ices will  be  able  to  play  bridge  or  other 
games  of  cards.  Packs  of  Braille  play- 
ing cards  are  now  being  placed  aboard 
every  steamer  of  the  line,  as  up  to  the 
present  blind  passengers  have  been  un- 
able to  participate  in  many  of  the 
games  played  on  shipboard. 


Kansas    CiTj.Mc,  .  T/me^ 
February   ,',    /93J. 

JOY  IN  FACE  OF  TROUBLE 


BUNC 


COUPLE    ADDS     TO     HAPPI- 
OF  ANOTHER,  TOO. 


A.    N.    Funk,    83,    Is    Guest    on    His 

Birthday    Anniversary    of    His 

Son,    Albert    Funk,    and 

Mrs.    Funk. 


The  happiest  dinner  in  Kansas  City 
yesterday,  perhaps,  was  chat  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Albert  Funk, 
2822  Cypress  street  It  was  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Funk's  father,  A  N.  Funk.  610 
Arlington  avenue,  Mt.  Washington, 
on  his  eighty-third  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

Mrs.  Funk  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
but  the  table  for  the  others  was  in 
the  same  room.  She  had  directed 
every  detail  of  the  dinner.  Her  Negro 
maid  was  dressed  as  a  colored  mam- 
my of  the  Old  South.  The  table  was 
set  in  pioneer  style.  Part  of  the 
dishes  were  more  than  100  years  old 
Mrs.  Funk  collects  antique  china. 

There  were  three  other  guests,  Mrs 
Myra  Weller  and  Mrs.  A.  P  Har- 
baugh,  both  of  5861  East  Eleventh 
street,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  King  3800 
Warwick  boulevard.  There  was  laugh- 
ter, and  the  conversation  was  gay. 

THEIR  BLINDNESS  NOT  APPARENT 

No  one  uninformed  would  have 
guessed  the  host  and  hostess  were 
blind,  and  that  the  hostess  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  ten  years.  Theirs 
is  a  revised  scale  of  living  in  which 
happiness  comes  from  the  smallest 
things.  Planning  a  birthday  dinner 
was  a  source  of  happiness  to  Mrs 
Funk  greater  than  the  average  per- 
son would  find  in  the  most  elaborate 
banquet. 

"Aren't  the  French  pastries  cute'" 
Mrs.  Funk  asked.  "I  told  the  baker 
just  how  to  make  them." 

The  design  was  of  a  horseshoe  in 
white  with  little  red  candies  as  nails 

"I  have  never  known  a  happier  day 
m  my  life  than  this,"  Mrs  Funk 
said.    Her  husband  agreed. 

THEIR   TRAGEDY   14    YEARS   AGO. 

What  would  have  been  a  life- 
wrecking  tragedy  to  some  persons  oc- 
curred fourteen  years  ago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Funk  were  sitting  in  a  porch 
swing   when   it   fell.     The   drop   re- 

They  went  right .  alidad  with  life. 
Mr.  Funk  is  employed  in  a  broom  fac- 
tory. Mrs.  Funk  takes  an  interest  in 
various  organizations.  -Her  son  is  a 
World  War  veteran,  so  she  takes 
|  especial  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
war  mothers.  Mr.  Funk  is  a  Spanish - 
American  War  veteran  and  Mrs.  Funk 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran. 

Mr.  Funk,  senior,  the  guest  of 
honor  yesterday,  still  is  earning  his 
own  living  as  caretaker  of  a  Masonic 
temple.  He  lives  by  himself  and 
cooks  his  own  meals.  He  was  a  con- 
tractor in   Kansas   City  many  years/ 


\& 
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<T\ SHIPS  HAVE  BRAILLE   CARPS 

l~por  the  first  time  in  maritime  history 
Wind  passengers  of  the  giant  passenger 
liners  plying  in  the  Cunard  line's  serv- 
ices will  be  able  to  play  bridge  or  other 
games  of  cards.  Packs  of  Braille  play- 
ing cards  are  now  being  placed  aboard 
every  steamer  of  the  line,  as  up  to  the 
nresent  blind  pp.ssengers  have  been  un- 
able to  participate  in  many  of  the 
games  played  on  shipboard. 


S o sTo 77,  A)  a ss.,  Traveler 
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SHIPS  HAVE  BRAILLE   CARDS 

For  the  first  time  in  maritime  history 
blind  passengers  of  the  giant  passenger 
liners  plying  in  the  Cunard  line's  serv- 
ices will  be  able  to  play  bridge  or  other 
games  of  cards.  Packs  of  Braille  play- 
ing cards  are  now  being  placed  aboard 
every  steamer  of  the  line,  as  up  to  the 
present  blind  passengers  have  been  un- 
able to  participate  in  many  of  the 
games  played  on  shipboard. 


ST.  Fez er,  Minn.  ,   Herald 

February    3,     19  3  a 

St.  Peter  Story  Is 

Printed  in  Braille 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Benson  of  St.  Paul  is 
always  on  the  watch  for  news  of  St. 
Peter,  her  home  town  until  two  years 
or  so  ago  when  the  Benson  family 
moved  to  St.  Paul  that  Mr.  Benson 
might  assume  the  office  of  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  and  she  frequent- 
ly sends  along  bits  of  information 
which  she  believes  will  be  of  interest 
locally.  A  recent  communication 
from  Mrs.  Benson  says  "Yesterday  I 
heard  a  blind  student  read  from  "The 
Minnesotan,'  a  Braille  magazine  pub- 
lished in  Minnesota  for  the  blind.  As 
she  read  over  the  contents,  she  came 
to  a  write-up  of  St.  Peter,  which  she 
said  described  the  city,  and  told  of  its 
losing  fight  for  the  state  capitol  loca- 
tion. This  was  the  latest  issue  of  the 
magazine  and  I  wondered  if  there 
were  any  blind  in  St.  Peter  who  read 
the  Braille  system  and  might  have  it. 
I  would  have  liked  to  hear  her  read  it 
all,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
anyone  use  their  fingers  so  deftly." 


doSlToTi.  tASSS..  C.  S.  rAo-niTor 
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Daily  Newspaper 
In  IJrjiille^Viewed 
s  an  Urgent  Need 


[Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
TEW  YORK,  Feb.  5— A  daily 
newspaper  in  Braille  is  an  urgent 
need  of  thousands  of  blinded  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bernard  Krebs,  a  blinded 
student  of  journalism  at  New  York 
University.  Mr.  Krebs,  who  is  a 
sophomore,  is  working  out  details  of 
a  plan  with  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  Braille  newspaper  when  he  is 
graduated. 

Blinded  persons  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  ignorance  of  cur- 
rent world  events,  are  "out  of  step" 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  need 
worth-while  reading  material  avail- 


able in  Braille,  Mr.  Krebs  said  in 
an  interview. 

"The  newspaper  for  the  blind  I 
hope  to  establish  would  be  independ- 
ent and  would  be  distributed  free  to 
the  nation's  blind,  assuming  it  could 
be  subsidized,"  he  said.  "Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  or  some  other 
centrally  located  city  would  be  the 
logical  home  for  the  publication. 
From  any  of  these  points  speedy 
mail  service  is  available  to  all  parts , 
of  the  country.  The  paper  would  be, 
filled  with  condensed  reports  of  the 
day's  news  and  special  articles  by,  or 
of  interest  to,  the  blind. 

Mr.  Krebs  travels  alone  from  the 
Bronx  to  attend  classes  in  Washing- 
ton Square.  He  takes  his  lecture 
notes  with  the  aid  of  a  Braille  alum- 
inum disk  and  a  stylus  and  can  read 
Braille  as  rapidly  as  the  average 
person  can  read  printed  matter.  In 
elementary  and  high  school  work  he 
ranked  among  the  leaders  in  his 
classes,  and  is  now  an  "A"  student  in 
journalism  at  New  York  University. 


Co  VI  ~n  <?ToT).    K y    Tim  es-ST&r 
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Blind  Student 
I       in  Cifarge  of       ( 
j      \%WS  "Books      J 

I   Works  at  Library  in  Day,   I 
Attends  U.  C.  at  Night.      1 

flj|lllllllllllllllllllllllllHlltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll>lll. 

CHARGE  of  the  fifth  largest  col- 
lection of  books  for  the  blind  in 
nited  States  is  Roy  Frank,  1422 
low  avenue, 
jollege  Hill,  blind 
iudent  in 
evening  session 
i  the  College  of  En- 
gineering and 
Commerce, 
University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Frank  is  em- 
ployed during-  the 
day  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Li- 
!  brary,  where  he  is 
in  charge  of  the 
!  Department  for 
the  Blind.  More 
than  10,000  books  _ 
have  been  placed' 
there  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Library  Society  for ^  the  Blind. 

issjjed^tljfijafitety's.  library  is  exceed- 
edTffsize  only  byY*»*  other  col- 
lections in  this  country. 

The  young  blind  student  at  the 
University  was  graduated  from 
Hughes  High  School  in  1926.  Since 
then  he  has  attended  U.  C.  evening 
classes  in  marketing,  advertising  and 
English.  Next  June  Frank  will  be 
rewarded  for  his  night  study  when 
the  University  grants  him  two  cer- 
tificates at  its  annual  commencement, 
one  in  advertising  and  one  in  market- 
ing. 

Persons  who  ride  the  College  Hill 
street  cars  early  each  morning  have 
noticed  how  well  Frank  makes  his 
way  without  a  guide  and  the  same  is 
true  when  he  reaches  the  University 
campus  in  the  evening.  His  ability 
to  move  safely  through  heavy  down- 
town traffic  is   said  to  be  uncanny. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  is  Frank  late  to 
class.  Whereas  most  persons  read 
the  time  of  day,  Frank  "feels"  it.  He 
carries  in  his  pocket  a  closed-< 
watch  without  a  crystal  and  ascer- 
tains the  time  by  touching  the^Jafinds 
with  his  finger  tips. 


BOY  FRANK 


sS^ee.      Per  Kins  "  booK 
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PLANS  DAILY  PAPER 
IN  BRAILLE  FOR  BLIND 

Columbia  Sightless  Journalism  Stu- 
dent  Believes   There  Is  a  Need 
for  Publication. 

Bernard  Kreb,  20-year-old  blind 
journalism  student  at  New  York 
University,  plans  to  establish  a  daily 
newspaper  for  the  blind  when  he  is 
graduated,  he  announced  today. 

"Contrary  to  general  opinion  the 
blind  are  considerably  below  aver- 
age intelligence,"  Krebs  said,  "and 
there  is  a  very  definite  field  for 
a   daily   Braille   newspaper. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  low  men- 
tal average  of  the  blind  is  due 
largely  to  lack  of  worthwhile  read- 
ing material  available  in  Braille. 
Much  of  the  stuff  we  have  is  fit 
onlv  for   morons. 

Krebs.  who  lives  at  1.385  Stebbins 
Ave.,  the  Bronx,  lost  his  sight  in 
an  accident  when  he  was  9. 


!£3  - 
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Blind  Cooks  ^ 

(London  Answers) 
One  of  the  most  amazing  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  has  been  the 
way  in  which  blind  people  have  '  en 
taught  to  perform  various  processes 
which  formerly  were  believed  to  re- 
quire sight. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  great  many 
men  and  women,  who  would  form- 
erly have  been  dependent  upon  re- 
latives or  institutions  for  the  blind, 
have  been  able  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing and  have  enjoyed  a  much  fuller 
and  more  varied  life. . 

But   it   is  surprising  to  learn   that 
it  is  now  possible  to  teach  blind  peo- 
ple to  cook,  and  that  some  of  them 
haVe  done  very  well,  indeed,  at  this 
work.     They  distinguish  different  in- 
gredients  by    means   of   the   sense   of 
touch.      The    same    sense    also    helps 
them  in  measuring  quantities  and  in 
the  management  of  the  cooking-stove-. 
Other  senses  come  into  play.  Sound 
tells     the   blind   cook  when  a  liquid 
begins  to  simmer,  when  it  gets  hot- 
ter,   and   finally    when    it   boils.   And 
if  a  dish  is  cooking  too  quickly,  that 
lact    is    advertised    by    the   sense     ox 
smell.    Electric   stoves    are   safest    foi 
ithe  blind  cook. 


BrocKTo-r?.  M<)SS..  Enterprise. 
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KINDS  OF  BLINDNESS. 

More   Kinds     Than     Physical,     Says 
Rector    Matthews. 

"There  are  more  kinds  of  blind- 
ness than  physical  blindness,"  said 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews  in  his  ser- 
mon at  the  late  service  Sunday  at 
St.  Paul's  church  when  preaching 
on  "Sight  to  the  Blind."  Although 
conceding  the  seriousness  of  physi- 
cal blindness,  he  said  that  mental 
blindness,  religious  blindness  and 
spiritual    blindness    were    worse. 

"Unfortunately  there  is  much  men- 
tal blindness  even  in  some  holding 
high  office,  much  religious  blind- 
ness in  those  whose  intelligence 
would  justify  our  expectations  of 
proper  vision,  spiritual  blindness  in 
those  who  fail  to  have  a  true  sense 
of  values  and  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  greatest  possession,  the 
soul,"    said    the    rector. 


Mi-n-n*<3  Poll's,  Mi'-nn. ,     S~C#r 
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Presbytery  Backs 

Bljpd  Cnndidafp\ 


At  a  meeting-  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Minneapolis,. .  Kenneth  Johnson  .  was 
taken  under,  care  of  the-  Presbytery 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Although  blind  from  infancy,  and 
now  23  years  old,  Mr.  Johnson  has 
finished  public  grade  schools,  gradu- 
ated from  Central  high  school  and 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  now  is  a  senior  in  Augsburg 
Theological   seminary. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  supplying 
Oak  Grove  Presbyterian  church,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  state,  during  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Johnson,  also  is  a  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  graduate. 


KENNETH  JOHNSON 


WJshi'nfrorj.  D.C,    U.S.paiJy 
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Better  Provision  for  the  Blind 
Q  X    In  Public  Schools  Is  Advised 


NO  PUBLIC  school  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  majority  of  the  15,000 
blind  young  people  and  the  estimated 
50,000  visually  defective  children  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  growth  of 
,  "sight-saving  classes"  since  1915  has 
been  "phenomenal."  Katharine  F.  Len- 
rool,  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Children 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  stated 
orally  Feb.  18. 

Day  .school  classes  for  the  blind  are 
conducted  in  18  cities  in  the  country,  she 
said.  Special  classes  for  those  who  see 
only  partially  arc  held  in  95  cities  and 
towns.  The  following  information  also 
was  given: 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
15.0U0  blind  people  in  the  United  States 
20   years   of  age   and   under.     Of  these 
not  quite  6,000  are  in  schools  and  classes 
for  the   blind,   the  majority   in  residen- 
tial school.     Day  school  classes  for  the 
blind     are     conducted     by     the     public 
schools  of    18   cities.     Special   State   aid 
for  such  classes  has  been  provided  by  at 
least  eight  States.    Blind  children  must 
be    taught    to    read    and    write    by    the 
braille  system — a  system  based  on  the 
use   of   the   sense   of   touch   in   reading 
raised  characters  composed  of  dots,  sig- 
nifying bv  number  and  arrangement  the 
letters    of    the    alphabet.      The    White 
House    Conference    Committee    on    the 
H  mdicapped    believes    that    the    ideal 
braille    class    department    in    a    public 
school    system    can    do    more    than    any 
other  one  agency  toward  fitting  the  blind 
child   into  the  community  on  an  equal 
with   his  seeing  friends. 
Such  a  class  should  not  be  established 
unless  there  is  evidence  that  the  board 
lucation  and,  the  superintendent  are 
tie  best  possible  super- 
i    instruction,   and    will    make 
sure  that  such   qualified  personnel   has 
obtained,    and   the    needed    appli- 
and  materials  are  provided.    The 
iiool  class  for  the  blind  was 
lished    in    Ci,  ,)]     1900     and 

land,    Milwaukee    and    Cincinnati 
soon    followed    Chicago's    example 


Because  of  the  importance  to  the  blind 
child  of  correctly  formed  habits  in  his 
preschool'  days,  and  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  acquires  constructive 
habits  as  compared  with  the  seeing  baby, 
the   committee   found  that   one   of   the 
most  important  studies  calling  for  im- 
mediate attention  is  that  of  the  educa- 
tional   and    health    problems    of     the 
preschool  blind  child.    Assistance  to  par- 
ents in  developing  constructive  play  activi- 
ties is  important.  Vocational  problems  of 
blind     children     urgently     need     careful 
study. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  50,000 
visually  handicapped  children  who  have 
some  vision  but  need  special  school  in- 
struction. Two  gr<jups>of  partially  seging 
children  must  be  provided  for :  Those*  who 
because  of  progressive  eye  difficulties  may 
be  harmed  by  the  use  of  the  regular  school 
equipment;  those  who  because  of  low 
vision  or  diseases  of  the  eyes  cannot  use 
it.  Ninety-five  cities  and  towns  have 
special  classes,  cal-led  "sight-saving  classes" 
for  these  children.  The  growth  of  such 
classe  is  phenomenal,  when  we  consider 
ithat  the  first  class  in  the  United  States 
was  not  opened  until  1913.  The  majority 
of  partially  seeing  children,  however,  are 
still  unprovided  for. 

Equipment  includes  books  in  large  type, 
typewriters  with  large  type,  heavy  lead 
pencils,  and  other  material  that  may  be 
used  without  eye  fatigue.  Two  phases 
of  school  organization  are  used;  in 
one  all  instruction  is  given  in  the  special 
class;  in  the  other  the  children  take  all 
work  requiring  close  use  of  the  eyes  in  a 
special  class  and  join  their  normally 
seeing  companions  for  other  activities. 

Careful  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment are  essential  parts  of  the  program. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  reduction  in  number 
of  pupils  requiring  this  type  of  education 
by  greater  care  of  the  eyes  of  the  pre- 
school child;  more  extended  medical  serv- 
ice for  school  children;  improvement  in 
school  plants  to  produce  the  best  environ- 
mental conditions;  and  cooperative  effort 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  eye  difficulties. 


4* 
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MOTION  PICTURES   AND  BOOKS 

Viewing  motion  pictures  causes 
less  eyestrain  than  reading  a  book 
for  a  similar  length  of  time,  says 
an  officer  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

February    jr,l?3X 
Instant  Help 

Chicago 

A  CROWDED  elevated  train, 
paused  at  one  of  the  stations, 
and  more  people  came  into  the 
car.  As  the  train  got  under  way 
again  a  cheerful  voice  from  beside 
the  door  sang  out,  "Are  there  any 
vacant  seats  in  the  car?" 

Many  looked  up  in  surprise  -to 
discover  that  the  speaker  was  blind 
— and  a  dozen  hands  were  extended; 
to  guide  him  to  a  seat. 

The  train  proceeded  on  its  way 
and  the  car  gradually  emptied  un- 
til only  a  few  persons  remained. 
Seeing  that  the  blind  man  was  sit- 
ting alone,  the  writer  was  con- 
cerned, and  stopping  beside  his 
seat  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  there 
would  be  some  one  to  meet  him 
when  he  reached  his  destination. 

The  man's  face  fairly  beamed  as 
he  answered,  "Oh,  don't  you  worry 
about  me,  I  go  all  over  the  city 
alone.  There  is  always  someone  to 
help  me  when  I  need  it." 


~T£-mP&l  F.l  &.  .   Times 
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Blind  Man  Has 
Plan  For  Men  to 
Rest  When  Sixty 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  2  6. — Re- 
tirement of  all  workers  at  the  age 
of  60  with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
and  the  resultant  creation  of  jobs ! 
for  at  least  1,000  persons  in  the 
state  is  the  novel  plan  of  William 
J.  McKeeyer,  blind  and  former  su- 
perintendent of  the  Massachusetts 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Mj&Kfiejje*  apowsdred  the  hill  for 
needy  blind  in  1919  and  his  new 
plan  is  incorporated  in  a  bill 
drafted  by  Clerk  Wiggins  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Department  of  labor  figures 
show  1,500,000  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  80 
working  in  the  state  and  of  that 
number  100.000  are  between  the 
age  of  60  and  80. 

McKeever  plans  a  5  per  cent  tax- 
on  all  wages  of  those  between  the 
age  of  20  and  60  on  salaries  that 
are  not  less  than  $3,000  a  year  and 
the  tax  would  be  divided  evenly 
between  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye. Approximately  $1,533,000 
would  be  collected  Weekly  on  an 
average  salary  of  $20  it  was  esti- 
mated. 

About  $333,000  would  be  left 
after  the  retirement  of  the  100,000 
persons  over  60  at  a  minimum  of 
$12  a.  week  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,200,000. 

Of  the  former  amount  $75,000 
could  be  used  in  placing  1,00(, 
clerks  to  work  and  caring  for 
other  expenses  of  administration 
under  a  new  division  of  old-age  in- 
surance which  would  leave  a  bal- 
ance  of.  $258,000. 
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BLIND    WOMAN    PIECES    QUILT 

Although  Mrs.  J.  A.  Womack  of 
Marceline  is  blind  she  has  created 
beauty  for  others  to  see.  This  win- 
ter she  has  pieced  a  nine  patch  ciuilt 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  artist  of 
the  needle  who  had  the  use  of  both 
eyes.  The  quilt,  of  dainty  colored 
prints  combined  with  white,  is  an 
unusually  pretty  one.— News.     ^" 
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Slind^See" 
Obstacles  by 
Their  Ears 
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Blind     Russian     Psychologist 
Detects  Source  of  Warn- 
ing Sensation 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Warsaw,  Feb.  00 — The  blind  do  have 
a'  special  ability  to  sense  obstacles  in 
their  pathway,  but  they  do  not  have  a 
"special  sense"  making  use  of  an  organ 
not  available  to  persons  with  sight,  Dr. 
Vladimir  Dolansky,  blind  Russian  psy- 
chologist, said  in  a  report  to  the  new 
American  Braille  Press  journal,  "And 
There  Was  Light." 

Dr.  Dolansky  lost  his  sight  and  his 
right  arm  in  an  accident  when  he  was  a 
child  of  ten  years.  After  he  became  blind, 
he  began  to  observe-  a  fact  which  as- 
tonished him — at  the  moment  when  he 
j  came  close  to  an  obstacle  he  was  aware 
of  the  sensation  of  being  lightly  grazed 
across  the  face.  Even  then  he  began  to 
experiment  to  find  the  cause  of  this  help- 
ful warning. 

"Very  gently,  on  tiptoe,  holding  my 
breath,  I  would  move  towards  an  object," 
Dr.  Dolansky  said,  "tout  the  sensation 
was  irregular  and  did  not  always  occur 
when  desired. 

"However,  I  gradually  noticed  that 
these  sensations  never  appeared  when  I 
knew  where  the  obstacle  was  and,  invari- 
ably, they  always  occurred  when  I  was 
unexpectedly  brought  up  against  an 
object." 

No  "Sense"  When  Ears  Plugged 

Later,  when  he  had  grown  up  and  was 
attached  to  the  Institute  of  Experimental 
Psycho-Physiology  at  Paris,  he  started  a 
long  series  of  experiments  to  solve  defin- 
itely this  mystery.  These  experiments 
were  continued  in  his  own  laboratory  at 
I  Laski,  near  "Warsaw. 

To  test  suggested  theories  explaining 
the  sensation  as  a  reflection  of  air  Waves 
from  the  obstacle  against  the  face  or  a 
change  in  temperature  of  the  column  of 
air  between  the  object  and  the  face,  Dr. 
Dolansky  placed  cardboard  masks,  or 
ordinary  "false  faces,"  on  the  persons 
tested.  Despite  this  protection,  they  still 
felt  the  odd  brushing  or  grazing  across 
the  face. 

Next  he  tried  putting  cotton  in  their 
ears.     Then  they  felt  nothing  at  all. 

Dr.  Dolansky  concludes  that  some 
slight  sound  to  which  only  the  blind 
person  is  acute,  perhaps  the  echo  of  his 
footsteps  against  the  obstacle,  brings  the 
warning  to  him. 

But  what  then  causes  the  mysterious 
sensation  in  the  face? 

Reflex  Action  of  Fear 

Dr.  Dolansky  points  out  that  the  blind 
are  constantly  fearful  of  accidents.     This 


fear  increases  when  the  warning  sound 
is  heard.  And  fear  causes  a  certain  reflex 
action  in  the  skin. 

"On  the  surface  of  the  body,  beside  the 
fatty  glands,  and  those  of  perspiration, 
hair  follicles  are  placed  obliquely.  At 
their  bases  are  attached  contractible 
muscular  fibres  communicating  with  the 
nerves.  Under  the  action  of  certain 
nervous  currents  occasioned  by  fear,  the 
muscular  f.bres  contract  and  the  hair 
rises  perpcntV-ularly  to  the  surface  of 
they  skin,  which  gives  us  the  impression 
!  of  tingling,  of  r  cold  touch  on  the  cheeks, 
j  and  in  moments  of  terror,  the  feeling 
that  the  hair  stands  up  on  end. 

"A  cat  attacked  by  a  dog  bristles  in 
the  same  way,  lil  ".vise  a  dog  or  a  horse 
which  has  smelled  a  wolf." 

Thus  the  rustling  or  grazing  over  tne 
face  is  actually  a  result  of  the  warning, 
not  the  cause,  of  it. 
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Royal  Giving 
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Pari: 

A  BLIND  woman  had  put  2" 
francs  into  a  special  collec- 
tion at  a  church  meeting, 
and  a  friend  was  remonstrating: 
"You  cannot  afford  so  much  out  of 
your  small  earnings!" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  can."  she  answered. 
"I've  worked  it  out  and  know  just 
what  I  can  afford  to  give." 

When  asked  to  explain,  she  said: 
"I  am  blind  and  I  said  to  my  fellow 
straw-workers,  'How  much  do  you 
spend  in  a  year  for  oil  in  your  lamps 
when  it  is  too  dark  to  work  at 
night?'  They  have  figured  it  as  an 
average  of  27  francs." 

"So,"  added  the  woman,  "I  found 
that  I  save  that  much  in  a  year  be- 
cause I  do  not  need  a  lamp,  and  I 
give  it  to  send  light  to  others." 


A1  arc/?     6-.     /f?^ 


STAPLE  FOODS  WILL 
cj    PAY  £  SALES  TAX 

A  two  per  cent  federal  sales  tax  to  be  col- 
lected from  all  manufacturers  except  those 
making  "necessities  of  life,"  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  its  ways  and  means  committee.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  raise  $625,000,000.  Some 
of  the  exempt  items  are  these: 
Raw  Foods  Milk 

School  Books  Cheese 

Literature  for  Butter 

the  Blind  Fresh  Fish 

Farmers  Products  Seed 

Tea  Fertilizer 

Sugar  Newspapers  and 

Ctfltree*  Periodicals 

Clothing  of  all  kinds  will  be  subject  to  the 
tax,  also  all  fancy  and  processed  foods,  and 
food  luxuries. 

There  are  also  excise  levies  provided  in  the 
bill  which  will  raise  another  300  million. 

The  bill  has  right  of  way  in  the  House  and 
Will  probably  pass. 

It  looks  as  though  this  law  might  make  it 
tough  on  manufacturers  of  brands  bearing 
a  fixed  price.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  them 
to  shift  the  tax  to  the  consumer.  Some  think 
the  law  will  tend  to  stimulate  price  cutting. 
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Uniformity   in 
Braille 


SO  MANY  CHURCHWOMEN  are  now  interested  in  the 
blind  and  their  reading  that  they  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  steps  are  being  taken  toward  making  the  type  used 
in  printing  uniform.  During  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend,  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion among  the  Americans  and  British  in 
attendance  regarding  the  possibility  of  agreeing  upon  a  modi- 
fication of  Grade  Two,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  adult 
finger  readers  at  least  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  If  such  a 
system  could  be  adopted  it  would  have  two  beneficial  results : 
first,  that  of  facilitating  the  interchange  of  books  published 
in  our  country  and  Great  Britain ;  and  second,  that  of  reducing 
the  expense  of  Braille  books  resultant  from  a  broader  market 
and  consequently  lower  unit  costs. 
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Blind  Learn  to  Cook. 

One  of  the  "Wost  amazing  develop- 
ment jff  recent  years  lias  been  lite 
way  in  which  blind  people  have  beer: 
taught  to  perform  various  processe;; 
which  formerly  were  believed  to  re- 
quire sight. 

As  a  result  of  this,  a  great  many 
men  and  women,  who  would  formerly 
have  been  dependent  upon  relatives  or 
institutions  for  the  blind,  have  beei 
able  to  earn  their  own  living'  and  have 
enjoyed  a  much  fuller  and  more  varied 
life 

But  it  is  surprising-  to  learn  that  it 
is  now  possible  to  teach  blind  people 
to  cook,  and  that  some  of  them  have 
done  very  well,  indeed,  at  this  work 
They  distinguish  different  ingredien's 
by  means  of  sense  of  touch.  The  sa.r.e 
sense  also  helps  them  in  measuring 
(luantities  and  in  the  management  of 
the  cooking  stove. 

Other  senses  come  into  play.  Sound 
tells  the  blind  cook  when  a  liquid  be- 
gins to  simmer,  when  it  gets  hotter, 
and  finally  when  it  boils.  And  if  a 
dish  is  cooking  too  quickly,  that  fact 
:s  advertised  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
Electric  stoves  are  safest  for  the  blind 
cook. —  [Answers.  I>ondon. 


QecaVurfTe-^as,     /VeisS 
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Those  who  think  it  is  the  business 
of  America  to  protect  everybody,  all 
over  the  globe,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens here,  should  study  the  case  of 
Chicago's  blind  musician,  Clinton  Sa- 
l.in,  w'ho'FMiJ!  II. 1H  Tlln.M  iti«tt«ac('oi-dion 
an  the  street,  collecting  pennies,  his 
wife,  Eva,  guiding  him  through  the 
crowd.  The  gangsters  wanted  to  glet 
Albert  Becznr  ar.d  take  him  for  a  ride. 
So  Beczar  told  Sabin,  and  the  latter 
took  him  in  to  hide  and  protect  him. 
It  was   his  duty   to  help  others. 

Eva  guides  Rabin's  steps  no  long-er. 
She  went  off  with  Becznr;  at  least, 
thai  is  Sabin's  opinion,  for  they  are 
both  gone,  and.  to  make  it  worse,  col- 
lections are  had. 


Rr*ir>Tre*s  Mass.,  observer 


KKOW  ELBEEN  SOCIETY 


Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard  of  the 
State  Division  of  the  Blind,  Boston, 
was  the  speaker  Tuesday  evening, 
Feb.  23,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Krow 


Eldeen  society,  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Florence  E.  Parkhurst,  355  Hancock 
street,  South  Braintree.  Miss  Birchard 
told  of  the  education  of  blind  persons 
and  exhibited  various  articles  made 
by  the  blind.  Amusing  original  read- 
ings were  given  by  Mrs.  Helen  K. 
Crapo  of  Montello.  The  president, 
Mrs.  Helen  Drollett,  was  in  charge  of 
the  business  session.  Refreshments 
were  served  by  Miss  Parkhurst,  Miss 
Helen  Blood,  Mrs.  Bessie  Jones  and 
Mrs.  Alida  N.  Stevens. 

Gs  I 'i/rsTt-n    T't  lC  a  s,    Tnhn-n^ 

ANIMAL   STORIES  FOR   BLIND. 

iThe  secret  ary^^-the-  BrttWrWf^ 
)nal  Library  for  the  Blind,  presid- 
ed over  by  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Louise, 
duchess  of  Argyll,  has  asked  and 
received  permission  of  Thornton 
Burgess  to  transcribe  into  Braille 
the  Burgess  animal  stories,  re- 
counting the  adventures  of  Reddy 
Fox,  Grandfather  Frog,  Peter  Cot- 
tontail, Chatterer  the  Red  Squir- 
rel and  Paddy  the  Beaver. 

AuSTin    Tt  -XSS    Amtr-i 'cajj 

March     r.     /1 3*. 


Blind 

Dr.  Randolph  A.  Kaynes, 
blind  membernf  .the  Uni- 
versity -  of  Texas  faculty, 
was  appointed  by  Gos.  Ross 
S.  Sterling  as  one  of  the 
three  members  of  a  state 
commission  for  the  blind, 
whose  offices  were  created 
by  the  last  legislature. 

Dr.  Haynes  was  named 
to  a  two-year  term.  James 
A.  Boddeker,  Galveston,  was 
appointed  to  a  three-year 
term,  and  E.  M.  Mayer, 
Dallas,  to  a  one-year  term. 

The  committee  is  to  col- 
lect information  relating  to 
the  blind. 


QosTa-n.  tAass.  t   C.J.    Mon/Tar 
March      ^       /f.?a 
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STANDARD  BRAILLE 
<«        PAPER  I5T5TOGHT 

I  ..'  Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
^WASHINGTON,  March  5— Bureau 
of  Standards  experts  are  working  to 
evolve  a  standard  paper  which  will 
support  raised  Braille  characters  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  not 
be  worn  or  crushed  by  the  fingers  of 
the  blinded  as  they  read  their  books. 
Heavy  machines  operated  under 
delicate  leverages  are  being  substi- 
tuted for  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
blinded  in  the  tests  to  determine  the 
crushing  resistance  of  various  kinds 
of  paper,  according  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Burgess,  director.  Tests  of  paper 
from  different  concerns  manufactur- 
ing Braille  books  show  that  there  is 
a  wide  variety  in  use,  and  that  no 
standards  have  as  yet  been  set. 


hlew  Y*rX.  M  V  .    Evt7>i-r,fr    Post? 

OBSTACLE  SENSE 
CREDITED  10  BLIND 


Sightless  Polish  Scientist  Views 

Hearing  as  Mainspring  of 

Its  Operation 

EXPERIMENTS    ($    HrNlS£LF' 

— *-   | 

"Sixth  seise''  has  often  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  blind  to  explam  the  im- 
pulse which  telegraphs  to  their  brains 
the  warning  of  obstacles  in  their  path, 
which  they  avoid  not  alone  by  the 
conventional  aids,  a  cane  and  a  dog.' 
Science  has  already  advanced  three 
theories  to  explain  this  quality  which 
guides  the  feet  of  the  blind. 

It  remained,  however,  for  a  blind 
scientist  to  conduct  researches,  with 
himself  and  other  blind  men  as  sub- 
jects, and  to  determine  that  the  blind 
are  endowed  with  a  sense  of  obstacles, 
a  structural  mechanism  "founded  on 
the  instinct  of  preservation  and  with 
hearing  as  its  mainspring."  The  con- 
clusions of  this  scientist,  Dr.  Vladimir 
Dolansky  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
quarterly  bulletin  of  the  American 
Braille  Press,  598  Madison  Avenue. 

That  the  blind  have  a  sense  of  ob- 
stacles is  not  denied,  but  the  cause  of 
this  sensation  has  not  before  been 
made  clear.  Dr.  Dolansky,  who  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  ten  as  the  result 
of  an  accident,  sought  to  find  the  ex- 
planation. 

Studies  Own  Reactions 

"What  is  this  sensation  of  being 
lightly  grazed  which  I  feel  on  my  face 
at  the  moment  when  I.  am  placed  be- 
fore an  obstacle?"  he  asked  himself. 

"This  sensation,"  he  wrote,  "was  so 
short  in  duration,  so  transient  and 
strange  in  character  that  I  did  not 
realize  exactly  whether  it  was  an  illu- 
sion or  a  real  thing.  Out  of  curiosity 
I  began  to  observe  myself. 

"Very  gently,  on  tiptoe,  holding  my 
breath,   I  would  move   toward  an  ob- 


ject,  but  the  sensation  was  irregular 
and  did  not  always  occur  when  desired. 
However,  I  gradually  noticed  that  these 
sensations  never  appeared  when  I  knew 
where  the  obstacle  was  and,  inversely, 
they  always  occurred  when  I  was  un- 
expectedly brought  up  against  an  ob- 
ject." 

Dr.  Dolansky  was  familiar  with  the 
three  previous  theories  in  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  They  were  the 
Truschel  acoustic  theory,  which  holds 
that  the  modification  in  noise  caused 
by  reflection  of  sound  waves  warns  the 
blind  person  of  the  presence  of  an  ob- 
stacle; the  Kuntz  theory  of  pressure, 
which  finds  that  as  the  blind  person 
approaches  an  obstacle  he  senses  "dis- 
tance touch,"  or  pressure  exerted  by 
the  air  which  is  between  him  and  the 
obstacle,  and  the  Krogius  thermic 
theory,  which  holds  that  the  blind  per- 
son senses  the  obstacle  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  temperature  of  the  skin  of 
his  face  and  the  surface  of  the  ob- 
stacle. 

Seeks  Cause  of  Phenomenon 

None  of  these  theories  satisfied  Dr. 
Dolansky,  so  he  set  to  work  to  discover 
the  actual  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

"With  the  aid  of  an  apparatus,  I 
began,  at  the  Paris  Institut  de  Psycho- 
physiologic Experimentale,  and  later  in 
my  own  laboratory  at  Laski,  near  War- 
saw, a  long  series  of  experiments  from 
which  I  obtained  results  different  from 
those  of  Kuntz  and  Krogius. 

"My  subjects,  whose  faces  were  al- 
ways covered  with  a  cardboard  mask, 
clearly  felt  in  absolute  silence  the 
drawing  near  of  the  objects  and,  in- 
versely, they  felt  nothing  at  all  when 
their  ears  were  stopped  up  with  cotton 
wool,  i  These  results  proved,  with  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  the  assertions  of 
writers  who  explain  the  capacity  of 
perceiving  obstacles  by  the  tactile  and 
thermic  senses  have  no  foundation  and 
do  not  correspond  to  the  facts." 

Skin    in    Reflex    Action 

The  peculiar  grazing  sensation  of 
the  skin  Dr.  Dolansky  explains  as  be- 
ing enhanced  by  the  fear  the  blind 
have  of  the  possibility  of  accidents. 
The  fear  and  the  sound  warning  of  an 
approaching  obstacle,  he  concluded, 
caused  a  certain  reflex  action  of  the 
skin. 

"On  the  surface  of  the  body,"  he 
wrote,  "beside  the  fatty  glands  and 
those  of  perspiration,  hair  follicles  are 
placed  obliquely.  At  their  bases  are 
attached  contractible  muscular  fibres 
communicating  with  the  nerves.  Under 
the  action  of  certain  nervous  currents 
occasioned  by  fear,  the  muscular  fibres 
contract  and  the  hair  rises  perpendic- 
ularly to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which 
gives  us  the  impression  of  tingling,  of 
a  cold  touch  on  the  cheeks,  and  in  mo- 
ments of  terror  the  feeling  that  the 
hair  stands  up  on  end. 

"A  cat  attacked  by  a  dog  bristles  in 
the  same  way,  likewise  a  dog  or  horse 
which  has  smelled  a  wolf." 


BosTo-n.    A1j55.,    GIqIxl 
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BUNO^UT  HE  REMODELS  f 


WILLIAM  E.   PATNAUDE  IN  HIS   MACHINE   SHOP 


William  E.  Patnaude'^noi  Porter 
st,  Stoughton,  although  blind,  has 
built  arid  operates  a  modern  machine 
shop  in  the  cellar  of  his  home.  While 
he  has  been  deprived  of  sight  for 
more  than  15  years,  through  patience 
and  perseverance  he  has  found  it 
possible  to  maintain  his  title  of  mas- 
ter mechanic. 

Mr    Patnaude   served   his   appren- 
ticeship as  a  mechanic  in  Haverhill. 
In  1912  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye   as   the   result   of  a  motorcycle 
crash.      In  1916,  through  another  ac- 
cident, he  lost  the  sight  i^n  the  ls£t 
eye  also,  resulting  in  total  blindness. 
Then  Mr  Patnaude  ambitiously  set 
at  work  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He, 
with  his   wife,  took  over  a  lodging 
house  business  at  67  Porter  st.  They 
later  purchased  a  double  apartment '' 
house  at  101  Porter  st,  where  they  ' 
still'maintain  a  lodging  house,  under 
the  name  of  the  Stoughton  House. 
New  Stairs,  New  Piping- 
Many  changes  were  found  necessary 
in    their    new    home,    and    with    per- 
severance  he   set   at  work   to   remodel 
the  interior  of  their  new  20-ioom  home. 
He   first   tore   out   the    partition   that 
divided  the  apartments,  put  new  stairs 
to    meet    the    changes;    installed    new 
■wash  bowls  in  the  corridors,  piping  the 
same   at   the  service   in   the.   cellar,   re- 
moved    other     partitions     to     enlarge 
rooms      for      better     accommodations. 
With  this   done,   he   whitened  the  ceil- 
ings,   then    paneled    practically    every 


ceiling  in  the  house,  and  none  of  that, 
work  is  a  fraction  of  an  inch  out  of 
line. 

He  installed  a  new  front  door,  re- 
moved windows  to  better  locations, 
built  a  front  Winter  porch  and 
sheathed  the  kitchen. 

He  found  it  necessary,  in  making  use 
of  two  or  three  rooms  upstairs,  to  in- 
stal  a  row  of  dormer  windows.  He 
had  a  carpenter  build  the  outside  shell, 
but  he  finished  the  work  in  the  inte- 
rior. 

He  built  a  back  ,piazza  complete, 
with  railing  and  lattpe  work  to  match 
the  house,  and  shingled  the  roof  in, 
straight  and  perfect  manner.  A  new 
bulkhead  was  necessary,  and  he  built 
a  frame  with  a  long,  slanting  Toof  pro- 
jecting from  the  house  and  also  shin- 
gled it. 

These  are  the  major  achievements  of 
Mr  Patnaude  in  the  home,  while  Mrs 
Patnaude  proved  herself  a  master 
painter. 

His   Complete  Machine  Shop 

With  the  task  of  remodeling  their 
home  completed,  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  heating  apparatus;  mak- 
ing his  own  patterns,  he  «at  at  work ) 
to  make  an  oil  burner  for  their  big 
heater  in  the  cellar.  Every  minute  at- 
tachment was  made  by  Mr  Patnaude 
himself.  He  has  a  small  heater  close 
by  where  he  utilizes  the  waste  heat, 
thus  furnishing  hot  water  for  the  en- 
tire house.  He  made  a  gas  stack 
which  he  uses  to  supply  hot  water 
during  the  Summer  months  when  the 
heater  fire  is  out. 

Mr  Patnaude  has  installed  a.  modern- 
ly  equipped  machine  shop  in  the  cel- 
lar. He  built  frames  separate  from 
the  floor  beams  above,  for  his  shafting  j 
and  hangers,  so  that  no  noise  or  vi-  ' 
bration  is  heard  or  felt  in  the  house 
when    his    machinery    is    in    operation. 


(hat    ! 

(USE 


He  installed  the  shafting  and  machin- 
ery, fitted  the  pulleys  and  belting-  so 
*****  all  machinery  runs  perfectly. 

also   installed  a   two-horsepower- 

,  and  has  many  levers  about  the 

so  that  he  can  turn  the  power  on 

at  will  without  feeling  his  way 

I  The  machinery  which  he  installed 
'  arid  put  in  running  order  himself,  in- 
cludes a  lathe,  power  drill,  speed  latne 
for  woodwork,  buffing  wheel,  two 
metal  presses,  blanking  press,  drawing 
press,  power  saw,  miter  machine,  vises, 
carpenter's  bench  and  equipment,  with 
a  large  stockroom.  He  repiped  much, 
of  his  house  for  steam,  and  made  ma 
own  screens,  and  doors  for  Winter  and 
Summer.  , 

Another  accomplishment,  almost  un- 
believable, is  that  he  recently  took  his 
son's  large  automobile  to  pieces,  tools 
out  the  motor  and  wit'  his  own  hands 
rebushed  the  bearings,  ground  th» 
valves,  cleaned  out  the  carbon  and  put 
the  car  together  again. 

He  patented  a  sanitary  cooler  but 
this  was  never  put  on  the  market.  H« 
perfected  a  curtain  pull  for  the  rear 
window  curtain,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the.  driver  could  raise  or 
lower  that  curtain  from  the  driver* 
■eat.      .       _    ■■     •  -' 


BosTo^  Mass..     rrlok<t 


Lowell,  MJSS.;    Courier- Citizen 


Mjrc.h     <tt Lull. 
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manual  training  classes 
CJLmaking  covers  for  books 

^ffbout  400  covers  for  books  in  Braille, 
for  the   blind,  are  being  made  in  the 
manual    training    classes    in   the    fifth 
jgrades    of    13    Boston    public    schools. 
These   covers   will   be   turned   over   to 
the     Red     Cross    for    distribution     to 
schools  for  the  blind  in  a  few  months. 
Though  these  covers  are  to  be  used 
by    blind    persons,    Fhey    have    bright- 
colored  design  patterns,  which  are  put  J 
en    in   the   art   classes.      It    was   ex- 1 
plained  that  the  bKnd  want  to  know 
the  colors   on  the   covers,   as  it   gives 
them  an  inward  satisfaction  to  know 
that  they  are  dealing  with  bright  colors 
rather    than    with    things    that    nave 
no  color. 

School  children  in  17  school  districts 
have  prepared  about  1000  covers  to  In- 
close the  holiday  menu  cards  in  vari- 
ous veterans'  hospitals  during  the 
Easter  season.  The  designs  are  all 
original,  oeing  drawn  free  hand  in 
water  colors.  The  work  represents 
the  application  of  the  principles  of 
art  taught  in  the  Bchools,  and  was 
done  by  pupils  from  the  fourth  to  th» 
ninth   grades   during   the  art   periods. 

BosTor),  Mass.    Traj/e/er 
March     10.    !?3A 


Blind  British  War  Vet 
Expert  Whist  Player 

LONDON,  March  10  (UP)— Blind- 
ed during  the  war,  a  London  card 
playing  enthusiast  is  winning  nu- 
merous prizes  at  whist  drives  all 
over  thp  city. 

He  is  A.  J-  Wiltshire  of  Heme 
Hill,  a  southern  suburb  of  London, 
and  he  plays  with  a  .special  pack  of 
Braille  cards  with  the  suits  anrl 
values  of  the  cards  indicated  by 
raised  miniatures  in  the  top  left 
hand  corner.  The  other  players  call 
the  cards  played  and  Wiltshire  lays 
accordingly  without  hesitation.  He 
never  has  b™fn  known  to  revoke  and 
is  as  speedy  in  sorting  out  and  play- 
hrg  as  people  with  sight. 

In  business  Wiltshire  is  head  tele- 
phonist at  a  London  firm  where  he 
has  charge  of  seven  exchanges  and 
24  extension  lines.  He  was  taught 
to  play  cards  by  touch  at  St.  Duns- 
tan's,  the  institution  for  aiding  the 
war  blinded. 


Blind  Boy  Seeks  Cornet 

to  Continue  His  Lessons 


Has  anybody  in  Lowell,  or  the 
surrounding  towns,  a  cornet,  in  good 
working  order,  which  he  Is  willing  to 
give  to  a  blind  boy? 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind  a  boy  who  loved  music,  but 
who  had  no  technical  knowledge  of 
it.  A  radio  went  into  his  home  and 
more  than  ever  did  he  desire  to  play 
some    Instrument.      He    gathered    a 


H c  pK  ins  ;  M  c.s      J~6  u  r-n  gl  I 
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Chas.  Tracy,  Blind 
Remembers  Voices 
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efceople  never  forget  a  face  and 
the  sttoject  of  this  sketch  never  forgets 
a  vofce.  A  Hopkins  friend  of  Char- 
ley Tracy,  the  blind  news  dealer  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  hands  us  a  story  taken 
from  last  Sunday's  Des  Moines  Register, 
asking  that  we  publish  same  to  shorn 
'the  difference  of  some  people.  Al- 
though this  man  is  blind,  he  is  cheer- 
ful and  not  only  makes  a  living  for 
himself  but  supports  a  little  daughter, 
keeping  "her  in  school  and  paying  her 
board  ,  while  many  able  bodied  men, 
with  two  good  eyas,  do  nothing  but 
howl  and  complain.  The  fast  is,  while 
they  have  two  good  eyes,  they  do  not 
use  them  in  looking  for  work,  but  here's 
the  story: 

Chas.  Tracy  runs  a  news  stand  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Des  Moines.  He  has  no 
holidays  and  works  from  5  a.  m.  until 
■9  p  m.  every  day.  The  rest  of  the  time 
he  spends  with  Martha  Fern,  the 
daughter  he  has  never  seen,  the  daugh- 
ter reads  him  jokes  from  humorous 
magazines. 

Charley  likes  to  laugh.  He  likes  to 
make  others  laugh.  When  his  custom- 
ers come  daily  asking  for  the  papers 
he  greets  them  by  name  and  usually  a 
new  joke  if  they  have  time  to  listen. 

A  new  customer  must  reveal'  his 
name.  Charley  files  it  away  in  his 
memory  with  the  sound  of  the  cus- 
tomer's voice.  He  never  forgets  either 
thereafter. 

A  Chicago  salesman  visits  Waterloo 
once  every  three  months.  He  still  gasps 
when  Charley  calls  him  by  name  as 
soon  as  he  asks  for  a  paper. 

Charley  usually  explains  his  blind- 
ness: 

"Well,  you  see,  it  was  from  watching 
women  get  on  street  cars  in  the  days  of 
hobble  skirts." 

Actually  it  happened  15  years  ago 
when  Charley  was  29.  He  was  working 
in  a  foundry  and  attempted  to  lift  a 
heavy  weight.  The  optic  nerves  were 
strained.    Blindness  followed. 

Eleven  years  ago  Charley's  daughter 
was  born. 

"I  decided  then,"  lie  said,  "that  there 
wasn't  any  use  moping  around  just  be- 
cause I  was  blind.  She  made  me 
mighty  happy  even  though  I  couldn't 
see  her." 

Eight  years  ago  Charley's  wife  died,  i 

"It  was  pretty  hard  to  be  cheerful 
for  awhile  after  that,"  he  said.  "She 
had  been  my  eyes.  People  wanted  me 
to  let  someone  adopt  the  baby.  I  could- 
n't do  that  though." 

The  daughter  now  lives  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roger  Cary,  but  Charley  supports 
and  educates  her. 


fair  amount  of  technique  at  the  piano 
of  a  friend,  and  then  somebody  gave 
him  a  cornet.  Since  that  time  he 
has  played  it  steadily  and  the  cornet 
has  become  worn  out.  Naturally  he 
wishes  to  continue  his  lessons.  If 
there  be  a  person  in  this  city  who 
has  an  instrument  which  is  playable, 
and  which  Is  not  being  used,  will  he 
inform  the  Association  for  the  Blind, 
at  36  John  street?  It  would  make  a 
totally   blind  boy  very  happy. 


Almost  every  day  Martha  Fern  visits 
him  at  the  news  stand.  , 

"She  always  reads  to  me,"  Charley 
said,  "usually  from  some  comic  maga- 
zine. She'll  say  ^Here's  a  good  one 
daddy'." 

(Before  Charley  acquired  his  news 
stand  through  the  efforts  of  the  Lions 
club  and  Jane  Thompson,  of  the  Social 
Wlefare  league,  he  used  to  truck  gar- 
den. His  wife  planted  the  seeds  and 
Charley  pulled  out  the  weeds. 

"I  can  tell  the  weeds  by  the  feel  of 
them,"  Charley  explained. 

Some  day  Charley  hopes  to  see  again. 
Doctors  have  told  .him  there's  a  chance. 
A  chance  is  all  Charley  asks.  He  keeps 
on  hoping  and  tries  with  his  fingertips 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  world. 

He  goes  over  every  new  model  auto 
mobile  from  radiator  cap  to  tire  cover. 
Several  times  he  has  gone  out  to  the 
airport  and  felt  of  airplanes  from 
propellor  to  rudder  .tip. 


M<3rcji_/jr.      /?3<2. 

Six-Toed  Tiger  Cat 

Q>     Lost  to  Blind  Woman 

A  cat  named  "Sixey"  disappeared 
from  a  piazza  at  274  Summer  street, 
West  Somerville,  last  week.  The  dis- 
appearance was  of  no  great  moment- 
even  to  the  neighbors.  Only  one  per- 
son truly  misses  "Sixey."  But  she 
misses  him  very  much.  She  is  old  now 
and  blind  and  "Sixey"  was  a  great 
comfort  through   many  lonely  hour.-'. 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Amanda  S.  Stop- 
pell  and  she  lives  at  274  Summer  street. 
West  Somerville.  Yesterday  she  asked 
the  Post  to  help  her  find  "Sixey." 
He  is  a  tiger  cat  with  a  white  mixed 
under  body.  He  gets  his  name  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  six  M»es  on  each 
paw. 
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ULLVl)   UNIVERSITY  WRESTLER 
PROVES  FINE  MAT  MAN 

SEATTLE,  March  16  (UP) — A 
chat  with  Howard  "Bill"  Dent, 
blind  heavyweight  wrestler  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  con- 
vinces one  that  most  any  disability 
can  be  overcome  where  will  and 
intelligence  are  applied. 

The  19-year-old,  184-pound  youth 
is  an  excellent  wrestler.  He  asks 
no  quarter.  He  Is  not  buffeted 
around  the  ring  by  flying  tackles, 
nor  do  opponents  sneak  behind  him. 

Dent  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
when  four  and  was  totally  blind  at 
seven.  Yet  ho  Is  an  eagle  scout  and 


I*1 


instructed  many     boys     in  camp  in 
swimming  and  other  sports. 

"I  get  a  kick  out  of  wrestling," 
he  explained.  "These  fellows  who 
tear  into  you  are  easy,"  he  added. 
"Ordinarily  they  have  only  one  hold. 
Stop  that  and  you  have  them, 

"I  worked  for  two  weeks  per- 
fecting a  defense  against  butts  and 
flying  tackles.  As  soon  as  I  shake 
hands  with  my  man  I  assume  a' 
rather  low  crouch  with  my  left  leg  j 
well  back. 

"Opponents  don't  get  back  of  me 
because   a   fellow   keeps    moving   on 
the  mat   and      I    back      up    when    I 
know   a    wrestler    is    trying    to    get  I 
behind  me." 

Dent  took  up  wrestling  against 
advices  of  his  father.  The  parent 
said,  "The  more  I  opposed  it — the 
more  determined  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed." 

The  youth  plans  to  become  a  law- 
yer. He  is  a  fine  student.  He  can 
read  the  Braille  system  for  the 
blind  but  ordinarily  his  texts  are 
read  to  him. 


C  o  1/ 1  y>  f/TQ-n,     fCy.     Times  -  STa.r 
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Tribute  Paid 

to  Memory 

of  Oculist 


|  Blind  Group  Recites  Deeds  | 
of  Physician. 

llllUIUMI  lltl  III  imillllllllllllllllllllllllllll  IIIIIM  Mill  Mltllll" 

A  LETTER  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Louis  Strieker  was 
sent  to  a^sqn*.  Attorney  Louis  Striek- 
er, by  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  letter 
was  sigillU  Ujl  C'llliiik-.  S.  Glover, 
executive  secretary. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
"Hundreds  of  people  in  our  com- 
munity today  stare  into  darkness  and 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  noble  friend. 
Twenty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Louis 
Strieker  with  a  sympathy  and  under- 
standing which  transcended  simple 
charity,  organized  the  philanthropy 
of  this  community  to  prevent  un- 
necessary blindness  and  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  those  already  blind. 
For  years  he  personally  directed  a 
campaign  to  save  the  sight  of  new- 
born babies,  and  his  professional  skill 
was  freely  available  to  all  who  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  sight.  The 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Wel-y 
fare  of  the  Blind  today  embodies  thrf 
spirit  of  his  idealism,  and  its  membe/s 
are  oppressed  with  a  deep  sense/>f 
bereavement."  # 
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Man  About  Town 
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Here's  a  story  for  Mr.  Ripley, 
•which  «arne  to  me  from  one  of  the 
brothers  ai  Keith  academy  and  which 
might  well  be  worded  thus  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  renowed  wonder  re- 
vealer:  "Believe  it  or  not,  there  was 
once  a  teacher  of  physics  at  the  Cath- 
olic university  who  was  totally 
blind!"  Now  all  of  us  can  under- 
TStand'Hhe  difficulties  to  be  met  by  any 
instructor  who  happens  "to  be  afflicted 
I  thus,  but  only  Iuojo  who  have  toiled 


over  the  treatises  in  the  science  of 
physical  things  can  understand  what 
a  handicap  lack  of  sight  is  to  a 
teacher  of  the  subject!  Intricate 
blackboard  drawings  are  a  daily 
necessity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  man- 
ipulation of  scientific  apparatus  that; 
is  very  often  a  source  of  great  mys- 
tery for  those  who  are  blessed  with 
excellent  vision!  And  yet,  my  in- 
former told  me  that  this  particular 
man  of  science,  who  happened  to  be 
the  brother's  instructor  at  the  uni- 
versity, got  along  remarkably  well 
despite  his  infirmity.  The  thorough 
knowledge  he  had  of  his  subject 
seemed  to  surmount  all  other  bar- 
riers and  carried  him  through  every ! 
difficulty.  He  developed  a  keen  sense 
of  proportion  and  distance  sc  that 
he  could  trace  out  beautiful  drawings 
;  on  the  board  with  astounding  ease 
i  provided  he  kept  his  chalk  piece  at 
all  times  in  contact  with  the  slate. 
When  he  was  forced  to  take  the  chalk 
away  for  a  time  to  start  again  at  a 
new  angle,  he  sometimes  struck  a 
snag,  but  this  was  not  very  often. 
His  movements  about  his  laboratory 
were  dependent  upon  his  own  system 
of  timing  and  step-measuring  which 
enabled  him  to  go  about  without 
hesitation  no  matter  what  direction 
he  chose.  There  was  one  time  when 
improvements  at  the  university  neces- 
sitated a  complete  renovation  of  the 
physics  laboratory,  with  the  result 
that  years  of  memorizing  every  nook, 
corner  and  turn  had  to  go  down  for 
a  loss,  and  a  new  system  started  all 
over  again.  But  you  just  know  before 
I  tell  you  that  he  did  work  it  out  once 
more!  ■* 
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Blind  Wrestler  Also  on  Thursday's 
Bill  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


"Billy"  Wolfe  and  "Gas  House" 
Jack  Hader,  both  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  will  be  matched  in  the  main 
event  of  a  wrestling  program  Thurs- 
day night  at  the  Memorial  building, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  A  year  ago 
they  wrestled  to  a  draw.  Their 
weights  were  even.  Now  Wolfe  weighs 
175  and  Hader  weighs  200  pounds. 

The  semifinal  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unusual  matches  ever  staged  in 
the  Memorial  building.  "Dixie  Kid," 
Independence,  Kas.,  Negro,  who  has 
been  bli]JiLl^MI<j  "fte  "1  welved  a  head 
injury  in  a  wrestling  match  fifteen 
years  ago,  will  be  matched  with  "Bud- 
dy" Irvin  of  Springfield,  111. 


March    jtr,     1732. 
,-^flugh  Bridgford  Dead. 


Hugh  Bridgford,  Paris'  blind  singe 
a*f6^m(Usi^fan,  prominent  -w  Mtornrfs, 
(cofptfhy/f  the  town  for  30  years  an 
fo/  th/tflengih  of  time  director  c 
1  Be  choir  at  the  Christian  cnurcl 
died  at  his  home  on  Cojper  avenu 
Friday  night  following  an  illness  wit! 
Brighl's  disease  lastingflfteen  month 
The  remains  were  buried  Sunday  a 
ternoon  with  the  honors  of  Odd  Fe'1 
lowship  following  funeral  services  a 
the  Christian  church  by  Dr.  Mi-QueeD 
Hugh  was  the  fifth  son  of  Jett'ersoi 
Bridgford  and  Margaret  Waller,  Mon. 
roe  county  pioneers,  and  was  bort 
blind.  He  graduated  fr.>m  the  St. 
Louis  school  for  the  blind  at  an  early 
age,  and,  having  special'z^d  in  music, 
became  a  leader  in  the  musical  life 
of  Paris.  He  bad  a  beautiful  bass 
v<  ice  and  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mixed  quartette,  of  which 
the  late  Miss  Pat  Bodine  was  soprano, 
which  made  the  Christian  church 
choir  famous  throughout  this  section 
of  the  state.  He  was  director  of  the 
choir  and  made  it  one  of  the  beat 
musical  organizations  outside  city 
churches  in  the  state.  He  also  or- 
ganized and  directed  several  local 
bands  and  orchestras.  He  made  all 
his  music  in  the  blind  scale  after 
hearing  it  read  and  memorized  it  im- 
mediately, showing  surprising  talent 
in  this  direction.  He  could  make  his 
way  all  over  the  town  of  Paris  with- 
out aid  using  his  cane  alone,  and 
strangers  seeing  him  would  never 
know  that  he  was  blind.  His  long 
illness,  followed  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Pat  Bodine  and  Miss  Jennie  Burgess, 
came  as  a  heavy  loss  to  the  churcb, 
in  which  all  were  active  workers. 
Hugh  was  68  years  old  and  is  sur 
vived  by  two  brothers,  Charley  Bridg- 
ford of  Paris,  also  blind,  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  Bower  Bridgford  of 
Kansas  City.  For  several  years  past 
Charley  Martin  and  wife  have  lived 
with  Charley  and  Hugh  and  made  a 
home  for  them.  Miss  Alma  Bridg- 
ford, a  sister,  also  survives. 

After  the  sermon  at  the  church  Pi 
G.  Mrrr,  on  behalf  of   the   Odd    Fel/ 
lows,  paid  a  feeling   tribute   to    dt 
ceased. 
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CHAMPION  OF  SPELLERS 

AWAITS  PRESENTATION 

OF  TELEGRAPH  CUP 

Adam  Light,  Palmyra,  Tells 

of  Experiences  at 

Many  Bees 


By    BEN    LIGHT 

Palmyra,  March  21.— Settled  com- 
fortably in  his  favorite  chair 
alongside  the  kitchen  stove  at  his 
home  here.  Adam  Light,  86  and 
blind,  is  counting  the  minutes  until 
he  will  receive  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  trophy  cup  which  be- 
came his,  Tuesday  night  when  he 
won  an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee 
in  Harrisburg. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  cup,  now 
engraved,  was  presented  late  today). 
For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  Mr.  Light  has  been  partici- 
pating in  spelling  bees,  but  no  vic- 
tory previously  had  given  him  the 
thrill  he  experienced  when  he  de- 
feated seventy-five  orthographers  in 
the  Telegraph's  bee. 

As  Mr.  Light  relived  that  victory 
today,  he  exhibited  a  shade  of  pro- 
fpssional  contempt  for  the  oppo- 
nents who  dared  to  challenge  his 
superiority. 

The  years  that  have  taken  the 
sight  from  his  eyes  and  have  im- 
paired his  hearing  have  not  dulled 
the  keen  edge  of  his  mind,  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to- 
day his  mind  is  sharper  and  more 
alert  than  it  was  seventy-two  years 
ago  when  he  participated  in,  and 
won.  his  first  spelling  bee. 

Mr.  Light  was  born  on  August 
12,  1845,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Light,  who  lived  on  the  Long 
Meadow  Farm  in  North  Cornwall 
township.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  was  married  to  Amelia  Shaak, 
Rexnont,  and  five  years  later  he 
and  his  wife  moved  to  South  Ann- 
ville  township,  where  they  lived  for 
many  years  on  a  farm  near  Fon- 
tana. 

His  father  noticed  the  boy's  fond- 
ness for  spelling,  and  encouraged 
him  in  it. 

Mr.  Light  today  recalled  that 
momentous  occasion  when  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  taken  by  his 
father  to  his  first  spelling  bee.  That 
1  ee  was  held  in  South  Annville 
township,  near  Annville. 
Shows  Gallantry 
Only  once  has  Mr.  Light  met  de- 
feat in  a  spelling  bee.  That  sole 
defeat  came  about  four  years  ago 
in  a  bee  near  Fontana.  The  word 
that  proved  his  downfall  was 
"chymify." 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  vic- 
tories to  wipe  out  the  sting  of  that 
defeat. 

Mr.  Light  chuckled  softly  as  he 
recalled  a  bee  held  near  Womels- 
dorf.  All  his  opponents  had  been 
spelled  down  save  one,  a  woman. 
The  woman  was  given  the  word 
"incarceration,"  and  she  spelled  it 
"incarseration."  Although  the  rules 
prohibited  a  second  chance,  Mr. 
Li"ht  politely  offered  her  a  second 
opportunity. 

"And  what  did  she  do  but  spell 
it  wrong  again,"  said  Mr.  Light  with 
a  laugh.  "She  was  so  excited  that 
she  spelled  it  with  an  "s"  the  sec- 
ond time." 

Mr.  Light  has  never  leaned  much 
upon  rules.  However,  there  is  one 
rule  which  has  helped  him  frequent- 
ly. It  is  the  "us"  ending  for  nouns 
and  the  "ous"  ending  for  adjectives. 
He  used  "bucephalus"  and 
"acephalous"  to  illustrate  the  point. 


ADAM  LIGHT 


There  was  a  bee  at  Kleinfelters- 
ville  three  years  ago  which  is  fresh 
in  Mr.  Light's  memory.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  was  pitted  against  a 
man  who  had  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  speller,  and  who  was  the  favorite 
to  win. 

The  field  had  been  narrowed 
down  to  five  when  the  prize  speller 
was  given  "dissentient"  and  spelled 
it  "dissensient."  Upon  another  oc- 
casion a  heavily  built  six-footer  was 
the  only  surviving  opponent  in  a 
spelling  bee  and  that  man  found 
"petrination"  too  much  for  him. 

One  of  Mr.  Light's  most  enjoyable 
victories  was  won  at  Annville  three 
years  ago,  when  a  school  teacher 
who  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Light  de- 
feated, entered  her  brother  who 
was  an  attorney.  One  after  one  the 
participants  dropped  out  until  only 
the  attorney  and  Mr.  Light  were 
left. 

Sons  Spellers  Too 

The  attorney  was  given  "ver- 
satile." He  began:  v— e— r--s--i— but 
he  got  no  farther,  because  as  he 
pronounced  the  "i,"  Mr.  Light  burst 
out  with  the  correction  and  the  bee 
ended. 

Mr.  Light  believes  that  he  will 
give  up  his  participation  in  spelling 
bees,  although  he  added:  "You 
can't  tell;  it's  sort  of  a  fever,  with 
me." 

Mr.  Light  has  two  sons,  Irwin,  57, 
and  Howard,  55,  both  of  whom  are 
extraordinary  spellers.  He  wishes 
the  honors  he  won  at  Harrisburg 
might  go  to  them. 

He  believes  that  both  his  sons  are 
better  spellers  in  a  written  test 
than  he.  His  perception  is  quicker, 
however,  he  believes. 

Mr.  Light  was  a  school  teacher 
for  nine  years.  He  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Lebanon,  North  Cornwall 
township  and  South  Annville  town- 
ship. The  rest  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

He  served  one  term  as  clerk  of 
the  Orphans'  Court  of  Lebanon 
County. 

Until  he  lost  his  sight  some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Light  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  Palmyra.  Even  when  blind  he 
made  his  way  about  town  by  feel- 
ing the  way  with  a  cane.    However 

I  in  recent  years  he  seldom  leaves  his 
home  unless  it  is  to  enter  a  bee. 
Spelling  is   not  the   only  one  of 


Mr.  Light's  accomplishments.  He  is 
an  expert  mathematician  and  still 
delights  in  propounding  problems 
which  are  nothing  short  of  impos- 
sible riddles  to  the  average  person. 

He  also  knows  the  Bible  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  can  quote  from 
it  at  will. 

Mr.  Light  and  his  wife  live  with 
the  son,  Irwin.  Howard  is  a  teacher 
employed  at  Scranton. 


Kansas    CiTyT    MaS-Tsh 
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rsons  interested  in  the  care  and 
incVof  the  blind  today  were 
ssma  an  amazing  experiment 
demiwistrated  the  possession  of 
ncanny  sixth  sense  by  men  anc? 
en  who  live, in  perpetual  dark- 


Sixty  members  of  the  Antithesian 
Recreational  club  for  the  Physical 
Blind,  danced  last  evening  amid  a 
crowd  of  more  than  1000  other  per- 
sons at  the  Rainbow  Gardens 
room. 

The  bli.fi  men  and  women,  whe 
are  all  self  supporting  by  reason  oi 
their  skill  in  basket  weaving  anc 
manufacture  of  willow  furniture 
enjoyed  the  dance  exactly  as  die 
those  who  had  their  sight. 

There  were  no  collissions  on  the 
dance  floor,  the  blind  couples  ap- 
pearing to  senV-  the  nearness  oi 
other  dancers.  By  noting  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  orchestrg 
music  came,  the  blind  dancers  ?/er« 
able  to  go  une.ringly  to  their  seats 
which  were  arranged  at  one  side  oi 
the  musicians. 

Manager  C.  M.  Swanson  of  th« 
ballroom  said  the  experiment  was 
so  remarkable  and  gave  the  blinc 
dancers  so  much  pleasure,  it  weprfc 
be  repeated.  S- 
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Girl,  at  4,  Reads  Classics  to  Father  Blinded  in 

a  V  Auto  Accident;  at  17  She  Edits  School  Paper 

Louise    Apperson    Hopes    to 

Continue  Education  in 

College 


There  are  "rising  young  women"  today, 
the  same  as  "rising  young  men."  It's  the 
new  freedom.  Girls  are  carving  careers  for 
themselves.  Several  bay  region  young 
women  who  have  already  taken  a  couple 
'  steps  up  the  slippery  ladder  of  success  have 
j  been  interviewed  by  a  News  staff  writer. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
their  young  hopes  and  achievements. — The 
Editor. 

BY  ESTHER,"!.  JOHNSON 

A  tragic  accident  in  her  family 
when  she  was  a  baby  of  2  has  given 
to  Louise  Apperson  today  at  17  the 
outlook  of  a  mature  woman. 

When  her  father,  a  brilliant  attor- 
ney and  scholar,  was  blinded  in  an 
automobile  crash  15  years  ago, 
Louise  became  his  constant  com- 
panion. She  was  at  his  side,  guid- 
ing him  when  he  went  for  a  walk. 
She  kept  house  for  him  while  her 
mother  worked.  She  learned  to  read 
at  the  age  of  4  so  that  she  could 
give  him  the  classics  he  loved. 
Serious  Life 

It  was  a  peculiar  life  for  a  child, 
and  brought  a  seriousness  that  has 
colored  her  girlhood.  It  gave  her  a 
love  for  literature  which  was  so 
strong  that  she  herself  started  to 
write  at  the  age  of  8,  and  at  17  she 
shows  rare  ability,  although  she  is 
still  in  high  school. 

"When  other  children  were  out 
playing,  I  was  sitting  reading  Bal- 
zac, Voltaire  and  Thackeray  to  my 
dad,"  she  said. 

The  sonorous  phrases  of  the  class- 
ics were  every -day  conversation  to 
Louise.  She  wrote  them  into  her 
own  stories  and  used  them  in  her 
speech. 

In  School  at  7 

*T  didn't  start  school  until  I  was 
7  in  ogder  to  be  with  my  father 
more,"  she  explained.  She  found  the 
other  children  queer  creatures  who 
talked  in  nursery  English. 

"They  in  turn  thought  me  queer 
because  I  used  such  big  words,"  she 
explained.    "They  used  to  laugh  at 
me,  and  I  couldn't  understand  why."  : 
So  difficult  did  she  find  their  supe-  I 
rior  attitude  that  she  began  to  use  \ 
slang   in   true   American  schoolgirl  j 
fashion. 

"Unless  you  have  been  brought  up  j 
on   the   classics   from   babyhood,   1 1 
doubt  if  you  would  realize  how  little 
good  English  is  used  in  conversa- 
tion," Louise  commented. 

In  spite  of  her  quiet  childhood  im- 
mersed in  books,  Louise  was  a  husky 
youngster  with  all  the  tendencies  of 


Louise  Apperson. 


a  tomboy.  She  would  fight  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  when  the  boys  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  the  cruelty  of 
childhood,  would  make  fun  of  her  as 
she  walked  beside  her  blind  father. 
On  the  few  occasions  she  got  out  of 
the  house  she  would  climb  fences 
and  romp  like  any  child. 

Today,  as  a  senior  at  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  she  is  a  natu- 
ral, fun-loving  girl,  who  is  as  tal- 
ented in  sports  as  she  is  in  writing. 
She  was  manager  of  the  girls' 
hockey  team  and  captain  of  the 
baseball  team  this  year.    She  plays 


.basketball  and  tennis. 
I     She  is  girls'  sports  editor  for  the 
high  school  paper,  Commerce  Spirit, 
and  is  editor  this  year  of  the  school 
annual,  The  Journal. 

Although  Louise  hopes  to  go  to 
college,  she  said  that  she  thought 
she  would  stay  out  at  least  a  year 
and  "help  my  mother,  who  runs  a 
millinery  shop,  because  she  has  done 
so  much  for  me  already." 

Her  father  died  in  1928,  too  soon  to 
realize  that  his  own  tragic  life  had 
given  his  daughter  a  precious  her- 
itage. 
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University  Encourages 
rpf*  for  tfr»  Siflrtifrl*** 



1  Experiments  in  reviving  the  eye- 
lightfod  those  who  have  lost  the  prac- 
tical wse  of  either  eye  due  to  con- 
stant strain  are  being  conducted  in 
the  physics-optics  research  labora- 
tory in  Science  hall,  University  of 
Southern  California,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Hutchinson, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  phys- 
ics-optics, through  a  new  method  of 
binocular  training  technic. 

By  means  of  a  manductor,  a  spe- 
cial type  of  streoscope,  the  corrective 
system  entails  training  based  on 
hand-and-eye  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation, using  hand  movement  to  stir 
visual  attention,  hand  guidance  of  eye 
motion,  and  touch  projection  as  a 
guide  to  visual  projection. 

A  series  of  charts  bearing  unfin- 
ished outlines  of  objects  is  introduced 
during  the  training  process,  so  that 
the  individual  may  trace  with  one 
hand  and  eye  a  picture  seen  through 
the  stereoscope  by  the  opposite  eye. 
Forty-eight  exercises  are  included 
in  the  experimental  steps  of  visual 
aid,  progress  being  permitted  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

Stereoscopic  experiments  were  con- 
ducted  for   twelve   years   before   the 
present    visual    apparatus    was    com/ 
pleted.  / 
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LITTLE      THEATRE      WORKSHOP 
RLAYS  MONDAY  IN  COLUM- 
BIA CLUB 


Monday  evening  at  the  Columbia 
club  auditorium  the  Wheeling  Little 
Theatre  will  present  three  one-act 
plays  by  the  Workshop  group.  The 
program  will  open  with  "Hapy  Re- 
turns," directed  by  Miss  Helen 
Sharp,  followed  by  "Blirfd,"  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Ethel  Lee  Wal- 
lace. The  concluding  play  Mrs. 
Edna  P.  Hayes  will  present  John 
Naylor's  "Tristram   and  Isolet." 

"Blind"  by  Elizabeth  Yates,  is  a 
.swiftly  moving  one-act  play,  present- 
ing a  situation  highly  dramatic.  The 
action  takes  place  in  an  eye  special- 
office-  and  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Little  Theatre  •will  ap- 
pear in  the  cast:  Nurse,  Martha 
Schmidt;  Minnie,  Ann  Eva  Hart; 
The  Doctor,  Charles  H.  Bonnesen, 
jr.;  Miss  Carstalrs,  Emily  Jule  Stifel 
and  Mrs.  Leary,  Jane  Watson. 
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id%  Colored   Copy   to    Be 
Part  of  Society  for  the 
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,4     rnr,<      <-,<■      i      RlJ-.i-ian      po- 
icr,,   pn.i    Intricate   In   d° 
sign,   fashioned  bj      hand     by     Mrs. 
Delcis    Jordan.    a    blind    Minneapolis 
woman,   under   the   direction   of   Miss 
Catherine  Wilkinson,   will  b°  on  die 
play    next    week    when      the      annual 
spring-  sale  of  products  made  by  the 
member?  of   ihc  Minneapolis  Society 
|  for    the    Blind    opens    at    a    local    de- 
partment store.     Unique     pieces     of 
!  wrought  iron   from  the  shop  o£  the 
sightless    Car!      Malmgren     will     be 
among   other   features   of     the,     sale, 
[according  to  Mrs.     A.     W.     Strong, 
i  president  of  1he  society,     and     Miss 
-Edith    Marsh,   executive   secretary. 

On  the  opening  day.     Saturday,     B. 
group  of  Camp  Fire  Girls,  under  the 
direction    of    Miss    Ruth    Keibel    and 
Miss    Dorothy      Tuthill.      will      have 
charge  of  the  sale,  to  be  held  at.  Don- 
aldson's.     On    Monday    member?    of 
the  Zuhrah's   Ladies'   society  will   be 
in  charge,   with  Mrs.    G.   A.   Hubner 
a?  active  chairman.   Mrs,  Jonas   Well 
>e   chairman   on   Tuesday    when 
the   Council    of  Jewish    Women    will 
charge. 
Members    of  the    Minnesota    State 
Sunshine    society    will    be    in    charge 
Wednesday,  with  Mrs.  J.  R.  Guoynes 
as  chairman,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Thresh 
or  and  a  large  group  from  the  V\  nm 
an's  club  will, have  charge  Thursday 

Friday    will   be    Kiwanis    day,    undei 

the  direction  of  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Meigr 
en  S.afu  relay,  April  [6,  the  closin 
rlar:'^ft:lie'sale,  a  group  of  leacher 
from^-hv  sight-seeing  classes  of  th 
s\-bools  .will  serve,  with  Mr: 
Y\  .     K.     Dunlap    as    chairman. 

\lJATer)oo.Iowa-.    Courier.. 
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MAPS    GUIDE    BERLIN    BLIND.  . 

Berlin. — {&) — To  assist  blind  per- 
sons, maps  in  relief  showing  bus, 
street  car  and  subway  lines  to  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city  have  been 
placed    on    principal    street    corners. 


resident  of  Arkansas.  His  is  a 
family  of  musical  geniuses.  Three 
of  his  sons  are  members  of  or  lead- 
ing orchestras  at  the  present  time. 

"Bo"  Ashford  is  a  cornetist  with 
Paul  Whiteman's  orchestra  in  New 
York;  Bob  is  an  orchestra  leader 
on  the  Keith-Orpheum  circuit,  and 
Hugh  is  leader  of  a  theater  orches- 
tra in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Asa- 
ford,  the  Benton  high  school  or- 
chestra won  the  state  contest  in 
this  division  in  1927  and  1928,  and 
in  1929  triumphed  in  the  Inter- 
State  band  contest  at  Fort  Smitn, 
winning  two  trophies,  the  class  A 
and  champion  town  orchestra  di- 
visions. 

He  is  desirous  of  developing  a 
boys'  band  here  in  time  for  the 
Centennial  celebration.  A  band 
rehearsal  will  be  held  at  212  Broad- 
way this  afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
band. 

Mr.  Ashford  said  he  would  be 
able  to  obtain  enough  young  musi- 
cians from  Benton  and  nearby 
towns,  with  those  he  can  assemble 
here,  to  bring  the  band  compli- 
ment to  approximately  40  pieces. 

Wl'l/t'S  To  -n:  M  PafoT* .  Her j,  /dr 
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Blind  Singer  Here 
for  Army  Campaign 

With  one  of  the  organization's 
finest  singers  present,  the  Salvation 
Army  opened  a  campaign  for  new 
interest  in  the  work  it  is  doing  in 
Williston  last  night.  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  Meetings  will  be 
held  every  evening  this  week  ex- 
cept Friday,  at  the  Army  hall.  En- 
voy Jeffrey  sings  at  all  of  them. 

Next  Monday  evening  there  will 
be  a  special  musical  program.  Out- 
side talent  from  Buford  will  con- 
tribute to  it.  Numbers  will  also  be. 
given  by  the  Reed  family,  all  of 
whom  are  musicians.  Friday  eve- 
ning the  Army  will  give  a  program 
at  Buford  at  8  o'clock. 

Envoy  Jeffrey  will  sing  and  play 
next  Friday  afternoon  at  the  High 
school  assembly  and  Monday  will 
be  a  guest  at  the  weekly  noonday 
luncheon  of  Williston  Rotarians. 

April       J  7.     )93JL 
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FAMOUS  BLIND  BAND 
MASTER  MOVES  HERE 


ACT  IN  VAIN 


T.  J.  ASHtORD,  ORGANIZER  OF 
CRACK  BANDS  AND   OR- 
CHESTRAS TO  RESIDE  HERE 

With  an  enviable  record  for 
achieving  remarkable  results  in  or- 
chestral and  band  work,  T.  J.  Ash- 
ford, the  famous  blind  musican,  has 
moved  to  Hot  Springs  from  Benton, 
and  will  soon  establish  a  studio  in 
the  Community  Bank  building.  He 
will  organize  a  boys'  band  here. 

Mr.     Ashford     has     long  been  a 


Puts  Out  Flaming  Clothes ; 
Wife  Dies 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  April  lfi  (AP)- 
Although  her  blind  husband  put  out 
the  flames  with  his  bare  hands,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Lafleur  of  Hillsgrove  was  so 
severely  burned  today  when  her  clothes 
caught  fire  that  she  died  in  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital    here    late    today. 

Her  hus*band,  Duff  Lafleur,  64,  re- 
ceived severe  burns  while  extinguishing 
the  flames  and  when  he  went  for  as- 
sistance he  groped  his  way  to  the 
wrong  door,  plunged  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  cellar  and  cut  his  head 
severely.      However,      he      managed      to 


e.s 


reach    the   home    of   a    neighbor. 

Mrs.  Lafleur   was  preparing  breakfast 
when    her    clothing    ignited. 
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KI?J  MUST  AID  BLIND  PERSONS  | 

Blind  persons  whose  close  relatives 
have  annual  incomes  greater  than 
$1000  are  not  entitled  to  state  and 
county  relief,  Atty.  Gen.  U.  S.  Webb 
ruled  today  in  response  to  questions 
asked  by  Rheba  Crawford  Splivalo, 
director  of  state  social  welfare  work. 


Possessing  a  keen  sense  o7~hearing, 
the  man  takes  up  a  stanrl  and  when  he 
hears  a  car  approaching,  he  edges"  out 
•  into  the  highway  and  signals  the  oper- 
J  ator.  His  smoked  glasses  and  cane 
proclaim  his  affliction  and  operators, 
moved  by  sympathy,  stop  to  give  him  a 
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BERLIN  MAPPED  FOR  BLIND. 

Street CoVher*      Show 


fai$ed     Charts 
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Thermometer  for  Blind 

A  thermometer  with  the  degrees 
marked  with  raised  figures  and  in- 
scribed in  Braille  characters  has  been1 
invented   for  the  use  of  blind  persons. 
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UNO  NONAGENARIAN 
MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 


Miss  Martha  Hills  Beaches  Her, 

95th  Year— Many  Friends 

Call  During  Day. 


The  95th  anniversary  of  her  birth; 
was  quietiy  observed  yesterday  by 
Miss  Martha  Hills  of  171  Mammoth' 
road.  During  the  day  many  friend* 
visited  her  home  to  extend  her  tha 
greetings  of  the  day. 

"Aunt"  Martha,  as  she  is  known  td 
her  acquaintances,  was  borri  in  West 
Windham,  N.  H.,  April  24,  1837, -and 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Hollis,  N.  H.  and  Windham,  N.  H. 
before  she  came  to  I<owell  in  18S8. 
She  lives  with  her  niece,  Miss  Loueva 
Blanchard. 

"Aunt"  Martha  has  been  blind  for 
several  years  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent her  from  knitting,  which  is  her 
favorite  pastime.  Last  year  she  knit- 
ted 170  face  cloths  which  she  gives 
to  her  friends. 
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BLIND  HIKER 
THUMBS  RIDE 

Finds  Affliction  Gets  Him 
Lifts 


PALAIKR,  April  2ft— The  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  a  blind  man  in  the  role  of  hitch 
hiker  was  observed  here  today.  Tb* 
hiker,  a  pencil  vendor  of  .Springfield, 
was  picked  up  on  (he  Boston  road  hy 
Albert  Ferry.  Springfield  newspaper 
employee.  Blindness,  the  man  told 
Ferry,  is  no  t 
ful    hitch    hiker,   but    is   rather  an  aid. 


From  Time. 

Heinrich  Sahm,  towering  lord  mayor  of  Ber- 
lin, announced  recently  a  great  civic  improve- 
ment, completed  despite  the  pinch  of  German 
poverty. 

"On  most  of  our  leading  street  corners  blind 
persons  will  now  find  maps  in  high  relief," 
said  long  Heinrich.  "By  feeling  these  maps 
the  blind  will  be  able  to  direct  themselves  to 
subway  stations,  street  car  and  bus  stops,  and 
generally  to  find  their  way  around  Berlin  with 
the  minimum  possible  inconvenience." 
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$1900  VERDICT  FOR 

.,    LYNN  BLIND  MAN 

SAL1CM,  May  S— A  verdict  of  $11100  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  in  the  Essex  County 
Superior  Civil  Court  here  today  to  67- 
jear-'ojd  Michael  Brennan  of  Lynn,  a 
blind  inmate  of  the  Lynn  City  Infirm- 
ary, who  had  sued  Bert  F.  Foster  of 
Sausus  as  the  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived when  he  was  struck  by  Fos- 
ter's automobile  in  Lynn  on  the  day 
before   Christmas,    1929. 
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Blind  Piano  Instructor 
To  Present  Two  Pupils 

A  recital  of  unusual  interest  will 
be  given  Saturday  when  Miss  Grace 
Peterson,  1214  Third  st  N,  blind  piano 
instructor,  presents  two  of  her  pupils 
and  gives  a  demonstration  of  meth- 
ods used  in  teaching  sighted  persons. 
The  recital  will  be  at  8  p.  m.  in  Elim 
Lutheran  church.  Those  who  will 
play  are  Marion  Johnson  and  Doro- 
thy Hanson.    • 

Miss  Frances  Johnson  of  Oak  Grove  , 
seminary,  pianist,  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  i 
Quanbeck,  reader,  will  assist.  L.  C.  i 
Sorlien,  music  supervisor  in  Fargo  ' 
schools,  will  give  a  talk. 
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Ania  Lift  Snyder,  blind  psychic, 
who/ is  Afltertaining  patrons  of 
Hanfrick's  Oriental  theater  during 
the  current  program,  will  present  a 
•special  matinee  for  women  only 
Wednesday  morning  at  10:30  o'clock. 

The  matinee  will  be  just  twice  as 
long  as  her  usual  stage  appear- 
i  ance.  It  is  believed  the  longer  pe- 
riod will  enable  her  to  answer  ques- 
tions from  every  feminine  patron 
present.  The  matinee  also  will  in- 
clude the  regular  program  features 
of  the  theater,  which  are  the  fea- 
ture picture,  "It's  Tough  to  Be  Fa- 
hous,"  with  Doug  Fairbanks  jr.  in 
the  leading  role  and  Mary  Brian  in 
support,  and  the  news  reel  and  car- 
toon subjects. 

The  regular  matinee  prices  will 
prevail  at  the  special  performance. 

Use  the  coupon  printed  below  and 
ask  Anna  Lee  Snyder  your  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  selected  as  one'  of 
10  answered  through  these  columns 
daily  and  further  you  will  receive  a 
ticket  to  see  and  hear  Mrs.  Snyder 
in  person  on  the  stage  at  Hamrick's 
Oriental. 
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Braille  Keyboard 
Carries  Lectures 
To  Distant  Rooms 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
LONDON  —  An  instrument  en- 
abling blind,  deaf  or  dumb  persons 
to  converse  with  each  other  as  easily 
as  do  expert  telegraphists,  and  by 
means  of  which  one  person  will  be 
able  to  give  a  lesson  or  a  lecture  to 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  may 
even  be  in  different  rooms,  has  been 
evolved  here  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute  for  the  Blind. 

The  apparatus  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  keyboards 
electrically  wired.  Each  board  has 
six  keys  representing  the  number  of 
dots  used  to  form  the  letters  in  the 
Braille  alphabet.  The  boards  are  so 
wired  that  when  the  keys  on  the 
"speaker's"  board  are  depressed, 
corresponding  keys  are  raised  on  the 
receiving  boards.  The  reader  rests 
the  tips  of  three  fingers  of  each 
hand  above  the  six  keys  or  very 
lightly  touching  them,  and  the  vari- 
ous combinations  represent  the 
Braille  words  or  letters. 

The  number  of  keyboards  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  to  allow  the 
person  transmitting  to  address  as 
many  persons  as  desired.  A  simpler 
instrument  can  be  used  by  two  per- 
sons sitting  opposite  each  other, 
each  using  a  set  of  keys  at  his  own 
end  of  the  keyboard.  In  this  case 
electric  power  is  not  needed. 
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Experts  in  gardening  have  devel- 
oped a  plan  by  which  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged for  blind  persons;  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  perfume  father  than  color. 
The  groups  of  plants  are  so  placed 
that  scents  will  not  blend  into  each 
ether  -and  the  different  varieties  are 
labeled  with  aluminum  tags  on  which 
popular  and  botanic  names  are  printed 
in  raised  letters. 
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Berlin  for  Blindmen 

Long-boned  Heinrich  Sahm,  towering 
Lord  Mayor  of  Berlin,  announced  last 
week  a  great  civic  improvement,  com- 
pleted despite  the  pinch  of  German  pov- 
erty. 

"On  most  of  our  leading  streetcorners 
blind  persons  will  now  find  maps  in  high 
relief,"  said  Long  Heinrich.  "By  feeling 
these  maps  the  blind  will  be  able  to  direct 
themselves  to  subway  stations,  street  car 
and  bus  stops,  and  generally  to  find  their 
way  around  Berlin  with  the  minimum 
possible  inconvenience." 
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With  flaar  in  his  heart  ancT  a  pistol  in 
his  hand,  C.  P. .Stevens,  noted  outboard 
motorboard  tracer,  committed  suicide  at  his 
mother's  home  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  due  to 
the  fact  that  blindness  was  approaching. 
Although  sorry  for  Stevens,  sound  rea- 
soning must  admit  that  his  mental  "blind 
spot"  was  greater  in  proportion  than  the 
threat  of  physical  blindness. 

Loss  of  eyesight  is  a  serious  handicap, 
but  not  a  motive  for  suicide.  The  careers 
of  many  men  after  losing  their  eyes  proves 
it  is  not  so. 

For  instance,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  there  is 
a  famous  newspaper  editor,  B.  F.  Ervine, 
who  lost  his  eyes  while  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  was  a  small  town  editor  when 
the  light  failed.  After  blindness  he  be- 
came a  peer  among  editorial  writers. 

In  fact,  there  are  those  who  say  that  B. 
F.  Ervine  sees  more  things  clearly  than  any 
other  resident  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Not  long  ago  friends  asked  Ervine  about 
his  blindness,  wondering  what  his  reac- 
tions would  be  if  he  had  a  choice  of  re- 
maining blind  or  regaining  sight.  He  said: 
"I  love  my  world.  It's  different  from 
yours.  I  have  more  time  for  thinking  and 
if  the  choice  of  having  sight  again  came 
to  me  I  wowld  accept  it  but  there  would 
be  hesitation  in  departing  from  my  sphere 
of  darkness  which  I've  grown  to  appre- 
ciate." 

There  is  a  powerful  moral  in  the  story 
of  B.  F.  Ervine.  He  was  just  ordinary  in 
a  profession  demanding,  above  all  things, 
eyesight.  Yet,  although  in  the  prime  of 
life  when  losing  his  sight,  he  became 
happy,  contented  and  acquired  a  measure 
of  fame. 

Obviously,  the  answer  is    he    was    not 
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BLIND,  PARALYZED  —  HE 
^—WTSS  SUCCESS  AS  AN  AUTHOR 


Blindness  and  paralysis 
haven't  "erased  the  smile  from 
the  lips  of  Dean  Van  Clute. 
former  ball  player,  shown  upper 
right  in  a  close-up  view.  Below 
you  see  him  as  liiends  brought 
him  the  news  that  a  publisher's 


check  for  royalties  had  saved 
him  from  eviction  from  his  New 
York  book-shop.  Denied  a  life 
of  physical  activity,  he  has 
found  happiness  in  dictating  ar- 
ticles and  fiction  from  his  sick- 
bed. 
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CONVICTED  OF  TAKING 
BLIND  MAN'S  MONEY 

Charlestown  Lawyer  Gets 
Six  Months,  Appeals 

Attorney    Thomas   J.    L.    Meehan   of 
Pearl     st,      Charlestown,     was     found 
guilty       yesterday      in       Charlestown 
Court     of      larceny     of      more      than 
$100     cash     belonging     to     George    W. 
Thompson,  a  blind  man,   of  7  Phipps 
j  st,     Charlestown,     in     March     of    1929. 
|  Meehan    was    sentenced    to    serve    six 
|  months    in    the    House    of    Correction, 
j  from  which  he  appealed.    He  was  held 
!  in  $1000  bail  for  the  Superior  Court- 
Thompson  testified  he  gave  attorney 
Meehan    $500   on    March    18,    1929,    and 
said   that  the   defendant   promised   to 
return  the  money  any  time  he  wanted 
it.    He  said  he  was  given   165  shares 
of    the    Massachusetts    Generative    Oil 
Corporation  by  Mr  Meehan.  He  further 
.testified  he  made  several  demands  for 
the  money  and  he  received   $23   which 
he  considered  was  interest  on  the  $500. 
Attorney     Meehan     testified     he     re- 
turned the  $500  of  which  amount  $350 
was  paid   in   at  one   time  and  the  re- 
mainder in  various  amounts. 

Sergt  John  Donovan,  who  conducted 
the  Government's  case,  testified  that 
the  corporation  was  dissolved  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  last  March. 
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Hundreds  of  residents  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  blirij^^ri  one  eye,  have 
recently  had  perfect  vision  restored 
to  them.  The  success  is  a  tribute  to  a 
remarkable  new  method  of  treating 
partial  blindness  developed     at     the 

i  University  of  California,  in  which  two 
newly  invented  instruments  known  &d 

I  the  "manuductor"  and  the  "telebino- 

|  cular"  play  leading  roles. 

The  purpose  of  these  instruments, 
and  others  developed  by  the  ULUior- 
nia  technicians,  is  to  trick  a  failing 
eye  into  seeing  again  before  its  dere- 
liction throws  a  damaging  strain  upon 
the  other  one,  says  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  Before  the  "manuductor," 
which  resembles  the  old-fashioned 
parlor  steroscope,  are  placed  identical 
sketches.  One  is  complete,  while  the 
other  depicts  the  same  subject  with 
a  few  lines  missing.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  required  to  fill  in  the  missing 
lines,  using  his  defective  eye,  it  is 
teased  into  working. 

The  other  instrument,  the  "telebin- 
ocular,"  counteracts  the  cause  of 
squinting.  This  is  the  acquired  lazi- 
ness of  one  eye  to  follow,  the  direction 
of  the  other's  gaze.  Twin  pictures 
are  viewed  in  a  black  box.  The  one  be- 
fore the  poor  eye  is  lighted  steadily; 
the  other,  at  quarter-second  intervals. 
Each  time  an  electric  flasher  operates 
this  lamp,  the  poor  eye  is  simultane- 
ously pulled  into  line  in  an  effort  to 
coordinate  the  two  images.  Soon  the 
laggard  eye  becomes  more  responsive 
and  the  flashing  effect  is  gradually 
diminished  until  normal  vision  is  re- 
stored. 
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BLIND  SAVANT  WINS 
WITH  MOTHER'S  AID 

Swedish  Mathematician  Wins 
Highest  Degree  in 
Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM,  Sweden,  June  7  (AP^ 
—The  untiring  devotion  of  an  aged 
woman  to  her  blind  son  has  culminated 
in  an  event  which  has  set  all  Sweden 
ringing  with  the  praice  of  Nils  Juringius, 
a  young  mathematician  who  has  been 
sightless  from  birth. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  highest  de- 
gree which  Stockholm  University  can 
give — that  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Dr  Juringius  developed  a  thesis  on 
"symmetric  functions"  after  many  years 
of  hard  work  and  research.  His  achieve- 
ment was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  his 
old  mother.  For  years  she  read  aloud 
to  him  and  acted  as  his  secretary. 
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LOST  BULLDOG 


n  appeal  for  aid  in  finding  a  Bos- 
ton bulldog,  used  for  leading  a  blind 
couple  through  the  streets,  was  made 
to  the  Post  last  night.  The  dog,  brin- 
dle  colored,  with  white  markings  and 
answering  to  the  name  of  "Peggie,"  is 
the  properly  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
K  Bennett,  both  blind,  of  the  Ameri- 
can   House. 

"f,Peggie"  has  been  specially  trained 
as  a  guide  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett. 
Both  have  become  deeply  attached  to 
the  dog  they  have  never  seen,  and  they 
are  unusually  anxious  to  get  her  back. 
"Peggie"  was  wearing  a  Los  Angeles 
license  tag  and  a  leather  harness,  when 
she  disappeared  yesterday  afternoon, 
while  Mr.  Bennett  was  walking  near 
the    American    House. 
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Talking  Books  for  Blind 

No  invention  can  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
people  who  can  see  than  one  which  promises  to 
make  life  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  for  those 
who  cannot.  Such  a  one  is  "Talking  Books,"  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  made  to  the  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  of  such  great  importance  as  ap- 
propriately to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  introduction  of  instruction  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

Recent  developments  in  sound  reproduction 
have  made  it  possible  to  transcribe  5000  spoken 
words  on  a  new  type  of  cellulose  acetate  disc, 
capable  of  playing  for  as  long  as  half  an  hour. 
Recording  on  two  faces,  each  disc  will  carry  10,000 
words;  eight  of  them  will  constitute  a  book  of 
80,000  words,  which  is  a  sizable  volume  of  print. 
The  promise  is  that  the  cost  will  be  little  more 
than  that  of  the  same  book  in  Braille,  the  al- 
phabet by  which  the  blind  read  and  write. 

Some  work  of  development  remains  to  be  done, 
and  a  special  laboratory  will  be  established  for 
the  purpose.  It  must  be  determined  what  is  the 
best  type  of  reading  voice  to  be  used  in  recoin- 
ing,  and  the  practical  limit  of  the  number  of 
words  on  a  disc,  which  must  be'  fixed  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  needle  from  the  edge,  for  reproduc- 
tion becomes  poorer  as  the  center  is  approached. 
Then,  of  course,  the  greatest  effort  will  be  n;ade 
to  make  the  cost  as  low  as  possible. 

"Talking  Books"  will  be  far  more  than  re- 
finements of  what  has  already  been  done  for  the 
good  of  the  blind.  But  they  will  be  supplementary 
to  Braille  rather  than  its  substitute.  The  b  ind 
must  still  learn  the  alphabet  which  they  read  with 
sensitive  fingers,  for  they  depend  upon  it  not  only 
for  reading  but  for  letter  and  other  writing.  The 
new  "books"  should  have  tremendous  import- 
ance in  training  children  who  can  never  hope  tc 
see  to  lead  useful  and  relatively  happy  lives. 

The  records  should  enter  the  lives  of  man> 
others  beside  the  blind.  Invalids  will  probably  find 
the  reading  more  agreeable  to  listen  to  than  that 
of  most  inexperienced  persons.  Also,  one  can 
easily  imagine  a  perfectly  well  person  taking  com- 
fort in  listening  to  the  trained  reading  of  a  trood 
book,  while  he  sits,  perhaps  in  the  twilight,  even 
in  total  darkness,  getting  rest  of  body  and  anad. 
But  all  these  other  phases  of  usefulness  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  what  the  blind  will  get  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  "Talking  Books"  will  quickly 
become  available  for  the  beneficiaries. 
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^mmunication  by  Use 
of    Letters    on    Gloves 
Aid  to/Blind  and  Mule 

iv    methods   have   been  tried 

.   thar'deaf,  mute  and  blindlk' 

rny  havd+succeeded,  but  perhap 

-:e  jbf  the  m©st  efficient  and  mo 

■elpful    methods    of   recent    intiv 

uction,  we  owe  to  the  efforts  c 

V  Rev.   E.   C.   Sibberson,  of  th- 

jutheran  church  ift  Topeka. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sibberson  has  been   i 
terested   in    aiding   the    physical  \ 
landicapped     for    'a     good'    mar. 
«ears  and  has  accomplished   mu; 
fti  this  line,  but  he  has  always  fe 
that  something  even  further  mu 
\>e  done  to  enable  the  deaf,  m 
and  blind  to  make  their  own   ws 
In  the  world,  successful] v.     He 
lieved   that   they    must    be    taugh' 
how    to    communicate    with     othv 
people,  so  that  they  could  be  readi- 
ly and  clearly  understood. 

He  finally  evolved  the  idea  tlu 
•by  printing  letters  and  figures  or 
gloves,  one  would  be  able  to  poin 
out   what    he    wished    to    say    a 
could    easily   convey   his    message. 
Accordingly,    Rev.    Mr.    Sibberson 
printed  the  alphabet  on  the  uoper 
side   of   one    glove,   just    over' the 
finger- joints,  and  on  the  palm  he 
placed  the  figures,  so  that  a  per- 
son wearing  the  glove  could  point 
out  the  letters  or  figures  with  the 
other  hand. 

Convinced  that  this  method 
would  be  efficient,  he  then  bent 
his  efforts  toward  obtaining 
enough  gloves  to  carry  on  his  pro^ 
ject,  and  upon  presenting  his  prob- 
lem to  the  Weaver  firm,  his  cause 
was  furthered  by  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  donating  such  gloves 
as  were  left  over  or  were  perhaps 
of  odd  sizes.  The  store  now  con- 
tributes large  numbers  of  such 
gloves  as  often  as  they  accumu- 
late. 

Many  people  in  the  world  owe 
their  ability  to  carry  on  their  pri- 
vate business  affairs  to  the  efforts 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Sibberson  and  his  help- 
ers, for  this  project  is  not  only 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  but 
has  spread  and  is  now  aiding  un- 
fortunates in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, England,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  Canada. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sibberson's  endeavors 
to  relieve  distress  in  the  world  do  [ 
not  stop  with  this  achievement,  but  i 
are  carried  on  continuously  in 
some  way  or  another,  and  for 
which  he  feels  fully  rewarded  by 
gaining  the..  Jove  and  respect  of 
those>>rthis  world  who  cannot  heln, 
theirfselvss.  jr 
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City  din  often  prevents  blind  per- 
sons from  walking  straight,  and  chil- 
dren born  blind  must  be  removed  from 
the    city    before    they    can    learn    to 
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Frederick  Delius,  the  English  blind 
Composer,  has  been  asked  to  accept  the 
freedom  of  his  native  city,  Bradford. 
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Two  Blind  Women,  Street  Singers,  Touch  Hearts  of  Hu 


Mrs.  Christina  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Ella  Wagner  the  two  blind 
women  who  have  been  singing  in  the  streets  of  Boston.  Mrs. 
Wagner  is   57   years   old  and   must   support   three   grandchildren. 


By  Frank  G.  Jason 

There  came  to  Boston  a  few  days 
ago,  two  women,  one  a  grandmother, 
the  other  a  woman  of  32.  Both  of 
them  were  blind. 

The  day  was  hot  and  muggy  and 
As  they  plodded  along  Washington 
street,  weaving  their  way  through  the 
milling  lunch  and  shopping  crowds, 
they  sang  such  songs  that  moved  the 
hearts  of  everyone  who  heard  them. 

It  was  a  sacred  song  they  were 
singing.  As  the  song  ended,  the 
elder  woman  raised  her  head  towards 
the  heavens.  It  was  just  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  in  that  moment,  if  you 
were'  near  enough,  you  could  have 
seen  tears  in  those  blind  eyes. 

They  came  to  a  crossing.  Traffic 
was  heavy.  People  were  pushing. 
Someone  in  the  crowd  took  hold  6f 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  women  and  led 
both  to  safety  on  the  other  side. 
Slowly  they  made  their  way  onward, 
hut  ever  so  slowly.  Now  they  sang  | 
a  patriotic  song.  And  after  that  J 
would  come  a  ballad,  one  of  the  old 
ones. 

A  Slow  March 

Slowly  they  march.  It  is  the  law  that 
they  must  keep  moving.  They  must 
not  obstruct  traffic.  You  must  remem- 
ber also  they  are  blind,  and  besides, 
einging  takes  a  great  deal  of  breath. 
If  they  were  to  walk  any  faster  than 
you  have  seen  them,  which  is  scarcely 
faster  than  a  snail's  pace,  they  would 
never  he  able  to  sing  for  four  or  five 
|jours   a   day    as   they    must   do. 

The    singing    blind     women     are     Mrs. 
Ella    Wagner,    who,    by    the    way,    is    ", 
years  old  and  has  three  grandchildren 
|  which  she  must  support  because  of  the  ! 
!  death  of  her  son  two  years  ago,  just  a 
|  couple  of  months  after  the  third  daugh- 
ter was  born.     They  are:   Mabel,   aged 
5;  Ella,  4,  and  Genevieve,  2. 

Mrs.  Christinia  Bennett  is  the  other 
half  of  the  duet  and,  like  Mrs.  Wagner, 
she,  too,  hails  from  New  York  city. 
It  was  eight  years  ago  that  these  wo- 
men met  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett was  working  the  streets  of  Chicago 
alone  when  she  was  politely  interrupt- 
ed by  a  sweet-voiced  girl  who,  after 
some  minutes  of  conversation,  told  her 
that  her  mother  was  also  blind  and  in- 
vited  her  to  visit  them. 


Became  Friends 

From  that  time  on  the  blind  mother 
and  Mrs.  Bennett  became  fa?t  friends, 
and  shortly  afterward  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  working  together.  Both  of 
them   have    excellent   voices. 


"Not  so  long  ago,"  Mrs.  Wagner  t6ld 
me,  "we  were  walking  along  the  street 
and  we  heard  someone  say  that  we 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  beg;  that  there 
are  institutions  who  would  care  for  us. 
But  we  are  not  begging;  this  is  one  of 
the  few  ways  we  have  of  earning  a 
a  living.  Blind  people,  like  other  nor- 
mal human  beings,  do  not  relish  being 
couped  up  in  an  institution  when  they 
are  perfectly  healthy  and  can  earn 
their  own  living. 

"We  do  not  always  go  about  the 
streets  singing.  Sometimes  we  go  out 
canvassing  from  house  to  house,  trying 
to  sell  household  articles  like  ordinary 
salesmen  and  saleswomen.  But  even 
then   we   are  classed   as   beggars." 

"Just  to  show  you  the  viewpoint  some 
people  have  about  blind  people,"  broke 
in  Mrs.  Bennett,  'Til  tell  you  of  the 
time  when  my  husband  and  T  opened  a 
malt  shop  out  In  Los  Angeles.  We  felt 
hurt,  being  called  beggars,  and  we 
thought  if  we  opened  a  shop  we  might 
escape  some  of  those  horrible  sayings. 
After  the  store  was  open  a  few  days 
my  husband  thought  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  a  cash  register  and  he  set 
out  to   get   one. 

"On  entering  a  store  to  buy  the  cash 
register,  he  was  naturally  feeling  his 
way  in  when  much  to  his  surprise  he 
heard—" 

A  Dumb  Salesman 

"Sorry,     can't    do    anything    for    you  I 
today." 

"Don't  you  sell  cash  registers  here?" 
Mr.   Bennett  queried. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  shopkeeper,  "but 
I  told  you  we  can't  do  anything  for  you 
today." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Bennett  said,  "I  wanted 
to  buy  a  register.  Seeing  that  you  can't 
do  anything  for  me  I'll  go  elsewhere." 
The  salesman  was  very  apologetic 
when  he  heard  what  Mr.  Bennett 
wanted  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
stay.  But  Mr.  Bennett  remained  firm 
in  his  decision  and  went  elsewhere  with 
his  patronage. 

"We  run  up  against  this  sort  of  thing 
I  quite   often,"    said   Mrs.   Wagner. 

The  blind  women  told  me  they  do  all 
of  their  own  purchasing,  and  they  have 
yet  to  get  stuck' on  any  article. 

They  boast  of  being  able  to  do  their 
shopping  in  much  quicker  time  than  an 
ordinary   woman   who   has   her   vision. 

"Normal  women,"  Mrs.  Wagner  said, 
"buy  with  their  eyes,  we  buy  with  our 
hands  and  there  isn't  any  material 
made  that  a  blind  person  can't  tell  by 
touch." 

Mrs.  Wagner  keeps  her  own  flat  in 
New  York  city  and  does  all  of  the 
cooking  for  her  family  when  she  is  at 
home. 

"But  how  do  you  know  where  every- 
thing  is?"    I'  asked   her. 


"Oh  that's  very  simple,  just  a  matter 
of  system  and  keeping  everything  in 
order." 

"You  should  sample  one  of  her  din- 
ners," Mrs.  Bennett  broke  in.  'She  is 
an  excellent  cook  and  can  get  up  a  full 
course  dinner  as  fast  as  anyone." 

Go  to  the  Movies 

For  entertainment,  the  blind  women 
told  me,  they  listen  to  the  radio,  play 
cribbage,  go  to  the  talkies,  which  they 
enjoy  now  that  they  are  vocable,  or 
play  on  musical  instruments.  They  like 
to  sit  around  and  talk  of  their  experi- 
ences in  various  cities. 

During  the  war,  Mrs.  Wagner's  hus- 
band composed  three  songs.  They  sold 
them  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  at  10 
cents  each,  or  three  for  25  cents.  They 
would  first  sing  the  tunes,  then  try  to 
sell  the   songs. 

A  well-dressed  man,  slightly  Intoxi- 
cated, joined  the  crowd  listening  to  the 
singing.  He  became  so  deeply  moved 
that  he  wanted  to  do  something  to  help 
the  blind  folk. 

"He  got  up  on  the  stand  with  us," 
Mrs.  Wagner  said,  "and  began  to  make 
a  speech. 

"He  evidently  had  forgotten  all  about , 
the  music  when  he  faced  the  crowd  for  | 
he  said,  'Here  we  have  three  blind 
people,  let  us  all  do  something  to  help 
them.  You  can  have  them  for  10  cents 
each  or  the  three  of  them  for  a  quar- 
ter.' 

"The  crowd  roared  with  laughter  and 
the  man  finally  saw  his  mistake  and 
left  hurredly.  But  as  strange  as  it  may 
seem   it   did   sell  the   music." 

"These  days  are  very  trying,"  says 
Mrs.  Bennett.  "But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  still  left  in  the  hearts 
or  the  people  in  this  great  country  of 
j  ours.  We  ourselves  did  not  choose,  to 
I  be  blind  but  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 


7l,J;*-r,j.r>s//-S:     T-nJ  M  j>  u,   SJ 


^INoluilillLL 
— DISCARDED  BY  COUNCIL 


Downtown    Activities    Left   to 

Police  Jurisdiction. 


FRAUD  SALE fBOPOSAL  OUT 


An  ordinance  that  would  license 
blind  musicians  to  play  in  downtown 
streets  and  would  regulate  their  ac- 
tivities, pending  before  the  citv  coun- 
cil for  several  months,  was  withdrawn 
Tuesday  night. 

The  council,  after  hearing  argu- 
ments at  each  meeting  since  the  or- 
dinance was  introduced,  decided  to 
ret  Michael  F.  Morrissey,  chief  of  po- 
lice, handle  tohe  situation.  Motion  for 
withdrawal  was  made  by  George 
Henry,  councilman,  who  originally  in- 
troduced the  ordinance. 


J~u/y     /?;    /rjj 

PRIZE  FOR  BLIND  GIRL 

The  bardic  first  prize  at  this  year's 
Bridgend  (Wales)  School  Eisteddfod 
was  won  by  Miss  Margaret  Buckley;  a 
blind  girl  poetess. 

Pre  scp  TV /I  r/Z._  Jaurna  i  -  A/  iv  eh 


PROGRESS  IS  MM 
irWOLIl 


tes  Offer  Work 
giftle^i,  Others  Give 
ness  Training 


To 


HENRY  RUSH 

Education  of  the  blind  began 
in  the  United  States  just  one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  1832,  three 
schools  were  established  for  the 
sightless  of  this  country.  Today, 
we  have  sixty-one  schools  for  the 
blind;  fifty  of  which  are  support- 
ed   entirely    by    public    funds. 

In  twenty-two  cities,  day-school 
classes  are  conducted  for  sightless 
persons.  And  seventy-four  agen- 
cies are  engaged  in  teaching  the 
adult  blind.  This  country  has  in- 
deed, made  praiseworthy  progress 
in  providing  education  for  those 
unable    to   see. 

Many  states  have  supplied  their 
able-bodied  blind  with  lucrative 
employment.  Unquestionably,  a 
large  number  of  people  without 
sight  cannot  be  profitably  employ- 
ed from  a  dollars  and  cents  stand- 
point. To  assure  these  unfortu- 
the  necessities  of  life,  almost 
half  of  our  states  give  their  blind 
pensions  under  certain  conditions 


Pensioning  the  sightless,  also, 
greatly  aids  other  groups.  It  en- 
ables many  to  receive  beneficial 
training  and,  eventually  earn  a 
livelihood. 

The  economic  problem  of  the 
blind  is  far  from  solved.  But  con- 
sidering what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  century, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  much 
more  will  be  done  during  the  next 
hundred    years. 


L  V77-n|  Mji  vt    hj>;L     Ttp^ 


July    /•    /<?y 


Fifteen  teaohers  have  been  em- 
ployed to  instruct  at  home  the  3418 
blind  persons  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. 


8*ST9T7,  Mass     aU  /.«, 
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93,  BUND,  DICTATES 
flBTTTFTH  VOLUME 

Roxbury  Woman  Author  of ! 
Poems,  Essays 

Mrs  Maria  Louisa  Josephine 
Perry  Currier  of  Roxbury  Is  going 
on   94. 

In  1925,  when  she  was  87,  Mrs 
Currier's  first  book  was  published 
by  the  Warren  Press  of  Roxbury. 
The  title  of  this  first  collection  of 
her  previously  published  verse  is 
"Sunbeams  and  Shadows  for  Young 
and  Old." 


MRS    C0RRIER 

In  1928,  when  she  was  90  years 
old,  her  second  volume  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "Beacon  bights  for 
Comfort  and  Cheer." 

Stories  of  the  Early  Bays 

At  "going  on  93"  Mrs  Currier  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  or  her  third 
book,  called  "Old-Time  Stories  and 
Travels."  While  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  Mrs  Currier  recited 
from  memory  the  titles  of  the  12 
stories  included  in  this  volume  and 
dedicated  to  her  friends. 

The  older  generation  will  be  inter- 
ested in  these  earlier  literary  efforts 
because  of  the  historical  pictures  they 


present  of  traveling  in  the  early  days 

Ushed   in   »    S°teS    6Xplain'     was    P«": 
Fvl   ,«    n?wsPaPer  °f   the    period. 

»*«  £■  ~r  l0smg  her  sight-  a  year 
ago,    Mrs    Currier   has   not   ceased   to 

"niVAr:^-  *? ract- -*>•  *Kr£ 

that  S  her  longest  P°ems  s*n=e 
befnV  «?*»  °*ne  °n  "Me™°rial  Day" 
being  of  30  stanzas,  and  another  of  40 

tntiT.  m  Mrs  Currier's  house  to 
Tvn  e  the  poems  down  at  her  dictation 

the    decision   as   to    the    tit'e   of    •*■£« 
concluding    voiume,"    as    she    calls    it 
in    a    "disconnected    series"    anri I    +v,«  ! 
book  will  be  published  '         "d    the  I 

Daily  Mrs  Currier  telephones  to  her1 

She   was   married    67   vears   a»n    „„ 
w£    r?    u*™  a    widow   for   22   years 


DR.  HARRY  BEST,  U.  OF  K 
PROFESSOR,  IS  HONORED 

honor  was  paid  to  Dr. 
feaj,  of  the  department  of 
sdW«ogy7fcniversity  of  Kentucky, 
receitly  *i*n  he  was  the  honor 
gues\  at  a  celebration  in  New  York 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.    | 

Notable  praise  was  given  to  Dr. 
Best  for  his  book,  "The  Blind,"  pub- 
lished several  years  ago  and  now 
undergoing  revision.  The  book  is 
the  only  work  of  Its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica and  was  the  outcome  of  many 
years  of  research  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  social  status,  eco- 
nomic condition  and  their  future. 
The  book  also  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  frequency  of  blind- 
ness  through   preventive   measures 

The  service  of  Dr.  Best  for  t 
welfare  of  the  blind  was  recogni| 
in  a  resolution  expre 

ciation  of  the  Amer 
i  ii  ilf  "lll'lliimn^pj  i  i  the/blind, 
in  its  thirty-firstnSrSBnial/conven- 
tion.  Delegates  were  pr/fient  from 
nearly  every  state  in  t>€  union  ana 
from  Canada. 


M 


DosTciti,   rf^ss.    //e£^_Jcl_ 


JuN    if.     1132. 


Man  Is  Worse  Off  After  Gaming 

Sight  and  Losing  Ways  of  Blind 


NEW  YORK,  July  20  (AP)— In  some 
ways  Earl  Musselman  is  worse  off,  now 
that  he  can  see,  than  he  was  when  he 
was  blind. 

The  23-year-old  Allentown,  Pa., 
youth  was  given  30  per  cent,  sight  in 
one  eye  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
pupil  a  year  ago  during  an  exceptional 
operation  in   Philadelphia. 

Today  he  was  in  New  York  for  the 
first  time  since  he  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  things. 

While  gazing  at  the  wonders  of  sky- 
scrapers, subways  and  ships,  he  ex- 
plained the  tremendous  handicap  which 
now  faces  him. 

He  has  lost  the  ways  of  the  blind, 
'and  still  has  not  yet  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  vision. 

When  he  adventured  forth  into  New 
York  as  a  blind  youth,  he  came  alone. 
This  time  his  uncle,  D.  W.  Laubach, 
Philadelphia  optometrist,  guided  him 
by  the  elbow. 

"Before  I  was  able  to  see,"  Mussel- 


man  said,  "I  had  no  fear  of  going  any- 
where. I  always  went  alone.  I  could 
guide  myself  by  feel  and  my  sense  of 
direction. 

"But  after  I  was  able  to  see  I  got 
afraid.  I  could  see  how  fast  the  auto- 
mobiles and  street  cars  went.  Ever 
since  then  some  one  has  had  to  go 
with  me  and  lead  me  when  I  go  out 
into  the  streets." 

Fearing  it  would  be  years  before  he 
gained  full  confidence  in  his  new  pow- 
er, Musselman  was  worried  about  an 
occupation.  James  H.  O'Donnell,  a 
showman  and  brother-in-law  of  Con 
Colleano.  famous  tight-rope  walker, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  Allen- 
town,  came  to  the  rescue. 

He  knew  Musselman  played  the  saxa- 
phone,  and  that  he  had  had  two  friends 
in  Overbrook,  Pa.,  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  who  also  played  musical  instru- 
ments. 

So  the  two  blind  youths,  Ralph  Stern- 
er and  Charles  Lightenwalner,  and  the 
youth  who  now  sees,  formed  a  musical 
trio. 

That  is  what  brought  Musselman  to 
this  city  of  wonders,  the  speed  of  which 
terrifies  him. 


flosTn^,   A/\a  ss.  TrA  -n  sc  r  fpT  dot  Von,  M  A  SS. ,  flfrjjd- 
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Helpless,  but  a  Worker 

[From  the  Congregatlonallst] 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  is 
totally  blind,  helpless  in  the  extreme,  ly- 
ing flat  on  his  back  for  many  years  with 
no  hope  of  physical  recovery,  and  yet 
he  beams  with  cheerfulness,"  So  does 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman  describe  Freder- 
ick L.  Drake,  formerly  head  of  the 
music  department  in  Kingfisher  College. 
"A  man  who  cannot  open  his  mouth  to 
receive  food;  who  cannot  raise  an  arm, 
bend  a  knee,  or  wiggle  a  toe.  and  yet  he 
is  happy  and  enjoys  life.  And  this  man 
works!  He  is  a  voice  teacher  with  fifteen 
pupils;  he  directs  a  choir  of  thirty  singers; 
he  recently  drilled  a  group  of  eighty  sing- 
ers in  the  presentation  of  Handel's  Mes- 
siah. And  yet  he  cannot  wield  a  baton, 
cannot  even  nod  his  head.  He  asks  that 
you  share  your  pity  and  your  charity 
with  those  who  need  it.  He  does  not,  be- 
cause he.  the  inner  man,  is  a  perfectly 
normal  person.  All  he  ever  knew  he  still 
knows.  His  hearing  is  unimpaired.  His 
mind  is  clear.  He  reads  through  his 
wife's  eyes.  Worry  is  a  word  unknown 
to  him.  He  finds  that  a  choir,  properly 
trained,  will  interpret  the  feeling  in  the 
music  without  a  director  'shaking  a  stick 
in  front  of  them.'  When  his  choir  is 
singing  in  church  this  leader  has  the 
telephone  receiver  imbedded  against  his 
ear;  he  hears  every  note  and  tells  the 
choir  where  it  was  off  key  the  next  time 
there  is  a  rehearsal.  Professor  Drake 
claims  that  his  physical  afflictions  have 
not  marred  his  abilities.  T  and  my  body 
are  two  entirely  different  institutions'  he 
explains.  He  enjoys  his  work!  Everyone 
in  Kingfisher  loves  and  honors  him,  He 
is  almost  a  saint  in  th'eir  eyes.  But  he  is 
regarded  in'  the  community  as  a  norma) 
person." 


The  largest  book  ever  put  info  Brailie 
will  be  Albert  J.  Beveridge's  "CifiT'of 
John  Marshall,"  one  of  the  outstanding 
biographies  on  the  Houghton  Miffiin 
list.    It  will  require  approximately  4800 

i  braille  pages,  bound  in  24  large  volumes, 
four  more  than  required  for  the  Braille 

I  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  Bible. 


^  VtrH.H.J.^n. 
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An  Anglo- 
American 
Achievement. 


The  blind  of  the 
English  finger- 
reading  world  will 
be  grateful  that 
the  English  and 
American  Committees  on  Uniform 
Type  in  the  use  of  braille  have  come 
to  an  agreement.  Hereafter,  books 
printed  for  the  English-reading  blind 
will  use  the  same  contractions,  whole 
word  signs,  abbreviations,  capital 
and  italic  signs  and  sequences. 

As  the  present  systems  are  built 
upon  the  same  basis,  it  has  seemed 
that  there  should  be  complete  uni- 
formity, so  that  the  wider  range  of 
literature  may  be  given  to  every 
blind  reader.  Those  now  familiar 
with  one  system  or  the  other  will 
have  to  learn  the  changes.  For  a 
time,  present  readers  will  have  to 
know  at  least  two  systems— three  if 
the  entire  catalogue  of  present  print- 
ings is  to  be  within  reach  and  the 
new  publications  as  well.  But  this 
is  only  temporary.  In  a  few  years 
there  will  be  but  one  to  learn. 


^trrT^n^Jn      J^>7. 
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Books  for  Blind  in  England 
and  U.  S.  To  Be  Uniform 

A  uniform  system  of  em- 
bossed printing  and  writing  for 
the  blind  in  all  English-speaking 
countries  is  now  a  certainty  as 
a  result  of  negotiations  com- 
pleted July  20  between  the  Brit- 
-  ish  and  American  Uniform  Type 
Committees  at  London,  it  has 
been  announced  at  the  offices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York. 

These  negotiations  end  the  un- 
usual situation  of  most  of  the 
American  blind  being  unable  to 
read  books  printed  for  the  blind 
in   England,    while,    because   of 
[  the    difference    in    systems    of 
J  printing   in   the   two   countries, 
very  few  books  printed  in  the 
United  States  ever  reach  Eng- 
:  land.     The  resulting  duplication 
of   titles   published   in  the   two 
j  countries     will     be     eliminated 
!  through   this   meeting     and     a 
1  great  saving  of  money  will  re- 
sult. 

The  conclusions  reached  at 
the  meeting  in  London  are  the 
culmination  of  years  of  negotia- ' 
tions  between  representatives 
of  the  blind  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  end  a  condition  of 
confusion  in  the  field  of  em- 
bossed printing  and  writing  for 
the  blind  stretching  back  for  al- 
most a  hundred  years. 


fSf 
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Plans  Universal  Reading  System  for  Blind; 
Robert  Grimshaw  Holds  Braille  Inadequate 


Convinced  of  the  need  of  light  read-  , 
ing   material    for    the    blind,    Robert  j 
Grimshaw  of  775  Westminster  Road,  J 
Brooklyn,    is    sending    to    interested  | 
persons   weekly    items    clipped    from  j 
magazines    and    newspapers    and    re- 
written in  the  Braille  system,  it  was 
learned    in    an    interview   yesterday; 
following  the  publication  of  a  letter 
in  The   New   York   Times,   in  which 
Mr.  Grimshaw  asked  those  blind  who 
could  read  Braille  print  1%  grade  to 
communicate     with     him     for     such 
reading  material. 

Not  only  is  Mr.  Grimshaw  inter- 
ested in  gathering  material' for  the 
blind  to  read,  but  he  is  also  endeavor- 
ing to  perfect  a  system  of  reading 
for  the  blind  which  will  be  universal. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  believes  the  present 
system  of  Braille  to  be  imperfect. 
Braille  he  said,  which  was  invented 
bv  a  Frenchman,  can  be  read  only 
bv  those  versed  in  the  English  letter 


i  characters.  There  are  many  for- 
eigners,  he  said,  who  were  blind 
from  birth  and  who  cannot  learn  to 
read  in  English. 

The  system  which  Mr.  Grimshaw 
is  working  on,  he  said,  will  be  based 
on  phonetics,  using  characters  to 
represent  all  sounds  rather  than 
characters  representative  of  letters. 
This  system  when  perfected  can  be 
read  by  persons  with  a  knowledge 
of  teny  language,  he  said.  He  pointed 
out  that  a  Chinese  would,  with  the 
new  system,  be  able  to  read  and  pro- 
nounce any  language  other  than  his 
own,  even  though  he  did  not  under- 
:  stand  the  meaning  of  the  sounds 
formed. 

Mr.  Grimshaw,  who  is  82  years  old, 
and  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  became  interested  in  his 
work  for  the  blind  through  two  of 
his  daughters,  who  are  welfare 
[  workers,  and  through  a  friend  with 
I  whom  he  studied  the  Braille  system. 


Spring  fie  Id,  M\4SS.}  tfJzuMLCAM 

BLIND  HELPING  BT.TN]}. 

For  the  last  18  years  Miss  Mary 
Keebler,  who  has  been  totally  blind 
since  infancy,  has  devoted  her  life  to 
visiting  and  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  blind  in  New  York  city.  For 
the  last  five  years  she  has  been  a 
mission  worker  among  the  blind  for 
the  New  York  Bible  Society,  5  East 
Forty-Eighth  Street.  There  are  few 
blind  persons  in  Institutions,  hospitals 
and  homes  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
her. 

Miss  Keebler  devotes  considerable 
time  to  social  and  welfare  work 
among  men,  women  and  children  who 
have  lost  their  sight  Each  day,  ac- 
companied by  a  guide,  she  starts  out 
a  round  of  visits  which  frequently 
takes  her  from  the  Battery  to  the 
Bronx.  Many  persons  she  calls  on 
have  been  blind  for  years;  others  have 
been  deprived  of  their  sight  recently. 
She  goes  from  institution  to  hospital 
and  from  one  private  home  to  another. 
Frequently  she  visits  the  blind  in  low- 
ly tenement  house  districts. 

"It  is  always  cheering  to  a  blind 
person,"  she  said,  "to  receive  a  call 
from  a  person  who  is  blind  herself.  It 
gives  them  hope  and  comfort  to  see 
that  one  afflicted  like  themselves  can 
bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  their 
lives.  Recently  I  visited  a  blind  girl. 
She  showed  me  how  she  had  learned 
to  thread  a  needle  and  do  other  deli- 
cate things." 

There  are  many  sightless  persons 
i  who  have  not  been  educated  in  insti- 
tutions where  arts  and  crafts  and  sub- 
jects helpful  to  the  sightless  are 
taught.  As  a  mission  worker  Miss 
Keebler  gives  such  persons  lessons 
in  reading.  If  they  are  able  to  read, 
she  finds,  they  are  much  more  con- 
sented with  their  lot,  since  they  have 
something  with  which  to  occupy  their 
minds. 

Besides  making  visits  and  giving 
reading  lessons,  Miss  Keebler  dis- 
tributes the  Scriptures  to  blind  per- 
sons. The  volumes  are  printed  in 
raised  type  for  the  sightless.  It  is 
the  practise  of  the  society  to  give 
them  to  the  blind  as  gifts.  The  so- 
ciety now  uses  a  "dot"  system.  By 
feeling  the  dots  the  reader  is  able  to 
spell  out  the  word  correctly.  Miss 
Keebler  has  distributed  a  great  many 
such  volumes. 


JL 


sro-n,  Mrls?  ,     PosT. 


Jf'read  that*<;eoigc>  A.  A-stbury,  the 
blind  violinist  of  Corinth,  Vt.,  recently 
Observed  his  100th  birthday,  a  birthday 
parly  was  held  in  the  town  at  V> 
Fairlee,  at  which,  lie  furnished  the 
music 


'OUR  TIMES'  Tn  BRAILLE 

Mark  Sullivan's  "Our  Times"  has 
been  translated  into  Braille,  It  re- 
quires fifteen  volurneTTrr  Braille 
to  present  the  three  books  which 
so  far  constitute  "Our  Times"— and 
that  without  illustrations.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan is  now  at  work  on  a  fourth 
volume,  which  will  continue  his 
record  of  recent  Americana  from 
where  he  left  it  in  "Pre-War  Amer- 
ica." The  new  volume,  as  yet  with- 
out a  title,  will  be  published  by 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons   next   Fall. 


i-fo 
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Btin#  Coofes  Regain  Their  "Sight" 

With  Help  of  Braille  Cookbook 


m 


Cookbooks  printed  in  Braille  and  specially  shaped  containers  for 
kitchen  staples,  also  lettered  in  Braille,  are  among  the  scientific 
aids  in  "piloting"  blind  cooks  in  kitchens.  The  cookbook  (photo) 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Washington,  Aug.  25 — (AP) — Many 
blind  women  can  cook  as  well  as  per- 
sons  who   can  see,   and   as  an   aid   to 

sightless  cooks  the  first  cookbook  for 
the  blind  lias  just  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  "printed"  in  Braille,  the  raised 
lettering-  which  the  blind  can  read 
with  their  fingertips,  and  contains 
recipes  tested  in  the  department's  bu- 
reau of  home  economics. 

The  new  cookbook,  prepared  by 
Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman  and  Mrs  Fan- 
ny Yeatman,  will  enable  blind  cooks 
to  prepare  dishes  without  relying  on 
memory  or  outside  help  for  their 
recipes. 

Blind  cooks  depend  on  their  senses 
of  touch  and  smell,  which  are  much 
more  highly  developed  than   those  of 


ordinary  persons,  and  are  very  exact 
in  regulating  the  time  that  the  roast 
stays  in  the  oven  and  the  amount  of 
heat  applied  to  the  biscuits.  As  a  re- 
sult their  cooking  is  often  more  uni- 
form than  that  of  cooks  who  see. 

Specially  shaped  containers  for  salt, 
sugar,  pepper  and  such  staples  are 
used  by  blind  cooks,  and  they  also  use 
Braille  labels  to ,  guide  them  to  the 
right  ingredients.  They  establish 
fixed  habits  for  operating  a  kitchen 
and  always  keep  everything  where  it 
can  be  found,  easily. 

The  new  cookbooks  have  been 
placed  in-  all  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the 
libraries  also  can  arrange  for  selling 
copies  to  blind  cooks  for  a  nominal 
sum.  The  cookbook  was  published  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  with  funds 
from  a  congressional  appropriation. 


Girl     Sc«u-r Leader 
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Braille  Transcription 

Extension  Girl  Scout  leaders'  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  First  Lessons  in  Nature  Study  by  Edith  Patch 
(Macmillan)  is  published  in  braille  by  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  in 
three  volumes   ($3.95  complete). 


Host  on    Mass      Gloh-^ . 

A  ufctsir      LI  9_J^. 

Blind  Girl  Sells  Verse 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (A.  P.)-Blind 
since  birth,  Ann  Denman  runs  a  "poem 
factory"  here.  She  »writes  and  sells 
verse  to  order  for  any  occasion,  spe- 
cializing in  after-dinner  toasts,  place 
cards  and  seasonal  greetings. 


^Voman  Who  Founded  J£> 
Magazine  for  Blind,  Dead 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  1  (AP)— Mrs.  Ma- 
tilda Ziegler,  who  founded  a  free  maga- 
zine for  the  blind  and  financed  its  pub- 
lication for  25  years,  died  today  at  her 
Jiome  on  Fifth   avenue.     She  was   91. 

She  was  the  widow  of  William  Zieg- 
ler, founder  of  a  baking  powder  com- 
pany, who  financed  two  expeditions  to 
Polar   regions. 

A  trust  fund  of  $600,000,  provided  in 
her  will,  will  make  possible  continued 
publication  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind,  which  is  circulated 
ti  ithout  cost  to  some  15,000  b,lind  readers 
(In   English-speaking  countries. 


ft  ox  Ton.  Mass  Tr-A  -n.^c  rj_gr 

BRAILLE  LEAFLETS  AVAILABLE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  a  blind 
friend  who  would  like  to  receive  Braille 
leaflets  (grade  1%)  giving-  short  excerpts 
from  current  periodicals  (gratis),  I  should 
like  to  have  their  addresses. 

Robert   Grimshaw 
775  Westminster  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cookbook 

For  Blind 
V-         Is  Issued 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Has  Prepared 
Recipes  'Printed*  In 
Braille 


Washington — (AP.)—  Many  blind 
women  can  cook  as  well  as  persons 
who  can  see,  and  as  an  aid  to  sight- 
less cooks  the  first  cookbook  for 
the  blind  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

'  It  is  "printed"  in  Braille,  the 
raised  lettering  which  the  blind  can 
read  with  their  fingertips,  and 
contains  recipes  tested  in  the  De- 
partment's bureau  of  home  eco- 
nomics. " 

T*he  new  cookbook,  prepared  by 
Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  Yeatman,  will  enable  blind 
cooks  to  prepare  dishes  without  re- 
lying on  memory  or  outside  help 
for  the  recipes. 
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Would  Teach  Blind  to  Smile 

French  Specialists   Consider   Course   Based 
oh  Dr.  Dumas's  Report. 

By  WILLIAM  BIRD, 

Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Sun. 
Copyright,    1932.     All    Eights    Reserved. 

PARIS,  Sept.  18. — A  recent  report  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  by  Dr.  Georges  Dumas  brings  out  a  curious 
series  of  facts  regarding  the  social  behavior  of  the  blind, 
particularly  those  blind  from  birth  or  from  very  early 
childhood.  As  a  consequence  of  this  report  specialists  are 
considering  courses  of  special  training  for  the  blind  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  a  fuller  measure  of  human  com- 
panionship. |  ~~ 


Dr.  Dumas  points  out  that  in 
conversation  between  two  seeing 
individuals  the  play  of  facial  ex- 
pression, by  revealing  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation,  is  a  factor 
that  lends  animation  and  pleasure. 
It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  univer- 
sally noted,  however,  that 'the  face 
of  the  blind  is  practically  expres- 
sionless, with  the  consequence  that 
a  seeing  person,  engaging  in  con- 
versation with  a  blind  man,  quickly 
gets  the  impression  that  the  latter 
is  not  interested,  As  a  result  the 
blind  often  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  human  intercourse,  greatly  to 
their  chagrin. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Dr. 
Dumas  on  blind  subjects  from  12 
to  20  years  old.  All  were  blind 
from  birth.  He  noted  first  that  all 
were  capable  of  facial  expression 
when  under  strain  of  deep  emotion 
such  as  fear,  anger,  sorrow  or  joy. ! 
They  laughed  aloud  when  amused, 
but  never  smiled  merely  to  express  i 
amiability. 

Questioning  the    subjects  he   dis- ! 
covered  that  a  person  blind  from 
birth  is   incapable  of  composing  a 
given  facial  expression  voluntarily. 

"Have  you  ever  been  frightened?" 
he  asked  one  girl. 

"Yes,  often." 

"Please  show  me  what  expression 
your  face  wore  when  you  were  very 


frightened." 

The  girl  struggled  to  contort  her 
features,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
producing  an  expression  resembling 
that  of  fear.  In  the  case  of  other 
blind  subjects  there  was  not  even 
an  attempt  to  respond.  All  replied 
that  they  were  unable  to  imagine 
how  their  facial  expressions  were 
composed  under  stress  of  emotion. 

Asked  whether  they  felt  that  their 
faces  wore  a  different  aspect  when 
sad  than  when  happy  the  blind  re- 
plied that  they  were  unconscious  of 
any  such  difference.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  was  that  facial  expres- 
sion among  the  seeing-  is  a  matter 
of  mimicry. 

After  further  experiment,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Dumas  found  that  it  was 
possible  by  the  sense  of  touch  to 
educate  the  blind  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  facial  expressiveness.  He 
himself  would  assume  a  smile,  for 
example,  and  invite  the  subject  to 
study  it  tactually  and  then  attempt 
to  produce  the  same  expression  on 
his  own  face.  After  some  persis- 
tence a  noticeable  progress  was 
made. 

It  is  Dr.  Dumas's  belief  that  if 
young  blind  persons  were  put 
through  a  course  of  special  train- 
ing whereby  they  attained  a  facility 
in  facial  expression,  enabling  them 
to  convey  a  sense  of  pleasure,  in- 
terest and  sympathy  in  conversa- 
tion, it  would  open  wide  horizons 
of  human  contact  now  closed  to 
them  because  of  the  impression  of 
apathy  they  create  by  the  rigidity 
of  their  features. 
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Blind  cooks  depend  on  then- 
senses  of  touch  and  smell,  which 
are  much  more  highly  developed 
than  those  of  ordinary  persons,  and 
are  verv  exact  in  regulating  the 
time  that  the  roast  stays  in  the 
oven  and  the  amount  of  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  biscuts.  As  a  result 
their  cooking  is  often  more  uniform 
than  that  of  cooks  who  see. 

Specially  shaped  containers  for 
salt,  sugar,  pepper  and  such  staples 
are  used  by  blind  cooks,  and  they 
also  use  Braille  labels  to  guide 
them  to  the  right  ingredients. 
They  establish  fixed  habits  for  oper- 
ating a  kitchen  and  always  keep 
everything  where  it  can  be  found 
easily. 

The  new  cookbooks  have  been 
placed  in  all  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  libraries  also  can  arrange  for 
selling  copies  to  blind  cooks  for  a 
nominal  sum.  The  cookbook  was 
published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress with  funds  from  a  congres- 
sional appropriation. 
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AGED  BLIND  MAN  ACCUSES 
LAWYER  IrV  STOCK  DEAL 

Led  to  the  witness  stand  by  a  court  officer,  George  W. 
Thompson,  aged  blind. wan,  of  Pearl  st.,  Charlestown,  testified 
yesterday  in  Superior  court,  before  Chief  Justice  Hall,  that  h* 
had  drawn  $500  from  his  life  savings  to  buy  stock  offered  by- 
Thomas  J.  Meehan,  an  attorney,  and  that  Meehan  refused  t* 
refund  the  money  when  he  asked  him  to  do  so. 
Thompson    alleges    that    Meehan  <» 


gave  him  165  shares  of  Massachu 
setts  Generator  Oil  Co.  stock,  and 
asked  him  to  give  him  $500  for 
"safe  keeping"  telling  him  that  in 
no  time  the  stock  would  be  worth 
$80,000,  and  "put  him  on  Easy  Street 
the  rest  of  his  life." 


f  Blind  women  all  over  the" 
ccointrycannow  have  a 
cookbook  oi  Their  own, 
something  they  have  need- 
ed for  a  longtime.  Aunt 
SaaAtf'f  Radio  Recipes, 
puWammtwo  years  ago  by 
the  1J.  fjB-  Department  of 
Agriculture-  (now  out  of 
print)  has  been  reproduced 
in  Braille,  thus  becoming 
the  first  cookbook  to  be 
press  printed  for  those  who 
cannot  see.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  buy  copies  at  50 
cents  each  can  make  ar- 1 
rangements  through  their 
nearest  library.  The  De- 
partment has  none  for  sale.; 


Mrs.  Helen  Cushing,  Thompson* 
house-keeper,  who  has  been  hla 
"sight"  for  over  eight  years,  testi- 
fied she  was  present  on  these  occa- 
sions  and  warned  Thompson  of  th* 
deal.  The  case  was  continued  until 
Monday. 


L^rmi   MJss      TTc-m      

BLIND  SINGER  MEMORIZES 
NEARLY  THOUSAND  SONGS 

SAN  FRANCISCO.— (AP)  —  The 
handicap  of  blindness  which  almost 
invariably  sharpens  other  faculties 
has  enabled  Pearl  Byrd,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco girl,  to  memorize  over  200  radio 
programs.  ' 

As  accompanist  and  soprano  for  six- 
blind  singers  she  committed  to  mem- 
ory not  onlv  her  own  parts  but  also 
those  of  other  singers.  The  group 
h-s  b"°n  "*i  th"  ?"•  fnu^  v"*rs  and 
Miss  Byrd's  memorized  compositions 
now  total  nearly  a  thousand.  y 
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THRILL  STORIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


Kind    They    Enjoy    Most, 
Says  Librarian 


LONDON,  Sept.  20  (UP)— Even  the 
blind  are  wildly  fond  of  mystery  novels 
and  detective  "thritiers,"  according  to 
officials  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  who  have  just  announced 
the  details  of  an  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment for  a  uniform  type  for  all  Braille 
books.  It  means  that  American  and 
English  blind  persons  henceforth  will 
enjoy  a  wider  range  of  books  from 
which    to   select. 

Detective     stories,     Amej  rime 

stories,    will    be    the    chief    Importation 
of  Braille  books   into  England,   it  is  ex- 
pected.    Library  officials  say  that  I  : 
readers   have  a  great    vari<  tstes, 

but  detective  stories  are  the  most  popu- ! 
lar. 

Three   blind  American   delegates   trav- 
eled to  London   to  arrange  the  final  de- 
It.    B.    Irwin,    executive    director] 
of     (he     American     Federation     for    the  i 
Blind:    G.    F,    Meyer,    president.    Ameri- 
can    Association    of     Workers    for     the  ! 
Blind,    and    L.    W.    Rodenberg,    Illinois] 
School  for  the  Blind. 


XAXm  UtTWtt  1U  LfcAD 

BUND  HERE  TODAY 


The  blirjd  offered  to  lead  the  blind 
in  BBne  JBluff  tiday. 

Itf  occulted  at  Fifth  and  Main.  A 
blifld  white  man,  aoout  the  age  of  75, 
arrived  in  Pine  Bluff  yesterday  and 
through  singing  and  selling  pencils 
has  '£>een  taking  in  an  occasional 
nickel  or  dime. 

This  morning  as  he  sang  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  Blind  John, 
Negro,  singer,  who  long  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  Pine  Bluff,  walked 
up  to  where  the  white  blind  man 
was  standing,  and  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  offered  to  -take  the 
white  man  "anywhere  in  Pine  Bluff 
you  want  to  go." 

The  story  of  the  meeting  was  told 
to  a  representative  of  The  Commer- 
cial by  a  member  of  the  police  force 
who  heard  the  conversation. 

The  white  man  thanked  the  col- 
ored man  and  Blind  John  walked  off, 
finding  his  way  with  the  cane  he  has 
carried  for  many  years. 
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Blind  and  Invalid  Citizens  May 
Vote  Without  Involved  Red  Tape 


Hind  persons  may  vote  at  the 
serin  !ll  uln»i«niifi!«!RJiember,  Wil- 
•  iam  Barber,  county  clerk,  pointed 
out  Friday.  Judging  from  previews 
years,  it  is  expected  that  between 
40  and  50  blind  persons  will  cast 
their  ballots  in  Pueblo  county  this 
fall. 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  a 
blind  voter  to  be  accompanied  by 
two  election  officials,  of  opposite 
political  parties,  when  voting,  but 
now  a  relative  may  mark  as  the 
blind  person  directs. 


Under  the  provisions  of  a  law 
which  Barber  was  instrumental  in 
securing,  invalids  may  also  cast 
their  ballots  without  going  to  the 
polls. 

A  doctor's  certificate,  showing 
that  the  citizen  is  unable  to  visit 
the  polls,  is  sufficient  to  secure  an 
absentee  ballot,  under  the  new  res:- ' 
ulations.  Applications  for  such 
certificates  may  be  secured  at 
Barber's  office  any  time  between 
Oct.  17  and  noon  of  Nov.  7,  the  day 
before   the   election. 


fla.TTtf-n,  N\a  <;s.    alo  b^ 
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BLINDNESS  REUNITES 

rAlR  AFTER  50  YEARS 


Charlie  Sparkes  and  His  Favorite  Dance  Partner 
Meet  Again  in  Braille  Society's  Home 


PERTH,  Western  Australia,  Oct  11  (A.  P.)— Many  years  ago 
whenever  young  Charlie  Sparkes  went  to  a  dance,  he  looked  for  a  girl 
named  Annie.  She  was  pretty  and  graceful,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  with  whom  he  liked  to  dance  so  well. 

Then  he  joined  the  gold  rush  to  the  West.  He  was  never  tn  see 
Annie  again,  for  one  day  a  piece  of  flying  quartz  struck  him  in  the 
eye  and  destroyed  his  sight. 

Charlie  Sparkes,  old  and  blind,  was  sitting  in  the  Bailie  Society's 
Home  the  other  day. 

A  woman  joined  him.     She,  too,  was  blind. 

She  talked  to  him  of  the  days  when  she  was  a  light-hearted  girl, 
50  years  ago.  She  told  him  of  the  dances  she  had  been  to  in  Mel- 
bourne, and  of  a  young  man  she  always  danced  with  there.  "His 
name,"  she  said,  "was  Charlie  Sparkes." 

They  meet  often  now.  They  cannot  see  white  hair  and  wrinkles. 
To  each,  the  other  is  young  and  handsome — gay,  dashing  Charlie 
Sparkes,   and   beautiful  Annie. 


VjEOftlfcj'THE  BLIND  VOTER 

Willi  am  Nelson  Cromwell,  presi- 
dent |f%«e  American  Braille  Press, 
calls  the  country's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  coming  election  makes 
necessary  a  little  special  attention 

There  are  approximately  114,000 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  sight 
and  among  them  there  are,  of  course 
many  thousands  of  intelligent  adults 
who  wish  to  vote  in  the  presidential 
and  state  elections.  Practically  all 
state  laws,  as  Mr.  Cromwell  points 
out,  provide  that  a  blind  voter  may 
have  assistance  when  he  casts  his 
ballot,  either  by  a  friend  or  bv  two 
election  officials  of  opposite  politi- 
cal faiths. 

Here  is  a  point  which  we  should 
not  forget.  Those  of  us  who  have 
friends  who  have  lost  their  eight 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  they  get,  on 
election  day,  the  help  which  will  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  their  priv- 
iliges  as  American  citizens. 


iA/arrrsrer,  M<3SS- ,   P*st_ 
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HELP  THE  BLIND  VOTERW 

"William  Nelson  Cromweij,  president  of  the 
American  Braille  Press,  calls  the  country's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  coming  election 
makes  necessary  a  little  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind. 

There  are  approximately  114,000  Americans 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  among  them 
there  are,  of  course,  many  thousands  of  intel- 
ligent adults  who  wish  to  vote  in  the  presiden- 
tial and  state  elections.  Practically  all  state 
laws,  as  Mr.  Cromwell  points  out,  provide  that 
a  blind  voter  may  have  assistance  when  he 
casts  his  ballot,  either  by  a  friend  or  by  two 
election  officials  of  opposite  political  faiths. 

Here  is  a  point  which  we  should  not  forget. 
Those  of  us  who  have  friends  who  have  lost 
their  sight  ought  to  see  to  it  that  they  set,  on 
election  day,  the  help  which  will  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  privileges  as  American  citi- 
zens. 
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Blind  Gospel  Singer  and  Wife 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   Paul   S.  Duffy,  gospel  singers,  In    their   home.   Mr.   Duffy   has   been  blind   since  boy- 
hood,  yet    lie   and   his   wife   are   among  the   musical   figures  of  the  section. 


BLINDNESS  NO 
BAR  THAREER 

Paul  S.-Duffy,  Who  With 

His    Wife   Is    Gospel 

Singer,  Proves  That 


BRAILLE  READERS 

Worcester  Man  Has  Been 

Active  For  Many  Years 

Though  Sightless 


Living  quietly  in  a  comfortable 
apartment  at  372  Pleasant  street  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Duffy,  gospel 
singers  extraordinary.  Mr.  Duffy  has 
been  blind  since  boyhood.  -  He  has 
never  seen  his  wife  or  either  of  his 
children.  Yet  withal  he  is  an  active 
man  at  varied  affairs.  One  almost 
has  to  tell  you  he  is  unable  to  see 
before    it   is   noticeable. 

Born  in  Moncton,  New  Brunswick, 
he  was  educated  in  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind.  Here  he  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  Braille  system  of 
reading  and  writing  for  blind  per- 
sons. At  the  age  of  15,  he  said,  he 
had  only  one-tenth  perfect  sight  and 
from  then  on  It  faded  until  now  he 
can  hardly  distinguish  daylight  from 
dark. 

Given  Position 

Thirty   years  ago  in  Moncton,   Mr. 


Duffy  approached  the  Baptist  preach- 
er there  and  asked  for  the  job  of 
choirmaster  and  organist.  No  one 
thought  he  could  do  the  work  but 
eventually  he  was  engaged  and  held 
the  position  for  many  years.  In  his 
choir  there  was  a  young  girl  who  was 
regular  in  her  attendance  and  much 
interested  in  the  work. 

"I  took  a  fancy  to  her,"  said  the 
genial  musician,  "and  now  she  is  Mrs. 
Duffy." 

They  were  married  a  year  before 
the  World  War.  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  this  he  was  often 
away  on  long  singing  engagements 
for  months  at  a  time.  They  corre- 
sponded, using  the  Braille  system  of 
raised  letters. 

That  in  brief  is  the  background  of 
one-half  of  this  team  of  gay  singers. 
They  are  not  simply  gospel  singers. 
Before  coming  to  Worcester,  working 
together,  they  had  charge  of  the 
musical  work  in  the  Dudley  Bible 
school  for  three  years.  For  two  years 
he  did  special  work  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Extend    Activities 

Moving  to  Worcester  six  years  ago 
they  broadened  their  activities.  With 
Mrs.  Duffy  as  guide  and  partner,  Mr. 
Duffy  teaches  pianoforte  and  vocal 
singing  in  his  home.  Each  Pall  a 
group  of  pupils  start  their  work  with 
him. 

The  Duffys  have  a  daughter.  Mary 
Emma,  13,  and  a  son.  George,  17. 
both  students  at  Commerce  High 
school. 

The  Duffys  travel  about  filling 
singing  engagements  of  all  kinds. 
Mr.  Duffy  plays  the  guitar,  the  Bal- 
lard horn,  the  pipe  organ  or  the 
piano.  His  wife  plays  The  piano. 
Both  sing.  They  sing  spiritual  hymns 
at  evangelical  services;  they  sing  at 
revivals;  regularly  they  sing  at  the 
Gospel  Tabernacle  on  Main  street, 
Sunday  morning  and  evening.  They 
sing  at  socials. 


Asked  if  they  ever  tried  jazz  songs, 
Mr.  Duffy  replied  in  the  negative. 

"We  wouldn't  have  much  call  to 
»ing  that  type  of  song,"  he  said.  "We 
find  that  all  kinds  of  folk  songs  and 
semi-classical  heart  songs  are  the 
best  to  sing  in  our  work.  More  peo- 
ple like  them  and  they  wear  better." 
Hymns  Favorite 

"I  like  the  old  hymn  singing  per- 
haps the  best,"  he  went  on  with  a 
smile,  "because,  maybe  I  can  sing 
hymns  the  best.  We  all  like  to  do 
what's  easiest  for  us,  I  guess." 

So  they  go  along  together  laugh- 
ing at  life,  this  troubadour  who 
found  his  world  darkened  and  lighted 
it  with  his  own  cheerfulness,  always 
giving  in  full  measure  for  benefits 
received  and  always  in  his  mind  a 
disgust  for  the  "tin  cup"  attitude 
people  so  often  have  for  those  who 
are  blind,  and  his  wife  in  the  back- 
ground helping  him  always. 

Typical  of  his  life,  perhaps  are  the. 
hymns  which  he  likes  to  sing  the 
best:  "Old  Rugged  Cross"  and  "Song 
of  Wonderful  Love."  He  rose  and 
walked  unerringly  into  a  darkened 
bedroom  to  get  the  music  of  Robert 
Harkness'  "I  Am   With  You." 

"These  are  always  received  the 
most  favorably."  he  said  as  an 
evangelical  hymnal  was  produced. 
The  inquiring  reporter  thumbed  the 
book  idly,  for  the  interview  was  at  an 
end. 

A  few  hymns  from  the  front 
"composed  by  P.  S.  Duffy"  caught 
the  eye. 

"A  relative  of  yours?"  he  was 
asked.  "Oh,  there  are  a  few  songs  in 
that  book  that  I  composed  myself 
some  years  ago,"  came  the  answer. 
A  mere  matter  of  some  published 
musical  compositions  had  been  left 
out  of  the  story  completely. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An     Invention    That     Makes     It 

Possible    for    Anyone    to    Learn 

to  Write    Braille. 


Braille  Pocket  Slate 


Johnstown,  Penna. 

MANY  persons  whose  sight  has 
become  impaired  doubtless 
would  gladly  take  advantage 
of  the  ordinary  Braille  slates  in  com- 
mon use  by  the  blind  for  writing  the 
Braille  system,  if  they  could  begin  to 
do  so  at  once.  With  this  in  mind, 
Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Johnstown  has 
invented  a  new  type  of  Braille  pocket 
slate  by  which  he  hopes  to  win  the 
interest  of  these  nonreadcrs  of 
Braille  through  a  device  incorpo- 
rated in  the  slate  by  which  the  blind 
may  write  with  a  pencil. 

Mr.    Brown  believes  that   anyone 

who    has    previously    been    able    to 

write   when   his   eyesight  was   good 

could  begin  to  utilize  his  new  slate 

at    once    for    pencil    writing,    and 

through  the  facility  in  writing  thus 

gained,  he  Relieves  that  many  would 

;  thereby  be  led  to  inquire   into  the 

1  possibilities  of  learning  Braille,  and 

would  learn  the  system.  It  has  been 

I  said    that    the    adult    blind    cannot 

I  learn   Braille   readily.    Mr.  Brown's 

|  experience  points  to  the  contrary,  as 

he    learned    the    Braille    system    in 

three  weeks,  in  spite  of  his  years. 

The  pocket  slate  invented  by  Mr. 
Brown  provides  a  grooved  channel 
in  which  the  blind  may  write 
script.  It  also  provides  the  row  of 
cells  common  to  Braille  slates.-  The 
plate  carrying  the  cells  is  hinged, 
so  that  it  may  be  turned  back  to 
permit  the  Braille  writer  to  read 
what  has  been  written  even  to  the 
last  line  while  the  paper  is  still  in 
the  slate. 
Speaking    of    his    invention,    Mr. 


Brown  says  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  Braille  carbon  copies  of  in- 
voices he  had  previously  typed,  in 
order  to  keep  his  business  records 
In  like  manner  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  have  the  title  of  his  Braille 
records  written  with  pencil  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sheet.  Hence  the  grooved 
space  for  writing  script  was  laade  a 
part  of  the  new  slate,  because 
needed  in  his  business. 

The  inventor  claims  for  his  slate 
greater  accuracy,  speed,  and  conven- 
ience in  writing  Braille  and  script. 
Referring  to  the  illustrations,  the 
space  bar,  which  extends  the  entire 
width  of  the  slate  just  above  the 
Braille  cells,  is  operated  by  a  slight 
downward  pressure,  moving  the 
paper  forward  much  as  it  is  propelled 
in  the  typewriter.  This  device  is  pro- 
vided with  a  reverse  or  back  spacer, 
and  by  turning  the  slate  over,  char- 
acters brailled  in  error  may  be 
pressed  out  and  corrected. 

The  slate  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cabinet,  the  hing3d 
portion  of  the  cabinet  providing  a 
place  for  paper  sheets,  and  also  for 
protecting  the  brailled  sheet  from 
pressure  when  brailling  both  sides. 
A  slot  in  the  metal  cell  plate  permits 
each  sheet  to  be  perforated  for  bind- 
ing purposes. 

Many  of  the  blind  who  have  not 
yet  learned  the  Braille  system  will 
welcome  this  new  slate  for  script 
writing,  and  in  many  instances 
doubtless  this  will  give  impulse  to  a 
desire  to  learn  the  system  of  writing 
for  which  the  invention  was  pri- 
marily intended. 
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Blind  Girl  J5,  Is  Made  Happier  When 
TolicePresent  Her  Police  Dog  Pup 


A'« 


e  Phillips  Plans  to  Have  Animal  Trained 
to    Lead    Her   in    Safety    Through 
Streets ;  She  Loves  Pets. 


IT-  T~$e*v.it,ir- 


By  DAN  T.  KELLIHER. 

The  world  seemed  brighter  Monday  to  Alice  Phillips,  15  years  old, 
5246  St.   John  avenue. 

Alice  is  a  daughter  of  C.  W.  Phillips,  a  grocer  at  103  North  Hardesty 
avenue.  When  she  was  11  years  old  she  was  in  the  eighth  grade  at 
school  and  was  looking  forward  to  her  entrance  in  high  school. 

Then  she  was  stricken  with  scarlet  fever.  Her  eyes  became  af- 
fected, and,  despite  the  efforts  of  specialists,  she  lost  her  sight.  Now, 
for  four  years,  she  has  been  blind. 


O.  Prather,  desk  clerk,  took  the 
:  puppies  into  the  station.  Prather, 
|  who  raises  bird  dogs,  took  the 
puppies  to  his  home,  5415  Highland 
avenue.  A  newspaper  story  told 
about  it. 

Mrs.  Prather,  meanwhile,  had  ob- 
tained nursing  bottles,  and  began 
'feeding  the  puppies.  They  gained 
strength.  Telephone  calls  were  re- 
ceived at  the  Prather  home  from 
persons  who  wanted  to  give  the 
puppies  homes. 

One  man  called  and  told  Prather 
of  Alice's  love  for  dogs.  He  re- 
quested that  one  of  the  puppies  be 
given  to  her.  Other  calls  came 
from  Merriam,  Kas.,  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  other  suburban  localities. 
A  farmer  drove  here  from  Nevada. 
Mo.,  to  make  application  for  one  of 
the  puppies. 

Sunday  Mr.  Prather  went  to  the 
Phillips  home  and  told  Alice  he 
wanted  her  to  spend  the  day  at  his 
home.  When  she  arrived  there,  she 
found  Sergeant  Cassidy  and  his 
son,  Johnnie,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
other   persons. 

Following  dinner  at  the  Prather 
home,  little  Johnnie  Cassidy  pre- 
sented Alice  with  one  of  the  pup- 
pies. Now  Alice  plans  to  have  the 
dog  trained  to  lead  her  through  the 
streets — to  serve  as  eyes  for  her. 

Miss  Phillips  has  taken  four  les- 
sons   in    Braille.    Her    ambition  is 


POLICIES  PROPOSED  TO 
INSURE  AGAINST  BLINDNESS 


For  the  first  time  In  the  'HISlory  of 
insurance  it  will  be  possible  to  insure 
against  blindness  as  a  separate  in- 
demnity, according  to  plans  being- 
made  by  a  group  of  life  insurance 
men.  Under  the  proposed  system  an 
association  will  issue  policies  protect- 
ing the  holders  against  loss  of  aight 
in  either  or  both  eyes,  and  these  poli- 
cies -will  be  underwritten  by  a  life  in- 
surance company,  -whose  name  has  not 
been  announced. 

Although  loss  of  eyesight  has  been 
covered  under  health  and  accident  In- 
surance in  the  past,  protection  against 
this  hazard  has  never  before  been 
available  as  a  separate  form  of  insur- 
ance. Under  the  present  plans  of  the 
group  sponsoring  the  project  \\\PTf 
will  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  cause 
of  blindness. 


to  become  the  author  of  a  book,  or 
to  write  news  stories.  She  has  two 
sisters,  Edith.  17,  and  Lorna,  13. 
who  attend  Northeast  high  school, 
and  a  brother,  Omar,  11.  Her  baby 
sister  is  Bonnie,  5. 

Others  who  were  given  the  re- 
maining three  dogs  were  Allan 
Shipman,  2,  9101  Independence 
road;  Margaret  Tyner,  4032  Agnes 
avenue,  and  Neil  H.  Ward,  4216  the 
Paseo. 

In  the  few  short  years  she  had 
been  able  to  see,  Alice  had  read 
everything  she  could  find  pertain- 
ing to  dogs.  She  loved  them.  When 
her  sight  was  destroyed,  her  love 
for  dogs  increased. 

She   Has  Police  Dog. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  aware  of  her 
daughter's  affection  for  dogs,  read 
stories  concerning  them,  written  by 
the  best  authors.  But  Alice  never 
had  owned  a  dog  until  Sunday. 
Now  she  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  police  dog,  given  to  her  by  the 
police  of  the  Country  Club  station. 

It  all  came  about  in  this  way. 

On  October  8,  the  men  on  duty  at 
the  Country  Club  station,  saw  a 
gunny  sack  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  station.  Investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  sack  contained  four 
police  puppies.  Someone  who  did 
not  love  dogs  as  Alice  did,  had 
tossed  them  out  of  a  passing  motor 
car. 

Sergt.  Edward  J.  Cassidy  and  R. 
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Don  Marquis 

Stricken  Blind 


New  York,  Oct.  31  (A.P.)— Don  Marquis, 
humorist,  author,  and  at  one  time  col- 
umnist on  the  New  York  Sun,  was  strick- 
en blind  last  Thursday  night  and  today 
his  condition  had  improved  only  to  the 
extent  that  he  can  distinguish  between 
red  and  green.  The  attack  came  upon 
him  while  he  was  at  the  Players  Club. 
He  had  been  working  for  several  weeks 
on  the  casting  and  rehearsal  of  a  play. 
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Football  Coach  Though  Blind 


Though  totail>  nnno  Daniel  Hurie.v  1/ left »  is  trainer  and  assistant  coach 
of  St.  Marys  ("olle*st  inuinab  squad  lone  of  the  strongest  in  California. 
A  chiropractoi   n;       Hrfv:  mi i  lej ;  is  shown  treating  the  injured  arm 

of   Waynt    r       .     .     i    i     :»t,.   Majys  grid  stars.    The  blind  coach's 

keen  sense  of  bearing  oeniuts  mm  to,  follow  the  davins  durine  oractice. 
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Hart's  New  Company  Issues 
.    Special  Policy  on  Blindness 

Hugh  D.  Hart,  former  vice  president  p 
of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  has  organ- 
ized  the  Blind  Assurance  Association  ( 
of  TV  i  liiiiijliiii,  *■»!'  <1>y  »f  imliiili'  he  is 
president.  The  company  proposes  to 
insure  against  (blindness  from  any 
cause  for  a  single  premium  of  $100, 
the  insurance  to  be  underwritten  b3r 
a  life  company. 

The  Beacon  Mutual  Casualty  of 
Chicago,  which  inaugurated  a  blind- 
ness insurance  plan  two  years  ago, 
has  just  reinsured  its  outstanding 
business  in  the  Pacific  States  Life  of 
Hollywood.  The  plan  provides  for  a 
premium  of  $2  for  the  first  year  and 
$1    each   year   thereafter. 
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Blind  Find  Protection 

in  Sensation  of  F4a 

'W^h  ls  the  agency  that  prev<  nts 
lillnqteeople  from  running  into  objects 
in|  ttteir  path,  according  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  Better  Vision  Institute.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Dolansky, 
a  blind  Polish  scientist,  published  in 
the  quarterly  printed  for  the  blind  in 
braille,  prove  that  a  sensation  akin 
to  fear  affects  the  thousands  of  hair 
follicles  which  cover  the  face  and  body, 
says  the  bulletin,  and  causes  the  feel- 
ing of  tingling  that  a  blind  person  has 
when  he  approaches  an  object  unex- 
pectedly. This  reflex  only  occurs  when 
the  blind  person  is  not  consciously 
aware  that  he  is  in  danger.  The  con 
tracting  of  the  hair  follicles  is  some- 
thing like  the  bristling  of  a  cat  at- 
tacked by  a  dog,  or  of  a  horse  which 
has  smelled  a  wolf. 

"These  who  still  have  the  use  of 
their  eyes  are  without  this  sixth 
sense,"  continues  the  bulletin.  "Four 
out  of  ten  of  them  do  not  even  have 
the  common  sense  to  know  that  their 
eyes  themselves  need  assistance!' 


tiavtimUr    3/93A 

^AVilliam  J.  McKeever,  Republi- 
c\n}  Mr.  McKeever,  who  is  53  years 
ma,  is  blind,  is  New  England  rep- 
resentative of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  was  former 
superintendeent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  for  the  Blind,  and 
has  been  present  daily  at  all  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  for  the 
past  seven  years,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  blind.  He  has 
been  a  prominent  advocate  of  old 
age  insurance,  and  is  regarded 
as  favorable  toward  labor.  All 
those  who  know  him  are  reputed 
to  speak  highly  of  him. 

Mr.  McKeever  favors  reduction 
in  the  salaries  of  elective  office- 
holders and  of  state  employees  re- 
ceiving over  J2000  a  year.  He  fa- 
vors a  general  sales  tax,  favors 
retention  of  the  county  and  the 
county  truant  school,  opposes  a 
dole  but  in  its  stead  advocates 
public  improvements  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed,  such 
improvements  to  be  financed  by  a 
bond  issue  to  be  repaid  after  this 
emergency  has  fifflfflflftinWi ■  ■■■' 
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BUND  MAN  GIVES 
HOME  FOR  BLIND 

Q. 

Another  Portion  of  Estate 
Goes  to  Hospital  to 
Combat  Blindness 


KOLLAR  WILL  AIDS 
KANSAS  CITY  CHARITY 


Because  a  successful  Kansas  City 
business  man,  whose  own  sight  was 
dimming  into  darkness  in  his  later 
years,  had  a  profound  sympathy  for 
others  similarly  affected,  excavation 
for  a  fireproof  Catherine  Hale  Home 
for  Blind  Women  has  been  started  in 
that  city.  The  construction  of  a  new 
fireproof  building,  just  beginning  at 
2918  Tracy  avenue,  was  made  possible 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Hiram  Kollar, 
who  left  a  $250,000  estate  in  trust  for 
the  blind.  Two-thirds  of  that  estate 
went  to  the  Kansas  City  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  one-third  to  Mercy 
Hospital,  the  income  from  the  money 
to  go  to  those  beneficiaries  for  20  years, 
after  which  period  they  should  receive 
the  principal. 

FINANCES  A  LONG  CAMPAIGN 

The  association's  part  of  the  fund, 
it  was  specified,  should  be  used  for 
erecting  or  purchasing  buildings  to  be 
used  by  blind  persons.  The  hospital's 
share  was  to  x>2  expended  in  attempting 
to  prevent  blindness. 

Mr.  Kollar,  who  had  engaged  in  the 
livestock  business,  died  in  1921. 

Strangely  enough,  the  active  Kansas 
City  business  man  who  is  in  charge  01 
the  disbursements  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment once  knew  the  darkness  of 
blindness.  He  is  Garrett  A.  Walsh,  who 
gives  time  from  his  Insurance  and 
surety  bond  business  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  association's  building  com- 
mittee. Several  years  ago  his  sight 
became  impaired,  but  it  was  restored  by 
an  operation. 

It  is  with  funds  made  available  from 
the   Kollar   will  that  the   Kansas  City 


U. 


Association  for  the  Blind  will  carry  its 
building  development  to  completion. 
The  association  operates  the  Catherine 
Hale  Home  for  Blind  Women.  In  1919 
the  association  bought  one  of  the  first 
houses  which  had  been  built  in  the 
Troost  Park  district,  using  fund; 
obtained  in  a  tag  day  solicitation,  and 
established  the  home  in  it.  Recentlj 
that  rather  old  and  nonfireproof  resi- 
dence has  been  razed.  It  was  on  the 
•ground  so  cleared  that  excavation  foi 
the  fireproof  building  began. 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL   PROBLEM 

Alonzo  H.  Gentry,  architect,  has  de- 
signed for  the  association  a  structure 
intended  particularly  to  accommodate 
persons  deprived  of  sight.  It  will  have 
short  corridors;  stairs  with  wide  treads, 
in  most  cases  in  straight  flights,  and 
with  double  hand  rails.  Variance  in 
floor  levels  will  be  avoided. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  living 
room,  convertible  sun  room  and  out- 
door lounging  terrace,  kitchen,  dining 
rcom  and  invalids'  room.  Bedrooms  will 
occupy  the  area  of  the  two  upper  floors, 
each  of  which  will  have  a  sitting  room. 
All  will  be  rooms  with  double  exposure 
and  there  will  be  enough  of  them  to 
accommodate  20  residents  and  the  per- 
sons necessary  to  serve  them.  That  will 
represent  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  home. 

The  exterior  has  been  designed  in  the 
late  Georgian  or  Regency  style,  one  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  ornamentation. 
Walls  will  be  of  colonial  red  brick  trim- 
med in  white.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  about  $30,000.  This  is 
not  the  first  instance  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation has  used  funds  available  from 
the  bequest  to  obtain  a  building  for 
blind  persons.  From  that  source  came 
the  broom  factory  at  1837  Madison 
avenue  which  the  association  operates, 
employing  blind  men  as  workers  and 
enabling  them  to  be  self-supporting.  An 
expenditure  of  about  $25,000  was  made 
there.  •      _,.   . 

The  Catherine  Hale  Home  for  Blind 
Woman  is  named  for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hale, 
who  has  worked  a  score  of  years  in  the 
interest  of  the  sightless. 
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BLIND,  BUT  ENJOYS 
'GREAT  EXPOSITION 

Although  he  wa*  forced  to  "see" 
with  hit  sensitive  finger  tips,  because 
he  is  blind,  Emil  Schoener,  of  2  Vic- 
tory Lane,  East  Dedham,  had  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  visit  at  the  Pros- 
perity Exposition  yesterday.  He  was 
much  impressed  by  tke  Post's  exhibit 
and  followed  an  explanation  of  the 
method  of  making  up  a  "form"  by 
running  his  fingers  over  the  type 
faces.  His  name  was  then  set  up  on 
the  linotype  machine  and  he  received 
a  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  cast  on 
a  piece  of  metal  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
square,  on  the  monotype  machine  on 
exhibition. 


8r*rAT4-n)M<3SS.,  F-n-rer  Arise 
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.  That  the  divine  prerogative  of  I 
man,  the  popular  vote,  did  not 
lack  exercise  Tuesday  was  evident  ] 
to  all  who  visited  the  polls  from  , 
6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  during  the  day. 
The  biggest  vote  in  years  and  the 
greatest  interest  in  years  drew  the 
lame  and  the  blind,  the  aged  and 
the  sick  to  the  polling  places  of 
the  city.  All  were  orderly,  all 
were  earnest,  all  were  conscienti- 
ous in  their  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hour.  And  everybody 
came — everybody  who  possibly 
could,  came  through  the  rain  and 
the  cold  to  cast  his  vote. 

Several  Blind  Voters. 

At  ward  1,  precinct  D,  several 
blind  voters  came  before  the  tellers 
and  were  duly  taken  care  of.  George 
Rogers  of  23  Silver  road,  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  of  that  precinct,  was 
an  early  voter. 
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Coolidge's  Blind 

Preacher  Passes 


Duluth,  Minn.,  Nov.  9  (A.P.)— -The  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  seventy-two.  blind  Presby- 
terian minister  whose  services  at  Brule. 
Wis.,  in  the  summer  of  1928.  were  at- 
tended by  former  President  Coolidge.  died 
at  a  Duluth  hospital  after  a  lengthy  ill- 
ness. 

For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Taylor  was  in 
the  pulpit,  most  of  the  time  preaching  to 
small  communities  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. While  working-  in  a  wholesale  house 
in  Duluth  he  lost  his  eyesight.  But  that 
did  not  keep  him  from  his  Sunday  serv- 
ices. With  the  aid  of  a  Braille  system 
Bible,  with  characters  raised  so  his  fln- 
srers  might  find  what  his  eyes  did  not  see, 
he  was  able  to  carry  on  with  his  preaching. 

Taylor  preached  on  alternate  Sundays 
at  Iron  River.  Wis. 

The  Crossroads  Church,  the  closest 
one  to  the  summer  White  House,  had  a 
capacity  of  100,  which  was  ample  to  ac- 
commodate the  community  of  200  per- 
sons. 
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APPEAL  IN  INTEREST 

OF    BLIND    READERS 


Editor  Every  Evening: 

"Blindaid,"  from  being  a  one-man 
service  in  distributing  Braille -print 
literature  to  the  blind,  has  expanded, 
thanks  to  leading  dailies  throughout 
the  country,  until  it  has  a  number  of 
collaborators  and  reaches  readers  in 
18  states. 

While  asking  your  readers  to  send 
in  the  addresses  of  blind  persons 
reading  Grade  11-2  Braille  print,  it 
also  asks  the  co-operation  of  more 
Braille  writers.  It  sends  the  paper 
and  the  material  to  be  copied,  and 
where  necessary  pays  the  postage  on 
the  copied  material. 

"Blindaid"  is  endorsed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
Mathilda  Ziegler  Foundation  and 
other  institutions  for  the  blind. 

I  took  up  this  work  in  thankfulness 
for  the  fact  that  while  nearing  83 
years  of  age  I  can  read  the  finest 
print  without  glasses,  hence  feel  in 


duty  bound  to  do  something  for  those 
deprived  of  sight. 

ROBERT  GRIMSHAW. 
(A  Former  Wilmingtonian.) 
775  Westminster  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10. 


fltrcsrer,   M*ss.t   PeS-r 


Aged  Blind  Veteran 

Gives  Aid  at  Fire 


Walter  Eaton,  87  year  old  blind  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War,  stood  guard 
over  a  closet  in  his  home  at  14  Lin- 
coln Square  late  yesterday  afternoon 
and  refused  to  permit  any  one  to 
open  the  door  behind  which  a  fire  had 
started  until  he  knew  firemen  were 
on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Eaton  smelled  smoke  and 
traced  it  to  the  closet.  His  cries  of 
"fire"  were  heard  in  Lincoln  Square, 
and  someone  turned  in  an  alarm 
from  Box  51. 

Mr.  Eaton  lives  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  apartment  building.  The  fire 
did  but  little  damage.  Deputy  Fire 
Chief  Henry  L.  Douglass  said  that 
searching  the  closet  with  a  naked  light 
caused  the   fire. 

False  alarms  were  pulled  last  night 
from  Box  281,  Ward  and  Taylor 
Streets  at  8.10  and  from  Box  545, 
Normal  Institute,  Plantation  Street. 
at  11.50. 

A  boys  clubhouse  attached  to  a 
one-story  building  at  242  Grafton 
Street,  was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly 
before  10  last  night.  Frederick  North 
conducts  a  market  in  the  one-story 
building  which  is  owned  by  Walker 
Armington. 
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THANKSGIVING 

TO  BE  MARKED 

BYPYTHIANS 

Grand  Lodge  to  Hold  Ser- 

rice  in  Hyde  Park 

Church 


FREDERICK   9.  ATWOOD 
Supreme  Prelate 

liana  of  this  domain  are  te 
enjoy  a  unique  distinction  in  their 
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!  Thanksgiving  eieri 
that  Rev.  Chellis  V.  Smith,  grand 
chancellor,  is  pastor  of  the  Firot 
Baptist  church  in  Hyde  Park.  Sun- 
day evening,  Nov.  20,  a  service  is 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Knights  of 
Pythias  in  the  grand  chancellor's 
church  at  7  o'clock.  ' 

The  address  of  the  evening  will 
be  delivered  by  Frederick  S.  At- 
wood  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  su- 
preme .prelate  of  the  supreme  lodge. 
Although  blind,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  west. 
He  is  also  an  author  of  note.  Su- 
preme Rep.  Harlan  P.  Knight,  well 
known  lecturer,  will  also  speak,  as 
well  as  Joseph 'E.  Warner,  vice 
chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts 
grand  lodge. 

He  will  be  accompanied  hy  the 
entire  board  of  grand  officers. 
Mrs.  Grace  Oatman,  grand  chief  of 
the  Pythian  Sisters  and  members 
of  the  board;  Elmer  W.  Woodside, 
royal  vizer  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem 
temple,  D.  0.  K.  K.  and  the  temple 
divan;  Bertha  Nelson,  Rane  of  Bos- 
ton Santha;  Nomads  of  AvrudaWt, 
and  the  divan  members,  will  also 
attend.  Robert  H.  Hall,  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Uniform  Ran,  will 
be  in  command  of  the  detachment 
from  the  military  department. 


iUrriS  .  Ok  la.        /Jews         _ 
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BABY'S    BLINBftUiPfl     ■■»J4te 

/  *  IS  BASIS  OF  SUIT 

■  S  ________  , 

Rofieiv  Edward  LaOrone,  infant 
son  of  Mrs.  Helen  LaGrone  of  this 
city,  yesterday  filed  suit  in  district 
court,  through  his  mother  as  next 
friend,  seeking  $100,000  ^d^mages 
from  the  Okmulgee  Clinic,  UsV,  in- 
dividual members,  or  partners,  ajid 
Dr.  W,  W.  Stark,  personally,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clinic. 

The  suit  was  brought  as  a  result, 
the  petition  said,  of  the  infant  havir 
lost    his    eyesig-ht    shortly    after    hjs 
birth,  July  25,  1931,  in  the  city  hos- 
pital here. 

The  attorney  for  the  baby  /  is 
Gamer  Smith  of  Oklahoma  Gftty, 
widely  known  throughout  the  s/ate. 
— Tuesday's  Okmulgee  Times.  / 


Bo  st an  Mass^TranscnpT 
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Blind  Should  Learn 
Business  Sense 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Nov.  19 — In  a  book  trac- 
ing the  hardships  and'  handicaps  of  the 
blind  from  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  a 
University  of  California  educator,  Dr. 
Richard  Slayton  French,  states  that  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  blind  is  i 
business  sense.  Commercial  training  o>- 
commercial  orientation  should  go  hand  in! 
hand  with  training  in  a  trade  or  craft, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  French,  who  is 
principal  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  as  well  as  lecturer  in  education  at 
j  the  University  of  California  here. 

In  his  just  published  book,  "From 
Homer  to  Helen  Keller,"  Dr.  French  ex- 
plains that  this  training  should  teach  the 


blind  the  necessity  of  strict  business  deal- 
ing and  honesty  in  all  relations  of  a 
commercial  nature.  Every  blind  child 
ought    to    have  this   training,    regardless 

i  of  what  his  vocation  may  be.  The  train- 
ing need  not,  however,  be  devoted  to  the 
special  processes  of  bookkeeping,  ac- 
counting,    banking     and     the    study     of 

j  credits. 

Lack  of  business  sense  in  the  blind  ln\ 

■  part  of  or  related  to  their  lack  of  the 
larger    sense    of    reality.      The    lack    of 

■  business  sense  is  apt  to  lead  them  into 
wild  schemes  that  have  no  basis  in  real- 
ity. Dr.  French  found. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  French  suggests  thai 
a  thorough  commercial  course  might 
show  which  are  the  "rare  few"  among  the 
blind  who  are  really  fitted  for  salesman- 
ship and  shopkeeping. 


Blind  Pupils  Taught 


lose: 

Ime.~£ina  Lichtrr.an,  who  iirs  been 
misj*af  director  of  the  Master  Insti- 
«rte/  or^floerich  Museum.  Riverside 
Driife,  ii^New  York  City,  for  the  lp'  ; 
tenfyears.  has  instructed  hundreds  of 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  music. 

She  tries  to  open  a  new  world  to 
them  by  making  them  icel  the  emo- 
tions and  see  the  pictures  that  the 
composer  Waf  experiencing  when  Ir 
createdi  his  ii'Usic. 

If  blind  children  learn  this  way,  it 
broadens  their  world,  she  says.  Other- 
wise, mechanics  are  as  much  in  their 
way  as  chairs  and  tables  when  they 
are  roaming  through  a  strange  room. 
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HstVnks  messages,  written 
with  V  steel  stiletto,  are  ge4«g..out 
of  Piatt  to  l*]ir|fi  wai'  veterans — 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Clay  ft.  Steven- 
son,  on  the  three  certified  Brail- 
lists  in  Kansas.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
has  been  interested  in  learning 
the  Braille  system  for  some  time 
and  has  recently  received  her  cer- 
tificate in  this  work.  '  The  other 
two  certified  Braillists  in  Kansas 
are  Miss  Lulu  Wheatley  of  Saw- 
yer and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Ross  of  Abi- 
lene. Mrs.  Stevenson  is  now  on- 
gaged  in  transcribing  the  book, 
"The  Circus  Menagerie,"  animal 
stories  for  children,  into  Braille 
and  when  she  has  it  completed 
will  present  it  to  the  state '  school 
for  the  blind  at  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas. The  Christmas  messages  in 
Braille  are  being  done  by  Mrs. 
Stevenson  for  the  Auxiliary  of  the 
American   Legion. 

Learning  to  transcribe  into 
Braille  so  the  blind  may  read  by 
touching  the  pin  pricks  on  paper 
is  hard  work.  There  are  2,032  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States 
who  are  doing  the  work.  They 
receive  no  pay.  They  work  alone. 
No  acclaim  greets  them  as  each 
volume  is  finished.  Using  a  sti- 
letto   and   a    small    metal      punch- 


board,  the  Braillist  transcribes  any 
book  which  is  desired.  The  print- 
ing seems  complicated  to  the  nov- 
ice. Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  in 
the  Braille  system  is  made  by  a 
combination  of  from  one  to  six 
dots,  punched  in  a  set  relation 
through  little  slits  on  the  punch- 
board.  In  addition,  the  transcrib- 
er must  learn  to  print  his  letters 
backward,  in  order  to  produce  his 
dots  correctly  on  the  right  side 
of  the  paper. 
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Movies  for  the  Blind 
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As  much  as  this  city  has  read  and 
delighted  m  James  Saxon  Childers' 
From  Siam  to  Suez,"  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Birmingham  quite  realizes 
the  vogue  and  applause  the  book 
has  obtained  all  over  the  land. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  knowing  a 
man  too  well  to  know  how  far  he 
goes.  Exampling  how  far  "Jimmy" 
Childers  goes  with  his  latest  work 
is  word  from  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
his  publishers,  that  permission  has 
been  ^granted  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the_£er- 
kins  Institution  to"  have  "From 
Siam  to  Suez"  printed  in  Braiile 
For  reading  by  the  blind.  The  book 
is  one  of  a  few  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


MEINERT  AND  HIS  CHART  OF  THEATRES  FOR  THE  B 


LIND 


Seeing  isn't  essential  to  believing  to  5,000  persons,  who 
are  entertained  at  Brooklyn  movie  houses  weekly  through 
the  generosity  of  local  theatre  proprietors. 


Time  was  when  the  movies  were  a  pleasure  denied  to  the 
blind,  but  all  this  was  changed  by  the  introduction  of  talking 
pictures.  Arthur  Meinert,  social  service  director  of  the  Ex. 
change  for  the  Blind,  reasoned  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  patient 
guide  and  the  exercise  of  pictorial  imagination,  powerfully 
developed  in  those  so  afflicted,  blind  movie  fans  should  "see" 
as  well  as  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 


Almost  every  theatre  in  the  borough  now  sends  Meinert 
tickets  for  distribution  among  those  listed  in  the  blind  di- 
rectory and  hundreds  of  others  ferreted  out  by  local  boy 
scouts  and  girl  scouts. 


And  Meinert  believes  that  very  little  of  the  charm  of 
the  theatre  is  lost  upon  the  blind.  "The  blind  accept  the 
descriptions  of  their  guides,"  he  says,  "and  then  exaggerate 
them  in  their  minds.  And  get  a  greater  thrill,  as  a  result, 
than  other  people  do." 


You  might  doubt  this  last,  but  Meinert  knows  whereof 
he  speaks,  for  he  has  been  sightless  for  years. 
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For  Blind,  Deaf  to  Play 


Buffet  Top,  Rules  on  Tables,  Sconn-g  Devices  and 
Card  Dealing  Machines  Are  Late  Innovations. 

All  $ie  'wijld,  apparently,  is  catering  to  the  greatest  American  indoor 
sport,  brfage. 

Illustrating  the   universal  interest  now   shown  in  the  game,  there  are 
braille  caflds  fdJj^he  blind,  holders  for  the  cards  for  one-armed  players.  There 
are  sets  of  little  ivory  d>cs  for  the  deaf  to  bid  with,  the  trick  being  to  lay 
down   the    heart,    diamond,    spade    or- 
club  to  name  the  suit  you  choose  and 
then  you  raise  your  fingers  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  the  bid. 


century  they  were  made  of  gold  or  silver 
The  ancient  Romans  used  to  gild  and 
paint  theirs.  Thought  it  made  them 
more  impressive. 


fiosTor^  MjsS.j  A'€ia/s    flurrAU 
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-■ — 3~BTTA1LLE  CHECK 

N.  Y.— The  first  chec^TvTTwritten  in  "braille,"  the  raised 
^ot-and-dash  writing  of  the  blind,  recently  has  been  cashed  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.  The  experiment  was  made  by 
A.  J.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  There  was  some  hesi- 
tation in  paying  it,  since  braille  can  be  read  only  by  those  who 
have  studied  it.  Officials  decided  the  check  was  "in  writing 
signed  by  the  maker"  and  that  braille  is  "writing,"  or  "printing," 
within  legal  meaning  of  those  terms. 


Bo  s  to  77.  fA$ssv  l~ra  n  s  c  r/pr~ 
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The  Life  of  a  Glass  Eye 


ALL  the  glass  used  for  making  glass 
/  \  eyes  comes  from  Lauscha,  Ger- 
/  \  many,  and  the  secrets  for  mak- 
"■  ■""  ing  it  are  known  only  to  three 
people  in  the  world,  all  of  whom  are 
Mullers.  Back  in  1835,  Ludwig  Muller- 
Uri.  one  of  a  long  glass-making  line, 
experimented  with  making  glass  for  glass 
eyes,  and  ever  since  the  results  of  his 
very  successful  research  have  been  care- 
fully and  profitably  guarded  by  the  Mul- 
lers, continues  Fortune.  Since  one  per- 
son out  of  every  300  in  the  United  States 
can  use  a  glass  eye,  you  can  see  what 
Grandfather  Ludwig's  work  has  meant 
to   the  pockets  of  the  Mullers. 

The  original  Lauscha  Muller,  like  so 
many  other  glass  blowers,  came  from 
Swabia  (in  1597),  and  although  the 
branches  have  had  to  take  identifying 
pet  names — now  there  are  Muller  Uris 
and  Muller-Pathles — glass  is  still  the  fam- 
ily's interest.  .  .  . 

What  goes  into  the  peculiar  glass  is 
pretty  well  known;  sand  and  potash 
(which  is  what  goes  into  mOst  glass)  and 
a  rare  cryolite.  What  isn't  known  is  I 
the  proportion  and  the  heating.  Heated 
up  to  a  certain  temperature — about  1000 
centigrade — the  glass  assumes  the  milky, 
cloudy  look  of  an  eye.  Above  that  tem- 
perature the  glass  becomes  clear  again 
and  useless  for  eyes.  The  glass  is  sold 
in  meter-long  tubes,  enough  for  about 
thirty  eyes.  All  the  world's  artificial 
eye   makers  must    use   this   glass. 

Delicate  Iris  and  Pupil 

As  for  eye  making,  that  is  a  great  art. 
Not  even  the  blowing  of  the  finest  Vene- 
tian glass  is  a  more  delicate  operation. 
The  eye  maker  heats  the  long  tube  and 
pinches  off  enough  for  one  eye.  The 
background  is  tinted  in  with  sticks  of  col- 


ored glass  which  are  melted  into  the  eye. 
Then,  always  mindful  of  the  play  of  light 
upon  glass,  the  eye  maker  pieces  in  the 
delicate  spoke-like  irises  of  brown  and 
blue  and  gray  and  green.  The  pupil  is 
put  in  and  blown  to  its  proper  size;  crys- 
tal is  melted  over  the  whole.  For  all  of 
this,  the  eye  maker  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  physics  of  light  and  heat, 
the  chemistry  of  glass  and  color,  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye.  He  must  have  a 
precise  and  uncanny  sense  of  matching 
and  catching  color  tones  and  values.  And 
there  can   be  no  pause,  no  experimenta- 

Lauscha,  Germany,  is  the  world's 
glass  eye  center,  naturally,  and  most 
glass  eyes  are  made  in  Germany,  al- 
though a  good  many  do  come  from 
France.  The  Mullers  in  Lauscha  em- 
ploy about  100  men,  mostly  Swabians 
by  descent.  A  good  eye-maker  does  100 
ready-made  eyes  a  week,  but  a  custom- 
made  eye  may  take  as  long  as  a  day  to 
finish.  The  eyes  are  all  hollow  and  very 
fragile,  break  easily,  crack  when  tempera- 
ture changes  rapidly,  and  occasionally 
explode  while  being  worn. 

Although  one  in  every  300  Americans 
could  wear  a  glass  eye,  only  one  in  500" 
is  actually  bo  equipped,  but  that  means 
246,000  in  the  United  States.  Colors  used 
to  ru3&o  blues  and  grays  but  immigra- 
tion and  the  influx  of  Hungarians, 
Italians  and  Jews  into  hazardous  trades 
has  caused  colors  to  shift  to  darker 
shades. 

A  glass  eye,  with  care,  lasts  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half,  costs  from  $8  to 
$15.  During  the  depression,  however, 
many  people  are  making  theirs  last 
longer.  Because  the  pupil  of  the  liv- 
ing eye  gets  larger  at  night  some  people 
have  two  kinds  of  glass  eyes:  one  for 
day,  the  other  for  evening  wear.  The 
trend  toward  making  artificial  eyes  seem 
natural  is  fairly  recent.     In  the  sixteenth 


Tho  Blind,  Speedily  Knits 
with  Rakes 


Charles  E.  McCoy,  formerly  of  Springfield,  111.,  a  resident  of 
the  Union  Printers  Home,  who,  though  totally  blind,  knits 
shopping  hags  anrl  ladies'  purses,  the  former  of  which,  besides 
bring  attractive,  have  many  advantages  over  other  kinds  of 
Shopping    bags,   and    the   latter    of   which   are    silken   works    of   art. 


THE  following  writeup  of  Charles  E.  McCoy  was  pub- 
lished in  part  by  the  Sunday  Gazette  and  Telegraph 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  on  January  6,  1924 : 
Would  you  think  that  knitting  was  an  occupation 
for  the  blind?  Well,  a  Colorado  Springs  man,  work- 
ing under  this  handicap,  is  monarch  in  his  line.  He  is  turning 
cut  shopping  bags  and  purses  of  rare  beauty  and  fine  work- 
manship. His  name  is  Charles  E.  McCoy  of  the  Union  Printers 
Home. 

He  knits  with  incredible  speed  and  sureness.  Of  course, 
if  McCoy,  on  the  first  row  of  stitches  on  a  shopping  bag,  misses 
a  stitch  and  happens  to  feel  the  mistake  on  the  last  row,  he 
has  to  unravel  the  whole  piece  of  work  and  start  over  again. 
But  this  he  does  uncomplainingly.  There  are  no  missed  stitches 
in  the  finished  article.  A  "Coy"  shopping  bag,  as  he  calls  it, 
is  made  of  300  feet  of  No.  24  seine  twine.  He  also  makes 
bags  in  mixed  or  any  color  or  size  to  order. 

No  other  bag  in  the  world  is  knitted  just  as  this  one  is. 
He  has  perfected  a  method  of  knitting  the  bottom  and  sides 
all  in  one  piece.  This  bag  is  reversible.  While  it  costs  a  little 
more,  there  is  no  comparison  between  it  and  machine-made 
bags,  either  for  convenience,  durability  or  beauty. 

This  bag  has  met  with  universal  favor.  Opened  it  will  carry 
a  load.  It  has  almost  no  limit  for  stretching.  A  boa  constrictor 
has  no  greater  capacity  for  swallowing  than  one  of  these  bags. 

Then  he  makes,  also,  a  "Coy"  ladies'  purse,  of  fine  silk 
cord.  It  is  fitted  with  the  latest  style  top  and  trimmings,  and 
has  a  soft  glint  and  gleam  of  richness  which  appeals  to  all. 

Formerly  a  linotype  machinist,  McCoy  takes  his  blindness, 
which  came  upon  him  a  few  years  ago,  with  good  grace  and 
never  complains.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  is  now 
president,  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  is  one  of  the  favorites  at  the  Printers  Home  with  all. 

MORE  SPEED    WHILE  BLIND. 

"I  really  knit  faster,"  he  said,  "than  1  would  if  I  had  my 
eyesight.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  many  times  a 
day  a  man  will  look  up?  Well,  a  blind  man  doesn't  look  up. 
He  works  steadily." 


Charles  McCoy's  window  affords  a  view  of  Pikes  Peak  that 
would  make  one  with  eyes  to  see  exclaim  with  delight  His 
room  is  on  the  third  floor  and  the  line  of  vision  across  Colo- 
rado Springs  to  the  Peak,  unobstructed,  where  it  rises  in  all 
>ts  majesty  as  Lieutenant  Pike,  for  whom  it  was  named,  first 
saw  it,  lookmg  from  the  plains,  and  made  note  in  his  diary  of 

clearly.    It  was  not  until  after  he  came  here  that  he  went  blind. 
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Football^  Braille    and 

Politics   Under 

Discussion 


By  WILL  ROGERS 


WELL,  all  I  know  is  just  what 
I  read  in  the  papers  and 
what  I  see  here  and  there. 
Well  sir,  last  week  I  went 
out  to  our  "Rose  Bowl"  to  see  a  great 
football  game.  Our  Rose  Bowl  is  down 
in  a  rocky  hollow;  there  is  not  a  rose  j 
in  a  mile  of  it.  But  they  sure  do  re-  j 
place  their  roses  with  some  mighty 
finely  developed  football  players. 

Pittsburg:  come  out  here  twice  be- 
fore and  run  second,  and*  it  naturally 
was  a  hard  bfuw  to  the  boys  to  get 
such  a  beating-  again,  but  say,  they 
dident  "get  near  that  bad  beating,  they 
made  a  great  showing.  They  were  as 
game  a  bunch  of  boys  as  you  ever 
saw.  They  had  two  ends  that  were  in 
the  Southern  California  territory  so 
much  that  Coach  Howard  Jones  want- 
ed to  put  California  sweaters  on  'em. 

Then  they  had  a  halfback  named 
Heller,  that  was  really  that.  But  they 
just  happened  to  come  on  a  bad  year. 
This  guy  named  Howard  Jones  out 
here  can  coach.  He  could  take  me  for 
three  weeks  and  have  me  throwing 
Red  Grange  for  a  loss.  And  then  Cali- 
fornia had  a  great  team.  A  lot  of  thc- 
things  we  brag  on  out  here  is  the 
hooey,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  thi.s 
football  team  of  U.  S.  C.  is.  a  pip. 
Pasedena  put  on  their  marvelous  pa- 
rade in  the  morning.  They  always  do 
a  great  job  of  it. 

Now,  that's  enough  about  California, 
what  about  the  rest  of  the  Country? 
That  fellow  Hiram  Johnston,  our  sen- 
ator from  out  here,  made  a  great 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  war  debts 
a  few  days  ago.  Now  there  is  a  fel- 
low that  has  always  had  the  dope  on 
a  lot  of  our  international  affairs. 

Hoover  has  always  had  an  interna- 
tional learning,  his  life,  his  work,  have 
always  been  of  a  European  angle.  Well 
Johnson  seems  to  have  always  known 
that,  and  he  has  always  had  a  bunch 
of  facts  to  bring  out  at  various  times 
that   just   showed    how    the    ball    was 
rolling.    And    right    in    the    middle    of 
the    argument    up    pops    Borah,    and 
brings   out  something  that  a   lot   had 
feared    all    the    time,    that    was    that 
there  was  some  kind  of  an  understand- 
ing between  Lavalle  and  us.  But  what 
does    most    of    us    know    about    those 
debts?  You  could  argue   'em  till   they 
are    paid    and    you    wouldent    get    it 
straightened   out.   There  never   was   a 
debt  that  wasent  at  some  time  or  an- ' 
other  missunderstood.  Every   debt,  bo 
it  personal,  or  any  other  kind,  alway.s 
winds  up  in  one  side  feeling  they  got 
the  worst  of  it.    So   debts   are   sorter 
like   "Why  are  you  a  Democrat?"  or 
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"What  ever  induced  you  tq  be  a  Ke- 
pSanr  So  we  will  }ea«  the  debts 
to  those  that  can  really  settle  em. 
Rogers  in  Braille 
Say  by  the  way  I  got  the  finest  let- 
ter tonight,  it  was  from  a  blind  girl, 
and  she  sent  me  one  of  my  Sunday 
arUcles  and  it  was  all  wn  ten  out  In 
Braille.  She  said  the  article  had  im- 
pressed her  and  she  wanted  it  handed 
around  in  her  own  language.  Well  by 
golly  I  sure  did  appreciate  that. 

Sne  sent   me   also    the   alphabet    I 
has    all    the    dots    Peruf-u-u-I    cant 
spell  the  thing.  I  mean  it  had  the  dots 
punched    pretty    near    through    with 
something,  and  it  leaves  a  raised  part 
that  they  can  feel  of  with  their  sensi- 
tive fingers  and  just  read  it  right  oft 
I   must   write   to   my   friend    Helen 
Keller    about     this    article    being    all 
rushed  through  like  that.  Tou  know 
Tdont  know  how  long  that  system  of 
writing   has    been    out.    It    may    have 
been  before  the  Nobel  prize  was  given 
for     outstanding     achievement,     but 
Braille  or  whoever  she  was  sure  shou  d 
have   had   that  prize.   It   ^^ediy 
stands  out  as  the  ^atest  heneftt  to 
a  handicapped  people.   Gosh  think  or 
helning  the  world  like  tnat. 

I  PrTze  it  very  highly.  It  was  trans- 
lJedP  by  Nellie  Conger  of  Coshocton. 
n  unri  savs:  "Presented  to  win 
Roge.sf  thedyman  who  alW  writes 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it  '  I  "11  naa 
time  to  try  to  learn  to  read  that.  I 
rimaginVe  nothing  more  fascinate 

but  I  never  have  had  time  to  learn  to 
read  our  other  kind  for  the  ones  with 
1  sight. 


Sa-n  Frs-n  e 
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LIGffT  OF  JUSTICE  jfflNES_ 

Housekeeper  Ruled  No  Bar 

To  Blind  Man's  $40  Relief 


Ralph  Georges  and  his  "Pal" 


A  blind  man  connot  be  cut  off 
from  the  $40  a  month  granted  him 
by  the  Supervisors  because  he  em- 
ploys a  housekeeper,  Superior  Judge 
Shortall  ruled  yesterday. 

Loud  applause  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  barks  came  from  Pal,  the 
blind's  man's  German  police  dog. 

The  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
suit  of  Ralph  Georges,  a  sightless 
miner,  to  set  aside  an  order  by  Miss 
Eugenia  Schenk,  director  of  the 
county  welfare  board,  withholding 
the  pension. 


The  Judge  held  that,  after  the 
Supervisors  had  allowed  the  relief 
money  to  Georges,  it  was  nobody's 
business  how  he  spent  it  as  long  as 
it  went  to  his  support. 

In  this,  Judge  Shortall  upheld  the 
contention  of  Robert  P.  Cahen,  at- 
torney for  Georges,  who  sued  to 
compel  Miss  Schenk  to  pay  the 
monthly  allowance. 

Sylvain  D.  Leipsic,  assistant  City 
Attorney,  who  appeared  for  Miss 
Schenk,  also  agreed  that  after  the 
Supervisors  had  allowed  Georges  $40 
a  month,  he  was  entitled  to  it. 
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A  JBLIND  man  received  the  bene- 
J"  '  fits  of  the  Employment  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Portland 
for  several  years  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  state  of  $3000.  It  was 
supposed  all  along  that  he  was 
without  means.  When  he  passed 
away  it  developed  that  he  possessed 
an  estate  of  about  $7000,  which  went 
to  relatives.  The  advisory  board  of 
the  institution  is  urging  legislation 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  such  cases. 
The  proposed  legislation  also  cov- 
ers instances  like  the  following:  A 
blind  man  was  supported  in  the 
institution  for  approximately  six 
yews.  Reports  are  that  he  is  worth 
about  $50,000.  Until  the  facts  were 
discovered  it  was  his  plan  to  remain 
at  the  institution  the  remainder  of 
his  life  without  compensation  to  the 
state. 

A  present  inmate  of  the  institu- 
tion is  both  blind  and  incompetent. 
He  owns  a  small  farm.  As  he  is  like- 
ly to  remain  always  a  state  charge,! 
it  is  only  fair  for  the  state  to  have 
legal  means  for  compensating  itself 
for  his  keep  and  to  be  clothed  with 
the  same  authority  in  all  future 
cases  of  the  kind.  Legislation  to  be 
applied  in  the  above  and  other  of 
the  many  and  varied  instances  is 
proposed  by  the  advisory  board  for 
incorporation  in  the  state  law. 

Undoubtedly  the  legislature  will 
be  glad  to  give  approval  to  this 
earnest  effort  to  throw  safeguards 
around  the  highly  creditable  Oregon 
Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Unlike  the  former  status, 
every  able-bodied  person  in  the  in- 
stitution is  now  gainfully  employed. 
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Blind  Children  Study  Varied  Subjects 

In  Own  Class  At  P.  S.  77,  Ridgewood 


Arithmetic  problems  are  worked  on 
a  metallic  slate  with  slugs  of  type 
to  be  inserted  in  perforations. 

"This  development  of  the  sense  of 
touch  is  the  basis  of  all  their  learn- 
ing," Miss  Collins  said.  "The  Braille 
method  of  reading  and  -writing  and 
the  Taylor  method  of  doing  arith- 
metic is  as  easy  for  them  as  ordinary 
methods  for  the  seeing  child." 

The  children  are  graded  according 
to-  ability.  Many  courses  are  taken 
with  the  other  children.  These  in- 
clude spelling,  history  and  geo- 
graphy. 

"We  aim  to  teach  them  independ- 
ence and  self-confidence,"  Miss  Col- 
lins  declared. 

Some  of  the  pupils  travel  five  or  six 
miles.  Their  carefare  is  paid  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  guides  are 
provided  unless  someone  in  the 
famil^,«m    accompany    them. 


Blind  children  have  an  opportunity 
to  acqfrfre  the  same  education  as 
others  at  P.  S.  77,  Seneca  avenue 
and  George  street,  Ridgewood.  the 
only  Queens  school  to  have  a  class 
especially  for  blind  students. 

They  are  taught  weaving,  eewing, 
handicraft  and  typing,  besides  acad- 
emic subjects.  Mats,  doll  dresses, 
cushions,  hats  and  other  articles 
made  by  them  are  on  display  in  the 
school  classroom.  The  girls  always 
make    their   own   graduation   dresses. 

Florence  Collins  has  been  the  in- 
structor since  the  class  was  formed 
in  P.  S.  77  many  years  ago. 

Children  in  the  class  are  taught  to 
i  read  by  the  Braille  system.  They 
learn  to  write  with  a  stylus,  which 
resembles  an  aul.  With  this  instru- 
ment they  punch  holes  through 
heavy  paper  and  the  paper  is  re- 
versed for  reading.  The  system  is 
the  revised  Braille,  Miss  Collins  sa^d. 
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hey  Help  Btm^Student  to  Study 

Thanks  to  His  Two  "Eight-Hand  Men,"  Edward  Kuncel  Is  Doing 
Better  Than  Many  Students  Who  Can  See. 


Edward  Kuncel,  blind  since  birth  has  "two  good  eyes" — one  Clayton  Shrout,  and  the 
other  Mary  Ellen  Martin,  another  World-Herald  scholarship  winner,  like  himself.  All  are  of 
Creighton,  and  when  Edward  studies  up  there  on  the  hill,  his  pals  "read  from  the  book."  They 
are  going-  to  be  barristers."  "Shrout,  Martin,  Kuncel  and  Darrow,  Attorneys  at  Law,"  is  the 
sign  on  the  door,  the  crystal  ball  reveals. 


Edward  Kuncel,  19,  of  4518 
South  Seventeenth  street,  the 
first  blind  student  to  be  gradu- 
ated from  an  Omaha  public 
school,  winner  of  The  World- 
Herald  scholarship  when  he  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  362 
students  at  South  High  in  1931 
t— is  going  right  ahead. 

Up  at  Creighton,  Ed,  as  a 
sophomore  in  the  arts  college, 
is  moving  toward  that  Ph.  B.  de- 
gree and  a  career  of  law,  A 
upon  A.  So  far  his  extraordi- 
nary record  totals  16  A's  and 
one  B. 

Active  in  School. 

Edward  completed  his  college 
preparatory  course  in  three 
years.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  school  organization  activity, 
setting  the  pace  in  debate  and 
public  speaking. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Kuncel,  helped  him  at  home  with 
his  studies  for  years.  Now,  at 
school,  it's  Mary  Ellen  Martin, 
18,  and  Clayton  Shrout,  also  18. 


They  have  been  pals  since  their 
high  school  days. 

Mary  Ellen  Martin,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mar- 
tin of  Ralston,  was  Edward's 
"right-hand  man"  in  high  school. 
When  he  was  graduated,  he  said: 
"I  can't  say  enough  for  Mary 
Ellen.  From  the  time  I  came  to 
South  High  school  she  has  helped 
me  in  every  way  possible.  Any- 
thing I  wasn't  able  to  do,  Mary 
Ellen  would  do  for  me." 

One  year  after  Edward  was 
honored,  Mary  Ellen  received  a 
World-Herald  scholarship  upon 
graduation.  Edward  was  there. 
She  said  that  his  accomplishment 
had  been  an  inspiration  to  her 
to  win.' 

Now  Mary  Ellen  and  their 
close  friend,  Clayton,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Shrout,  and  also 
a  graduate  of  South  High,  are 
with  Ed  at  Creighton.  They  en- 
tered last  fall  and  have  their 
share  of  A's  as  far  as  they  have 
gone. 


Takes  Notes  in   Braille. 

Ed  takes  his  notes  in  Braille 
and  types  all  of  .his  papers,  but 
when  it  comes  to  study  up  at 
school,  the  three  friends  seek  an 
empty  classroom  to  do  their 
work.  When  there  is  reading  to 
e  done  for  Ed,  Mary  and  Clay- 
ton "see"  him  through.  "They're 
great!"  says  he.  "The  best  pals 
a  fellow  ever  had!" 

Shrout  has  a  powerful  car. 
Each  morning  he  picks  up  Mary 
and  Ed,  and  they  come  to  school 
together.  At  night  they  go  home 
the  same  way.  Ed  and  Clayton 
are  going  in  for  debate  for  all 
that's  in  them. 

At  the  intramurals  on  Febru- 
ary 12  they  will  oppose  one  an- 
other technocratically  on  the 
subject,  "The  Machine  Is  a 
Menace  to  Society."  Some  say 
the  machine  in  question  is  Clay- 
ton's powerful  car.  Mary  Ellen 
and  the  loser  will  congratulate 
whoever  wins  by  the  technical 
knockout. 
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VOO    CAN    TRAVEL    1 00   *!lES    NORTH. 
tOO  WLES   EAST.  AMD    IOO    AU|_E«b    SOUTH. 
AND  ARRIVE   AT  YOUR.  STARTING   POINT    - 

IF 

YOO  START 
FROtt   THE 

south 
Pole 


HEM)  HARASS  MAKER    Of  THE 
RMGi/A/G    CfRCOS 
is  ToTALLV  BUND' 

He  Cols,  stitches  X  operates  his  oM  bpncK 


By  RIPLEY 
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A  blind  man.  George  Barnard,  ha* 
been  called  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
company  to  tssist  in  the  production  of 
the  radio  drama  adaptation  of  h  g 
Well-:  short  story,  "The  Country  of  th» 
Blind." 
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Tta  difficulties  of  cutting  governme 
are(jpM/.  The  other  day  the  nationlbufi 
adoptiTh.  item  of  $100,000  for4}ooks\for  the 
blind;  JitThen  discovered  the  itemvvis-- 
to^4a^edor  raised  characters.  A  worker  with 
the  blindfb1*4tieii<committee  that  manv  people 
of  advanced  yearsT'SCmken  blind  after  child- 
hood, could  not  learn  the  raised  letter  reading; 
she  advocated  phonograph  records;  the  act  was, 
amended  to  allow  purchase  of  records.  Waste 
of  money,  some  say.  The  idea!  "Phonograph 
records."  Well,  in  such  a  case,  what  woul/ 
you  do? 
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BUSINESS  GOOD 
FOR  BLIND  PAIRJ 

Couple      at      Whitewater 

Works  Away  Cheerfully 

Despite  Bad  Times 


WHITEWATER,  Wis.— Among  those 
places  in  southern  Wisconsin  where 
customers  are  met  with  a  cordial  smile 
and  an  assurance  that  "business  is  as 
usual"  is  the  tiny  shop  on  the  outskirts 
of  Whitewater,  conducted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Heath,  contentedly  busy,  al- 
ways happy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
both  are  blind. 

Graduates  of  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  at  Janesville,  the  couple  J  looked 
about  for  a  location  where  the  selling 
of  their  wares  would  not  compete  with 
the  products  of  the  school.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  friends  they  purchased  a  lit- 
tle home  on  Highway  12  here. 

HELPS    HER    HUSBAND 

Soon  after  their  neatly  painted  sign 
was  hung,  tourists  began  to  stop  and 
they  have  kept  coming  ever  since.  Resi- 
dents of  Whitewater  also  look  to  them 
when  they  want  gifts  for  holidays  or 
birthdays,  so  that  the  Heaths  have  not 
only  been  self-supporting,  but  are  living 
comfortably. 

The  stock  in  the  Heath  shop  is  com- 
posed of  handicraft  articles  made  by 
the  couple.  Mrs.  Heath  contributed 
crocheted,  embroidered,  tatted  and 
knitted  articles,  also  towels,  pillow  cases 
and  other  household  linens,  she  makes 
afghans,  house  slippers,  dolls  and 
knitted  dresses,  babv  booti^,  and  jack- 
ets and  weaves  rugs,  large  and  small, 
some  with  lovely  blendings  of  colors. 
There  are  made  of  materials  given  by 
friends.  Another  of  her  products  is 
bedding  for  the  doll  furniture  con- 
structed by  her  husband  and  she  as- 
sists in  caning  chairs  when  there  is 
more  work  than  Mr.  Heath  can  get  out 
on  time.  Both  make  baskets,  brooms 
and  various  other  things  which  are  in 
demand. 


INVENTED    OWN    SYSTEM 

When  asked  how  she  distinguishes 
colors,  Mrs.  Heath  explained:  "The 
daughter  of  one  of  my  good  neighbors 
comes  over  and  sorts  the  materials  for 
me  Wt  attach  shipping  tags  to  the 
different  hanks  and  upon  them  I  write 
the  names.  I  use  a  system  which  I  in- 
vented for  the  yarn.  It  might  be  called 
the  knot  system,  for  different  knots  in- 
dicate the  colors.  I  seldom  make  a 
mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  colors 
after  we  have  gone  over  the  material  " 
The  writing  on  the  cards  is  done  by 
punching  holes,  the  methou  of  writing 
commonly  used  by  the  blind. 

The  Heath's  greatest  interest  out- 
side of  their  shop  is  their  music  Mr. 
Heath  plays  the  drums,  his  wife  the 
piano  and  both  are  singers.  They 
also  enjoy  the  music  that  comes  in  over 
the  radio. 

GET  ALANG  PRETTY  WELL 

"The  radio  has  been  a  godsend  to 
the  blind,"  Mr.  Heath  said.  "It  is  our 
newspaper,  our  political  mentor  and 
often,  on  stormy  days,  our  church.  With 
it  we  keep  up  to  the  times  and  pass 
many  otherwise  lonely  hours." 

When  the  Heaths  wish  to  go  to  the 
stores  downtown  or  just  for  a  walk, 
!  their  dog  leads  them. 

"Our  old  dog,  Buddy,  was  splendid," 
Mr.  Heath  said.  "He  knew  when  to 
i  wait  at  crossings  and  often  which  turn 
to  make.  He  was  killed  last  year,  and 
now  we  are  training  another.  She  is 
not  quite  so  sure,  but  she  will  be  better 
in  time.  As  it  is,  we  get  along  pretty 
well." 
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To  Exempt  Blind  From 
Certain  Property  Tax 

CONCORD,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16-Blind  per- 
sons, having  property  valued  at  less 
then  $2000  for  a  single  man  or  woman, 
or  $4000  for  a  married  man  or  woman, 
are  exempted  from  real  estate  taxation 
by  a  bill  whlc-h  was  passed  unanimous- 
ly by  the  House  of  Representatives 
here   today. 


\^ 
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lectric  Shock 
To  Optic  Nerve  ! 
Restores  Sight 

15   Minutes'  Stimulation  Cures 

Man  Declared  Blinded 

by  Power  of  Mind 


What  appeared  a  miracle  of  mod- 
ern   science    was    revealed    at    San 
Francisco  Hospital  yesterday. 
After    medical    tests    had    shown 

;  Robert  McNeese  t.o  he  stona.Jil.ind. 

i  his   sight   waf  .completely    restored 

I  within  lllteen  mTnme's'1 "last  Satur- 
day through  electrical  stimulation 
of  optical   nerves,   accompanied  by 

I  mental  suggestion. 

There  was  nothing  organically 
wrong  with  the  eyes,  it  was  ex- 
plained, but  their  functions  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  patient's  own 
state  of  mind. 

EVERYTHING  GOES  BLACK. 

McNeese,  who  says  he  is  the  son 
of  a  Tennessee  Superior  Judge,  was 
said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
his  troubles,  which  include  unem- 
ployment. He  began  drinking 
steadily.  Last  Friday  night,  at  46 
Sweeny  street,  where  he  rooms,  he 
bent  to  test  the  temperature  of  his 
bath  water.  When  he  rose  "t  h  e 
lights  went  out  and  it  was  as  black 
as  a  blackboard   everywhere." 

Friends  took  him  to  Mission 
Emergency  Hospital.  There  he  was 
booked  for  acute  alcoholism  and 
optic  neuritis. 

He  could  not  move  his  eyes. 
When  powerful  lights  were  passed 
before  them  it  was  still  pitch  dark 
to  him.  There  was  not  a  flicker  of 
an  eyelash  when  a  doctor  sud- 
denly swung  a  fist  close  to  his  star- 
ing eyes. 

CALLED  "MIND'S   DEFENSE." 

Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfsohn,  psychiatrist, 
examined  McNeese  thoroughly  with 
an    ophthalmoscope    next   day   and 
decided    the    cause    was    not    bad 
liquor   or  anything   except  the   pa- 
tient's mental  state.  Applying  elec- 
tric treatment  to  nerves  about  the 
eyes.    Doctor    Wolfsohn    kept    sug- 
gesting to  McNeese  that  his  vision 
was  gradually  returning. 
Said  McNeese  afterward: 
"I  saw  a  flicker  of  light,  then 
it  became  moon  shaped,  growing 
larger  and  larger,  until  within  a 
few   minutes    I    could    move 
e>es  and  see  as  well  as  ever." 

"Yes,"  commented  Doctor  Wolf- 
sohn yesterday,  "the  mind  can 
decree  blindness  or  paralysis  of 
any  part  of  the  body — It's  the 
mind's  defensive  mechanism 
against  unpleasant  conditions. 
People  do  die  of  grief  or  fear  or 
simply  sheer  hopelessness." 
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JEW   POLICY   INSURES   HOLDER 

"Gainst  blindness. 


I 


The  Blind  Income  Association  of 
America  is  offering-  a  new  insurance 
policy,  underwritten  by  Lloyd's,  which 
protects  the  assured  against  blind- 
ness. The  policy  calls  for  a  single 
premium  payment  of.  $100  for  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  5  and  50 
and  $125  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  65.  The  insured  will 
:  receive  $1Q0  a  month  for  life  if  he 
j  loses  90  per  cent  or  more  of  his 
vision. 
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BLIND    BANKER-PROFESSOR 

IS     TOWN'S     'BUSIEST     MAN' 

Blue  Mountain,  Miss. —  (fi>)  —a 
blind  man  is  just  about  the  most 
active  citizen  of  Blue  Mountain. 

Election  of  David  E.  Guyton  as 
president  of  the  bank  of  Blue  Moun- 
tain merely  added  another  task  to 
the  already  heavy  routine  of  the 
town's  busiest  man. 

In  addition  to  being  a  banker,  he 
is  professor  of  history  and  political 
science  at  Blue  Mountain  college, 
and   newspaper  correspondent. 


New    Vork      Nl.V.      'Hjaie^ 
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THE  BLIND. 

The  -  most  generous  attitude  to- 
ward the  blind  in  ancient  times  is 
the  scriptural  injunction  not  to  put 
a  stumbling-block  in  their  way.  By 
contrast,  modern  practice  is  first  to 
take  every  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent blindness  and  then  to  hold  out 
a  guiding  hand  to  those  who  have 
to  make  their  way  through  life  in 
darkness  or  deep  shadows.  Governor 
Smith  in  opening  the  annual  sale 
for  the  blind  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city  illustrated  the  modern  atti- 
tude: giving  encouragement  and 
help  both  moral  and  substantial  to 
those  who  are  helping  themselves 
by  making  the  most  of  themselves 
through  skills  developed  through  1 
cultivation  of  their  other  senses. 

Cicero  in  his  "  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions "  said  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
Demockitus  that  when  he  lost  his 
sight  he  could  not,  to  be  sure,  dis- 
tinguish black  from  white,  but  that 
all  the  same  he  could  distinguish 
good  from  bad,  just  from  unjust, 
honorable  from  disgraceful,  expedi- 
ent from  inexpedient,  great  from 
small,  and  that  it  was  permitted  him 
to  live  happily  without  seeing  change 
of  color,  but  that  it  was  "not  per- 
missible to  do  so  without  true  ideas." 
The  blind  may  have  this  freedom  in 
the  intellectual  realm,  but  few  of 
them  can  enjoy  it  unless  they  are 
able  to  attain  economic  independence 
and  make  their  individual  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  good.  Their 
cheerful  struggle  to  find  the  light 
through  skill  in  some  kind  of  work 
is  not  only  their  salvation  but  an  in- 
spiriting example  to  those  who  have 
health,  sight  and  hearing. 

What  State  and  private  agencies 
are  doing  to  help  them  on  the  way  to 
this  independence,  and  so  to  the  full 
freedom  and  enjoyment  of  the  realm 
of  the  human  mind,  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  our  ad- 
vancing civilization.  Not  to  them 
returns,  as  their  poet  Milton  said, 
"  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or 
morn,"  or  sight  of  "  human  face 
divine,"  but  "  ever-during  dark."  A 
new  and  wider  world  has  been  opened 
to  their  view  by  the  radio,  as  well  as 
by  the  ever-improving  devices  for 
finger-reading.  But  they  still  find 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  which 
only  the  considerateness  of  the 
sighted  can  remove.  Even  to  the 
blind,  again  from  their  poet's  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  the  seasons  return  with 
the  year,  and  this  is  their  special 
season.  M  ^  "AWe-*  *lV«fo y 
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Touching  the  Blind 

The  essential  difference  between 
a  bl^id  man  and  a  normal  person  is 
that '* thd.'blind  man  cannot  see. 
This ',  fact  is  ofi^n  overlooked  by 
persoas  who  have  fairly  good  judg- 
ment on  other  things.  They  seem 
to  imagine  that  because  he  is  blind 
he  is  also  deai  and  possibly  a  bit 
dull  of  intellect.  After  tfcey  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  a  sight- 
less person  they  learn  their  mistake. 

The  blind  man  usually  retains  his 
four  faculties,  with  an  accentuated 
sense  of  hearing,  and  he  learns  a 
great  deal  by  smell,  taste  and 
touch. 

For   a   reason  that  most   peopie  I 
do  not  realize  until   they  stop  to 
think  it  over,  the  blind  man  Is  more 
lonely  than  other  people.    He  goes  j 
to  church,  to  a  concert,  to  a  lecture,  i 
to  a  public  sale,  and  has  no  idea ' 
who  may  be  next  him  unless  that 
person   speaks.     Many    persons   do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  speak  be- 
cause  they  do  not  know  what  to 
say.     They   forget    that   the    blind 
man   is  interested   in   the   weather. 
He  wants  to  know  where  the  mer- 
cury  stands,   whether   the    sun    is 
shining,  whether  there  are  indica- 
tions of  storm.    This  may  mean  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship. 

One  day  a  West  Chester  man  was 
resting  on  a  bench  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  when  a  neatly  at- 
tired youth  was  brought  to  the 
bench  and  placed  beside  him.  A 
conversation  began,  and  the 
stranger  said  he  had  Just  arrived 
from  South  Africa,  but  as  he  could 
see  nothing  in  the  Museum,  his 
friends  had  parked  him  on  the 
bench  while  they  went  around  to 
see  the  sights.  He  knew  all  about 
Oom  Paul,  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Rand, 
Johannesburg,  Pretoria  and  much 
more,  proving  an  interesting  com- 
panion during  a  half-hour  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  dull. 

The  late  Charles  M.  Grimm,  who 
served  several  years  as  a  Jury  Com- 
missioner in  Chester  county,  had 
lost  his  sight  by  being  kicked  by  a 
horse,  but  he  made  a  study  of  men, 
and  had  friends  in  eve  i 
in  the  county.  It  was  a  favorite 
saying  with  him,  when  he  met  a 
new  person,  "I  would  give  $100  to 
see  you."  This  was  literally  true, 
and  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Grimm 
would  have  been  willing  to  pay 
much  more.  He  was  a  great  favor- 
ite about  the  Court  House,  fre- 
quently diverting  the  officials  and 
deputies  on  quiet  days  by  playing 
his  violin. 


L.  Rook  Loomis,  who  had  lost  his 
sight  when  young,  served  as  Presi- 
dent    of     the     Nantmeal     Village 
Cracker  Barrel  Club  and  manager 
of  the  local  baseball  team.     When 
he    was   visiting   his   cousin,   Esau 
Loomis,  who  was    in  '  the    clothing 
business   on    West   Gay   street,   he 
used  to  go  out  into  the  side  yard 
and  play  baseball  with  Samuel   H. 
Talley  and  Horace  G.  Branson.    At  I 
batting    he    was    expert,    and    at  i 
pitching     he     would     surprise     his ! 
friends  with  his  skill.    His  specialty, ! 
however,  was  at  the  piano,  and  he 
used  to  play  and  sing,  "Put  Me  Off 
at  Buffalo,"  with  much  zest. 

Prof.  C.  W,  Wallace  was  for  some 
years  organist  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  but  never  read  a  note  nor 
saw  a  key  on  the  console.  A  caller 
at  his  home  on  West  Barnard  street 
once  found  him  building  a  chicken 
coop,  and  the  work  was  really  well 
done. 

But  the  object  of  this  creed  as 
not  to  look  backward,  merely  in- 
stead to  suggest  that  the  reader  try 
to  imagine  himself  in  the  blind 
man's  place,  and  think  how  ft  feels. 
He  would  like  people  to  come  to 
him  and  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
stop  a  little  while  for  a  chat,  not 
merely  bow  and  smile  and  dodge 
away  in  a  hurry.  Nods  and  grim- 
aces .  mean  nothing  to  him,  but  a 
bit  of  hand  pressure  and  a  kind 
word  or  two  can  be  remembered. 

Much  the  blind  people  can  do  for 
themselves,  and  they  enjoy  being 
independent,  but  those  favors  which 
they  appreciate  most  are  often  the 
ones  which  cost  little  or  nothing. 
■» 
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BLIND  ASSOCIATION 
STARTS  OPERATIONS 

Organization  Is  Unique  in  That 

It  Requires  Payment  of 

But  One  Premium 


NEW  YORK,  March  2.— The  Blind 
Insurance  Association  of  America,  of 
which  Hugh  D.  Hart  Is  president,  has 
started  to  function,  the  New  York  In- 
surance Department  having  approved 
the  company's  form  of  policy. 

The  insurance  Is  one  of  the  most 
unique  In  the  history  of  insurance  In- 
asmuch as  it  Is  the  only  company 
now  writing  coverage  for  90  per  cent 
of  blindness,  with  the  payment  of  but 
one  premium,  the  premium  being 
$100  for  ages  from  5  years  to  50 
years  and  $125  for  ages  from  50  to  65 
Special  premium  for  ages  above  65 
will  be  charged. 

The  policy  cannot  lapse  nor  be  can 
celed  by  the  company  and  the  terms 
of  the  policy  remain  the  same  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  policyholder. 
Payments  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  month  regardless  of  what 
may  have  caused  the  blindness. 

The  policies  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  be  underwritten  by  the 
Lloyds  Insurance  Company  of  Amer- 
ica of  which  Julius  H.  Barnes  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Hugh  D.  Hart,  president  of  the  new 
organization,  was  formerly  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  prior  to  that  was 
general  agent  in  New  York  for  the 
Aetna  Life. 
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BUND 

HE  human  race,  a  leading  expel- 
in  eptometry  warns  us.  will  be  j 
blind  in  200  years  if  the  present  rate  | 
of  defective  vision  keeps  up.  That 
is  bad  news,  and  we  hope  it  is  ex- 
aggerated, but  when  we  look  about  us 
and  see  the  number  of  folk  wearing 
glasses  we  are  not  so  sure  but  what 
there's  truth  in  it. 

There  are  three  major  causes  for 
this  bad  sight.  They  are  narcotics, 
booze  and  excessive  tobacco.  For 
posterity's  sake,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
conquer  them.  Goodness  knows,  a 
man  likes  to  stretch  out  in  his  -arm 
chair  of  an  evening  and  light  up  the 
old  pipe.  He  stretches,  his  feet  are 
comfortable  in  his  slippers,  and  he 
likes  to  watch  the  clouds  of  smoke. 
It  is  really  a  soothing  sensation  when 
his  wife  scolds  him  for  getting  ashes 
on  the  carpet. 

But  try  an  experiment  with  your- 
self. Close  your  eyes  and  smoke. 
Three-fourths  of  the  enjoyment  is 
gone.  So  it  really  is  largely  a  mental 
enjoyment,  isn't  it?  You  like  the  en- 
vironment with  which  you  habitually 
associate  smoking  better  than  the 
smoking  itself. 

About  moonshine  and  narcotic  drugs 
there  is  no  great  division  of  opinion 
among  clean  people.  They  want  to 
get  rid  of  both.  Smoking  is  not  by 
any  means  such  an  evil.  It  is  ex- 
cessive smoking  that  hurts  the  sight. 


A  Word  for  "Blindaid" 

To  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"Blindaid,"  started  in  the  spring  of  1932  as  a  one-man 
concern,  furnishes  the  blind,  gratis,  Braille-printed  ex- 
cerpts of  miscellaneous  character  from  current  periodi- 
cals, in  stiff  leaflet  form  (six  by  nine  inches) ,  hence  handy 
to  hold  and,  being  embossed  on  one  side  only,  more  easy 
to  read  than  most  Braille  books  or  magazines.  It  has 
also  a  service  sending  individual  personal  letters  to  blind 
children. 

The  service  is  approved  by  the  American  Foundation! 
for  the  Blind,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Foundation,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  and  other  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and,  in  consequence  of  aid  by  the  press,  already 
reaches  readers  in  twenty-eight  states. 

Up  to  February  1,  2650  leaflets  had  been  issued,  soma 
of  them  repeatedly.  Twenty-seven  volunteer  Braillists 
aid  in  the  production,  but  we  need  as  many  more. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Robert  Grimshaw,   x 
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Without  Funds  and  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Because  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
an  author  finds  himself  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  without  funds  enough  to 
care  for  himself,  as  he  is  entirely  blind. 
He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  a  life- 
long resident.  If  anyone  cares  to  help 
this  particularly  sad  case,  funds  may  be 
sent  to  Eugene  Paul,  671  Massachusetts 
avenue,  Cambridge.  If  anyone  cares  to 
verify  these  conditions,  information  will 
be  supplied.         Isabel  Anderson 

(Mrs.  Larz  Anderson) 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  blind  man,  George  Barnard,  has 
been  called  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
company  to  assist  in  the  production  of 
the  radio  drama  adaptation  of  H.-  G. 
Wells'  short  story,  "The  Country  of  th# 
Blind." 
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Blind    women    can    now    have    a   cook 

book    of    their    own.    Copies    of    a    new 

j  rook     hook,     put     into     Braille     by     the 

j  U.    S.    Library   of  Congress,    have   been 

•  placed  in   all   libraries  for   the   blind   in 

the   United  States. 
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Eyesight    Is    Affected 
By    Nutnerous    Diseases 


This  is  the  first  of  several  inter- 
esting   articles    by    Dr.    Fishbein    on 

diseases  of  the  eye. 
*    *    • 

By  DR.   MORRIS   FISHBEIN 

Editor,     Journal     of     the     American 

Medical     Association,     and     of 

Hygeia,  the  Health  Magazine 

The  eyes  are  used  constantly  almost 
from  the  moment  of  birth  to  the 
time  of  death,  except  for  the  hours 
spent  in  sleeping.  Good  eyesight  is 
necessary  to  an  enjoyable  existence, 
and  the  handicap  of  blindness  one  of 
the  most  serious  that  can  affect  a 
human.  Although  the  human  "eye*  is 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  of 
which  mankind  has  any  knowledge, 
even  a  normal  eye  has  certain  de- 
fects. 

The  visual  field  of  a  human  being 
is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  many 
other  species  of  living  organisms.  A 
bird  or  a  fly  has  a  much  wider  range 
of  vision  than  does  the  human  be- 
ing. 

The  mechanism  of  vision  is  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  understand, 
except  by  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
eye.  The  chief  factors  involved  in 
seeing  are  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
center  in  the  brain  for  vision;  the 
retina  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
eye  that  acts  to  convey  things 
seen  through  the  optic  nerve;  the 
lens,  which  is  the  focusing  tissue; 
the  muscles,  which  control  the  lens; 
the  iris,  which  makes  the  pupil  and 
which  controls  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eye,  and,  of  course,  the 
associated  fluid  material,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  working  of 
the  mechanism. 

The  eye  is  one  the  most  adaptable 
of  orgaofc.  The  distinctness  of  vision 
varies  with  different  parts  of  the 
retina.  For  example,  as  one  goes 
from  a  bright  light  into  darkness,  the 
vision  is,  at  first,  very  bad,  but  after 
some  minutes  improves  rapidly.  The 
retina  has  the  power  to  adapt  itself 
to  correspond  with  variations  in  the 
intensity  of  illumination.  The  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  retina  vary  in  this 
manner. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  eye,  there  are  sev- 
eral visual  disturbances  which  do  not 
represent  actual  ""fects.  but  are  ^he 
result  of  the  construction.  As  one 
looks  suddenly  jat  a  w'hit<*  c°il:n<», 
one    notices    a   number   of   minute 


specks  that  move  in  front  of  the  eye. 
These  specks  are  the  blood  cor- 
puscles moving  in  the  smallest  blood 
vessels  of  the  retina.  As  will  be 
shown  later  such  specks  cons'n'  ly 
seen  may  be  signs  of  changes  in  the 
fluid  material  of  the  eye.  If  the 
heart,  beat  is  increased  by  exercise, 
the  corpuscles  will  move  faster  and 
the  specks,  which  represent  the  cor- 
puscles, move  faster. 

Bright  lights  seen  at  night,  as  for 
example  street  lamps,  may  appear  to 
be  surrounded  by  areas  of  color  or 
colored  rings,  blue  inside  and  red 
on  the  outside.  These  are  due  to  the 
tissue  of  the  lens  and  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  the  membrane  over  the  eye. 
These  tissues  are  ordinarily  not 
seen. 
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'BLINQJiJjQBf-TROTTER 
/•VISITOR  IN  LEXINGTON 

fynx  Palmer,  Louisville,  "blind 
gidwB-trotting  champion,"  -was  a  vis- 
itor in  Lexington  Wednesday,  en- 
route  to  his  home  after  attendance 
at  the  presidential  inaugural  cere- 
monies at  Washington. 

Although  blind,  Palmer  is  able  to 
give  exhibitfWr  OfffTadow-boxing 
?nd  Imic TT~itf tor  and  has  appeared 
on  leading  vaudeville  circuits  and  in 
numerous  benefit  performances. 

He  carries  with  him  newspaper 
clippings,  autographs  and  personal 
letters  from  prominent  figures  in 
sports  and  politics,  including  a 
greeting  and  well  wishes  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

Palmer,  as  a  pugilist,  met  Honey 
boy   Dick  Finnegan,   Moe   Ginsbera 
Cecil  Payne  and  others  and  appear- 
ed in  a  four-round  exhibition  i 
Jack  Dempsey. 
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l)EVI^E  FOR  BLIND 

An  Englishman  Hal  invented  a 
device  that  translates  printed  letters 
into  sounds  to  enable  blind  persons 
to  read  books. 
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Blind  Man  R  ides  Bike 
On  Errands  of  Mercy 


This  60-year-old  blind  man,  Dr. 
A.  O.  Wilson,  rides  a  bicycle  from 
his  residence  at  4631  Cooper  avenue 
to  the  congested  business  district 
almost  every  day.  How  does  he  do 
It?  Harold  Jose,  19.  pictured  in  the 
side-car,  serves  as  Wilson's  "eyes." 

"Some  times  I  pedal  and  let  Har- 
old steer,"  says  Wilson.  "Other 
times  I  ride  on  the  side  while  the 
boy  does  the  hard  work."  Harold, 
who  lives  at  4635  Bancroft  avenue, 
says  it  is  remarkable  the  way  the 
bund  man  gets  around. 

Lost  Sight  50  Years  Ago. 

Wilson  lost  his  sight  from  a  cause 
nnknown  to  him  fifty  years  ago. 
But  it  did  not  conquer  him.  He 
learned  to  read  through  the  Braille 
system  and  in  1913  was  graduated 
from  a  chiropractic  school  in  Lin- 
coln, he  said. 

Among  the  foremost  of  his  ac- 
complishments, is  the  founding  of 
the    Christian    Record    Publishing 


— Hale  photo. 

company   in   College   View.     Liter- 
ature for  the  blind  is  now  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  from  there. 
Helped  Build  House. 

Wilson  is  living  in  a  house  which 
he  partially  built  himself.  He 
joined  two  buildings  already  con- 
structed and  furnished  the  com- 
pleted home  with  a  brick  -  wall 
basement — all  with  his  own  hands. 
Living  with  him  in  the  house  is  an- 
other blind  man — Lt.  Frank  E. 
Crane.  77.  Crane,  a  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  Volunteer  militia  in 
1880,  came  to  live  with  Wilson  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Crane's  sight 
was  lost  five  years  ago  because  of 
old  age,  he  believes. 

Wilson  occupies  himself  largely 
with  activities  of  the  Unemployed 
a.nd  Employed  league,  unincor- 
porated. "I  use  my  bicycle  to  travel 
around  and  help  those  poor  folks 
who  can  not  help  themselves," 
Wilson  said. 


A  BLIND  MAN'S  INVENTION 

That  a  sightless  person,  who  has  never  en 
joyed  the  delightful  combination  of  motion  pic 
tipes  with  sound,  should  invent  devices  by  whici 
such  performances  may  be  enhanced,  is  one  oi 
the  surprising  facts  of  an  age  replete  with  mar- 
vels. 

Yet  that  unique  development  has  occurred 
I  here  in  Yonkers.  William  N.  Barlow,  president 
!  of  the  Westchester  Electrical  Equipment  Com- 
pany, has  just  been  awarded  exclusive  patent 
rights  to  three  original  ideas  in  connection  with 
a  "method  and  means  for  sound  correction  in  an 
electric  circuit"  for  use  in  talking  picture  repro- 
duction apparatus. 

Mr.  Barlow,  who  proceeds  about  his  daily 
work  diligently,  has  been  without  the  faculty  of 
sight  for  over  a  decade.  Yet  the  spirit  to  do  and 
accomplish  is  keen — keener  perhaps  than  in  nor- 
mally equipped  persons. 

Homer,  Milton,  Bach  and  Handel  went  blind 
— and  courageously  kept  on  at  their  several 
tasks,  winning  world  renown  despite  the  handi- 
cap. 

Helen  Keller's  success  in  penetrating  the  j 
barrier  of  both  sight  and  sound,  though  she  has ! 
herself  never  seen  a  human  face  nor  heard  a 
human  voice  since  she  was  an  infant,  is  per- 
haps the  outstanding  case  on  record  in  contem- 
porary time  where  physical  encumbrances  have 
been  overcome. 

At  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
on  St.  John  Avenue,  men  and  women — and  par- 
ticularly appealing  little  children — are  courage- 
ously fighting  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  world  that  sees,  and  thus  to  attain  the 
happiness  of  normal,  productive  lives. 

Each  year  the  Harmon  Foundation  seeks  out 
the  achievements  of  those  under  the  handicaps 
of  blindness  and  makes  awards  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  and  encouraging  such  work. 

Yonkers  blind — such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  home  here  and  such  as  are  exemplified  in- 
dividually by  Mr.  Barlow — certainly  are  candi- 
dates for  Harmon  Foundation  honors,  when 
they  can  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  address 
themselves  to  the  great  problems  precipitated 
by  loss  of  sight. 
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Bill  Duncan,  Blind  for  42  Years, 
Still  Cheerfully  Making  His  Living 


Real  Estate  Man,  Rug  Weav- 
er, Horse  Trader,  He  Now 
Works  as  Masseur. 


William  B.  (Bill)  Duncan,  63, 
500  Albany  street,  has  been  blind 
for  42  years.  Yet  even  in  these  ad- 
verse times  he  continues  to  earn  his 
own    living. 

Down  thru  his  long  life,  exactly 
two-thirds  of  which  he  has  lived 
in  total  darkness,  he  has  managed 
to  provide  well  for  himself  and 
wife.  He  has  been  a  carpenter,  real 
estate  dealer,  rug  weaver  and  rug 
cleaner,  window  cleaning  contrac- 
tor,   horse    trader,    poultry    raiser. 

Now  at  63  he  is  just  getting 
well  started  on  a  new  vocation — 
that  of  masseur.  Since  setting  up 
his  massaging  parlor  in  the  Un- 
employed Relief  club  headquarters, 
410  Sycamore  street,  two  weks  ago, 
he  has  given  approximately  100  mas- 
sages. He  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
lief club,  and  receives  but  two 
hours  of  scrip  money  for  each  mas- 
sage performed;  yet  the  work  pro- 
vides him  with  most  of  the  neces- 
sities. 

Walks   Three  Miles  Daily. 

Dally  he  walks  to  and  from 
the  club  building,  a  distance  of 
one  and  one-half  miles  each  way, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  Hen- 
ry,   71,    337    Chestnut    street. 

Bill  himself  cares  for  the  25 
chickens  at  his  home,  and  they 
have  been  averaging  from  12  to 
14   eggs    a   day   recently. 

"Did  you  ever  make  any  easy 
money?"  he  inquired  of  the  re- 
porter. "No?  Well,  I  have.  I  once 
owned  14  houses.  Sold  13  of  them 
myself,  and  made  a  profit  on  each. 
I  once  had  a  house  built  up  on 
Dane'  street  at  &  total  cost  of  about 
$2,000  and  sold  it  for  $3,200." 
Had  Window  Washing  Contract. 


This  sightless  man  once  executed 
a  contract  for  washing  windows  in 
Hotel  Russell-Lamson.  He  took  the 
contract,  hired  the  labor  and  real- 
ized a  profit.  He  did  likewise  with 
a  contract  for  rug-cleaning  in  the 
Ellis    hotel. 

He  formerly  operated  a  rug  clean- 
ing establishment  on  Dane  street, 
and  once  cleaned  as  many  as  72 
rugs  there  in   one   day. 

One  summer  he  bought  and  sold 
16  horses.  Rather  precarious  busi- 
ness for  a  blind  man — horse  trad- 
ing. But  Bill  knows  horses.  One 
mare  which  he  bought  for  $82,  he 
later  sold  with  her  colt  for  $140. 
No    Pessimism    Here. 

There  is  no  pessimism  about  Bill. 
He  seldom  talks  about  nis  afflic- 
tion. He  no  longer  misses  the  op- 
tic sense  much,  he  declares.  Doesn't 
need    it. 

Bill  was  born  at  Warren,  111., 
July  18,  1869,  at  3:15  a.  m.  on  a 
Thursday  morning,  to  be  exact,  he 
says.  Warren  was  his  home  until 
he  became  a  young  man,  and  started 
following  the  carpentry  trade.  Then 
he  came  to  Manchester,  la. 

One  winter  (1891)  when  there 
was  very  little  carpentry  work  to 
be  had,  he  obtained  work  with  a 
bridge  gang  at  Fort  Dodge  helping 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  the  Des 
Moines  river.  They  were  quarrying 
into  rock  and  blasting. 

Blinded    by    Explosive. 

On  Jan.  14,  one  charge  failed  to 
explode.  Duncan  was  helping  drill 
out  the  unexploded  charge  when  it 
suddenly  blasted  off,  full  in  his 
face,    instantly    blinding   him. 

Doctors  told  him  he  would  re- 
gain nis  sight  some  day,  but  Bill 
never  believed  them.  A  few  years 
after  the  accident,  Bill  entered  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Vinton  and 
was  graduated  there  on  May  28, 
1902.  He  came  to  Waterloo  the  fol- 
lowing week.  And  has  supported 
himself   here  since. 


Light  for  the  Blind 


Printed  in  twenty  languages  and  pub- 
lished in  thirty  countries  are  252 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  intended 
for  reading  by  the  blind,  or  dealing  with 
their  problems.  The  count  has  been 
made  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  city.  Of  the  252  periodicals, 
fifty-one  are  published  in  the  United 
States  for  reading  by  the  blind.  Not  all 
are  in  Braille,  the  most  generally  used 
method  of  enabling  the  blind  to  read 
with  the  aid  of  sensitive  finger,  tips. 
Eight  are  in  New  York  point,  a  variation 
of  Braille.  One  is  in  moon  type,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its 
characters  suggest  the  crescents  of  the 
moon,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  use 
by  aged  people.    The  American  Founda- 


tion for  the  Blind  publishes  the  "Out- 
look for  the  Blind"  and  "Teachers 
Forum."  These  are  in  both  ink  print  and 
Braille. 

Names  of  publications  for  and  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  reveal  efforts  to  find 
titles  that  shall  in  some  cases  carry 
messages  of  cheer  and  in  general  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  publication 
although  there  are  what  appear  to  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  peculiar  significance  of 
"The  Boomerang,"  the  name  of  an 
Australian  publication,  unless  it  is  an 
edition  of  a  periodical  of  that  name 
adapted  to  use  by  the  blind.  There  is  in 
England  such  a  special  version  of 
"Punch."  And  is  there  similar  explana- 
tion of  "The  Alarm  Clock,"  published  in 
Czechoslovakia? 

Among   the   names   which   speak   for 
themselves    are    "Light    of    Six    Stars," 
"Heavenly  Newspaper,"  and  "The  Eyes  of 
Buddha,"  in  Japan;   "The  Finger  Tip," 
i  and  "The  Sunbeam  of  the  Deaf -Blind," 
|  in    France;    "Out    from    Darkness,"    in  \ 
j  Spain;  "Light  of  the  Way,"  in  Sweden;  j 
("Friendly  Light"  in  Great  Britain;  "Land 
'of  the  Sun,"  in  Germany.    The  search 
i  for  names  that  will  be  of  cheering  im- 
port is  apparent.    As  with  publications 
j  for  those  who  can  read  with  the  eyes, 
there  is  much  of  specialization  in  the 
periodicals  for  the  blind.    They  include 
those  devoted  to  science,  music,  handi- 
craft, and  the  interests  of  women.  Blind 
writers  are  among  the  contributors.  Pub- 
lications dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the    blind    are    often    printed   both   in 
Braille  and  with  ink  type. 

Much  has  been  done  to  increase  the 
opportunities    for    self-support    by    the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  open  to  them  the 
pleasures  of  reading,  but  it  would  seem 
that  much   remains  to  be   done.     The 
spectacle  of  the  blind  in  Boston  streets 
playing  their  pitiful  tunes  on  accordions 
and  other  instruments,  or  singing  their 
melancholy  songs,  for  there  is  little  of 
good  cheer  in  their  efforts,  is  far  from  a 
pleasing  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  city.    It  j 
is  a  case  of  victims  of  misfortune  re-  i 
duced   to  beggary,  for  it  is  not  to  be  1 
i  supposed  that  people  who  drop  pennies ! 
!  in  the  tin  cups  do  so  because  they  have  I 
enjoyed    these    more    or    less    musical  I 
endeavors. 

The  spectacle  they  present  suggests 
indirectly  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  kindred 
organizations,  together  with  the  schools 
for  the  sightless.  The  census  of  1930 
j  enumerated  63,489  blind  persons  in  Con- 
tinental United  States,  and  the  enumera- 
tion very  likely  was  not  complete.  Of 
the  total,  3952  were  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. Without  the  agencies  devoted  to 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  well-being  of  the  blind,  it 
is  evident  that  there  would  be  a  greater 
number  of  blind  beggars  on  the  streets,  j 
especially  at  a  time  when  millions  blessed 
with  normal  eyesight  find  it  hard  •  to 
obtain  work. 
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